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COMPLETION  OF  THE  DCOMO  OF  FLORENCE 

[Since  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne, 
which  was  recognized  as  a  national  work  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  the  Emiieror,  but  by  rejoicings  throughout 
Germany,  nothing  of  a  similar  character  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  Europe  equal  to  the  erection  of  a  facade 
to  the  great  Cathedral  (or  Duomo)  of  Florence.  It  is 
but  a  few  weeks  since  we  left  that  city  in  a  fever  of  ex¬ 
pectation  and  of  preparation  for  the  fetes  which  were 
to  celebrate  this  great  event.  We  could  not  remain  to 
see  them,  but  the  loss  is  partly  supplied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  long  resident  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  a  sister  of  the  Editor  of  The  Nation 
of  this  city,  and  who  is  herself  the  author  of  a  Life 
of  Tictor  Emmanuel,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Magazines.  Our  readers  will  enjoy  with  us  the 
picturesque  scene  as  here  described,  and  see  in  It  a 
proof  that  a  people  who  are  so  justly  proud  of  (he 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  will  prove  themselves  no  un¬ 
worthy  descendants,  and  that  the  glorious  past  will  be 
perpetuated  in  the  no  less  glorious  future  of  United 
Italy.] 

Florence,  May  15th,  1887. 

The  day  has  come  at  last— the  day  so  long 
looked  for  and  eagerly  desired,  when  the  cur- 
taiii  which  veiled  the  face  of  the  magnificent 
Cathedral  (behind  which  the  cunning  artificers 
had  Vorked  for  thirteen  years)  dropped  and  re- 
veale^  its  beauties  to  the  delighted  eyes  of  the 
vast  Msemblage,  native  and  foreign,  brought 
togetjher  to  witness  the  solemn  ceremony.  It  is 
now  twenty-seven  years  since  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  made  his  entry  into  Florence,  and  six  days 
after  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  great  work. 
Italy,  after  a  sleep  of  centuries,  was  just  strug¬ 
gling  into  a  new  life.  She  was  still  in  the  throes 
of  transformation,  and  many  refused  to  believe 
that  she  was  anything  but  a  ghost  which  would 
quickly  vanish.  To  undertake  so  great  an  en¬ 
terprise  was  therefore  truly  a  work  of  faith. 
But  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  political 
troubles  from  without  and  within ;  with  all  the 
heavy  calls  on  her  slender  resources  in  organ¬ 
izing  defences  in  time  of  commercial  depres¬ 
sion  ;  with  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  chol¬ 
era — united  Italy  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
In  twenty  years  what  she  could  not  and  did 
not  in  six  centuries  of  disunion.  By  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  fa<;ade  of  the  Duo¬ 
mo,  so  rich  in  all  the  varied  beauty  of  its  dec¬ 
orations,  modern  Italy  has  wiped  away  the  re¬ 
proach  so  often  thrown  at  her,  of  being  un¬ 
worthy  of  her  great  ancestors.  Richer  nations 
could  build  national  monuments  by  the  wealth 
which  commanded  the  talent  of  all  countries. 
Italy  has  given  of  her  poverty,  and  she  has 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
work  has  been  not  merely  paid  for  by  her  mo¬ 
ney,  but  executed  by  the  genius  of  her  own 
sons.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Florence 
and  all  Italy  should  rejoice  and  hold  celebra¬ 
tions  in  honor  of  this  auspicious  event. 

The  history  of  this  great  basilica  carries  us 
back  twelve  hundred  years.  In  the  seventh 
century  there  was  erected  an  insignificant 
church  called  Santa  Reparata,  close  to  the 
Baptistery,  then  the  principal  church  of  Flor¬ 
ence;  and  in  1296  the  rich  Republic— rich  in 
genius  as  in  wealth — resolved  to  build  on  that 
site  a  cathedral  which  should  surpass  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  Rare  marbles 
were  sought  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
to  encase  the  walls,  and  the  most  gifted  archi¬ 
tects  were  engaged  to  work  out  the  designs. 
The  Government  bought  up  and  demolished 
the  surrounding  houses  (even  now  the  Piazza, 
or  open  square,  is  not  large  enough  to  show 
off  fully  its  vast  proportions),  and  removed 
the  cemetery  that  had  surrounded  the  ancient 
church.  Arnalfo  was  the  architect  who  exe¬ 
cuted  the  chief  part  of  the  building;  but  as 
one  man’s  life  was  not  long  enough  to  com¬ 
plete  what  he  had  begun,  the  work  was  taken 
up  by  Orcagna  and  others ;  while  the  great 
Giotto  was  busy  at  his  magnificent  Campanile, 
the  finest  piece  of  architecture  in  existence. 
Brunelleschi  and  Ghiberti  were  rival  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  erection  of  the  dome,  and  the 
preference  was  given  to  the  former.  When  he 
had-Almost  completed  his  work,  this  great  art¬ 
ist  was  taken  ill  also,  and  he  died  fervently 
p/aying  in  his  will  that  his  successors  would  not 
depart  from  his  design.  The  immortal  Dona¬ 
tello,  whose  five-hundredth  anniversary  wc  are 
celebrating  to-day,  had  also  a  hand  in  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  Duomo.  Each  artist  put  his 
soul  into  the  work,  and  as 

“  They  builded  better  thau  they  knew, 

The  conBcious  stone  to  beauty  grew.” 

In  1438  the  immense  structure  was  so  far 
complete,  that  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope 
Eugene  IV.,  with  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore  (Saint  Mary  of  the  Flowers).  But  though 
walls  and  dome  were  in  place,  the  front  was 
still  blank  and  bare,  and  so  was  to  remain  for 
centuries,  and  indeed  to  our  own  time.  To 
cover  this  vast  space  with  fine,  sculptured 
work  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  walls ;  to  make 
a  face  worthy  of  the  magnificent  body  of  the 
cathedral ;  was  a  tremendous  task,  and  requir¬ 
ed  prolonged  study  as  well  as  architectural 
genius  and  skill.  Conferences  were  held  at 
which  the  greatest  artists  presented  designs, 
but  nothing  was  concluded.  There  was  no 
hurry  about  it ;  the  expenses  would  be  heavy, 
and  so  the  matter  was  left  in  abeyance.  Two 
or  three  grand-dukes  on  the  occasion  of  royal 
marriages,  put  a  false  front  upon  the  Duomo 
in  the  shape  of  a  rough  painting.  But  the 
winds  tore  the  canvas  to  pieces,  and  after  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  mask  the  face  of  the 
Duomo  till  1859,  the  year  of  the  Italian  War  of 
Independence,  when  the  last  grand-duke,  Leo¬ 
pold  II.,  started  a  subscription  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  in  the  siirae  year  he  disappeared  for¬ 
ever  from  his  dominions. 

Then  came  a  new  government,  when  Victor 
Emmanuel,  obeying  the  repeated  and  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  Tuscan  people  to  be  their  sov¬ 
ereign,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Flor¬ 
ence.  The  first  place  he  visited  was  the  Duomo, 
with  which  he  was  delighted,  and  as  he  was  to 
make  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  wish  to  comi)lete  its  greatest  monu¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  no  prince  ever  understood  so 
well  the  art  of  annexing,  if  we  may  call  that  an 
art,  which  in  him  seemed  to  be  a  natural  gift. 
He  immediately  established  affectionate  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  new  subjects  as  with  the  old, 
and  made  them  feel  that  they  had  common  in¬ 
terests.  Appreciating  the  love  and  the  pride 
of  the  Florentines  in  their  Duomo,  he  was  am¬ 
bitious  to  see  its  grand  design  carried  out,  and 
at  once  gave  towards  it  100,(X)0  francs  out  of 
his  own  purse.  But  to  collect  the  necessary 
funds  to  set  the  work  on  foot,  was  a  work  of 
time,  and  it  was  not  until  six  years  later  (in 
1875)  that  the  work  was  finally  begun. 

The  first  and  chief  architect  was  Emilio  de 
Fabris,  whose  work  was  taken  up  after  his  un¬ 
timely  death  by  Luigi  del  Moro,  who  carried 
it  on  to  the  end.  In  their  plans  these  truly 
great  architects  were  guided  by  the  rough  de¬ 
signs  of  the  early  masters,  who  were  taken 
away  in  the  midst  of  their  labors.  There  w.\s 
a  prolonged  contest  as  to  whether  the  top  of 
the  fa9ade  should  be  finished  in  the  square  or 


pointed  style,  about  which  the  difference  of 
opinion  was  so  decided,  and  the  discussions  so 
earnest,  that  it  was  finally  decided  to  put  it  to 
rote,  for  which  the  front,  though  far  from 
completion,  was  unveiled  in  1883,  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Florence  might  look  upon  it  in  its  un¬ 
finished  state,  and  give  their  opinions.  The 
vote  of  the  majority  was  in  favor  of  the  former 
(the  basilica  stijle),  as  being  more  in  harmony 
with  Giotto’s  Tower,  and  so  it  was  decreed  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
fa<;ade  was  again  covered  up,  and  the  artists 
worked  upon  it  four  years  more,  and  complet¬ 
ed  the  work  as  it  now  stands,  encrusted  all 
over  with  pxquisite  sculptures,  statues,  busts, 
half-figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  mosaics,  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  describe  in  detail,  but 
the  effect  of  which  is  most  imposing.  There 
are  not  wanting  critics,  who  find  some  defect 
either  in  the  modelling  of  a  figure,  or  in  the 
combinations ;  but  the  general  voice  of  the 
artist-world  is  one  of  congratulation.  It  is  a 
great  work  nobly  accomplished— the  greatest 
artistic  event  in  Italy  of  this,  or  indeed  of  sev¬ 
eral  centuries,  and  of  which  its  people  have 
every  right  to  be  proud. 

The  fa<;ade,  as  we  now  behold  it,  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  corresponding  with  the 
three  naves  of  the  church.  Over  the  great 
door  and  the  two  lateral  doors,  there  are  huge 
circular  windows ;  and  above  them  mosaics, 
of  which  the  central  one  represents  Christ 
blessing  His  Virgin  Mother,  surrounded  by  the 
patron  saints  of  Florence,  of  whom  the  chief 
is  John  the  Baptist.  Above  is  Saracchi’s  Ma¬ 
donna  enthroned  with  the  infant  Jesus,  and  at 
either  side  in  their  respective  niches  are  ranged 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  Besides  these  central 
figures,  there  are  saints  of  all  ages,  of  both 
sexes,  among  whom  is  Catherine  of  Sienna.  It 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  a  woman, 
Amelia  Dupre,  daughter  of  the  famous  sculp¬ 
tor,  has  had  the  honor  to  contribute  to  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  fa9ade. 

The  occasion  was  considered  suitable  for  the 
celebration  of  Donatello’s  fifth  centenary,  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Rossini  from 
the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  in  Paris  to  rest 
in  his  native  Italy.  These  proud  memories 
were  duiy  celebrated  by  grand  musical  per¬ 
formances,  by  boat-races  on  the  Arno,  and  by 
fireworks  and  illuminations,  all  of  which  cen¬ 
tred  round  the  great  event  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  favade. 

On  Thursday,  May  12,  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Crown  Prince,  Ministers  and  city  authorities, 
repaired  to  the  Duomo,  and  after  the  unveiling 
of  Donatello’s  bust  in  the  piazza,  entered  the 
church,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  who  did  the  honors.  Here  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact :  this  same  Archbishop  it 
was  who  eight  years  ago  refused  to  join  in  the 
popular  thanksgiving  for  King  Humbert’s  es¬ 
cape  from  assassination ;  and  now  the  King 
and  Archbishop  are  bowing  low  to  each  other, 
and  shaking  hands,  and  the  Queen  kisses  the 
episcopal  ring!  In  this  step  towards  reconcil¬ 
iation,  the  Archbishop  made  the  advances,  by 
ordering  an  illumination  last  November  on  the 
Queen’s  birthday.  I  will  not  suggest  that  this 
conciliatory  spirit  is  owing  to  the  King’s  mu¬ 
nificent  gift  of  100,000  francs  for  bronze  doors 
for  the  Cathedral  (not  yet  cast) ;  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Monsignore  is  at  last  convinced 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  that 
the  Church  and  State  should  be  in  friendly  re¬ 
lations. 

The  whole  city  was  decorated  beautifully. 
Not  only  was  the  tri-color  displayed  from  ev¬ 
ery  house  and  shop,  but  every  window  in  the 
principal  streets  was  draped  with  rich  antique 
brocades  and  old  family  banners  of  median’al 
times.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  old 
Florentine  buildings  easily  lend  themselves  to 
quaint  decorations.  The  Piazza  del  Duomo^ 
was  worthy  of  the  City  of  Flowers.  The  fronts 
of  the  houses  were  draped  with  festoons  and 
wreaths  of  the  choicest  fiowers,  those  round 
Donatello’s  bust  being  specially  beautiful,  so 
that  it  is  no  poetic  fiction  to  say 

“  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  roses.” 

The  weather,  which  had  been  tinusually  bro¬ 
ken  for  May,  was  on  this  day  perfect ;  so  that 
when  the  royal  party  took  their  places  in  the 
pavilion  opposite  the  Duomo— the  Archbishop 
and  the  clergy,  robed  in  full  canonicals  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  crimson  and  gold,  standing  in  front— 
it  was  a  s^ilendid  spectacle.  The  Italians  love 
dramatic  effects,  and  a  solemn  hush  fell  upon 
the  crowd  of  .50,060  persons  when  the  sign  was 
given  to  let  the  curtain  drop.  When  it  slowly 
fell,  a  thrill  of  emotion  shot  through  the  heart 
of  the  assembly  as  it  raised  a  shout  of  ap¬ 
plause  at  sight  of  the  glittering  marble.  At 
the  same  moment  the  bells  began  to  ring,  and 
later  in  the  day  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  sung, 
as  an  expression  of  the  universal  joy  that  this 
great  Temple  of  the  Most  High,  which  was 
begun  so  many  centuries  ago,  was  at  last  com- 
I)lete. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  manifested  here  over  this  great  achieve¬ 
ment.  All  that  dav,  and  every  day  since, 
crowds  of  country  people  circle  round  this  new 
possession,  reading  the  names  of  the  donors  on 
their  shields  round  the  base,  and  touching  it 
admiringly,  as  an  object  of  mingled  affection 
and  pride.  G.  S.  Godkix. 


THE  WORDS  OF  THE  AMiELS’  SONU. 

To  the  E*llU)r  of  TUe  Evangelist : 

I  have  read  with  admiration  in  The  Catholic 
Review,  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field’s  descriiition, 
taken  from  your  paper,  of  a  Midnight  Mass  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  Please  allow  me  to 
point  out  a  single  inaccuracy  which  I  find  in 
it,  resulting  no  doubt  from  oversight.  He  de¬ 
scribes  a  [iriest  as  reading  in  the  pulpit  the 
Gospel  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  “  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  ”  was  heard  “  praising  God,  and  saying 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
good  uill  to  men.”  The  words  which  I  have 
underlined  are  not  in,  accord  with  the  Catholic 
version  of  St.  Luke  (xi.  141,  which  reads  in  the 
Vulgate,  "Gloria  Deo  in  altissimis,  et  in  terra 
jKix  hominibus  bonae  roluidatis”  (Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of 
good  leill).  L.  B.  B. 

New  York,  June  7,  1887. 

It  would  argue  undue  sensitiveness  to  be 
displeased  at  so  mild  a  criticism,  especially 
when  coupled  with  an  expression  of  “  admira¬ 
tion.”  Our  correspondent  is  right,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  him  for  the  correction ;  and  yet  he 
will  understand  that  one  listening  to  a  service 
so  weird  and  strange  at  that  midnight  hour, 
and  carried  away  by  his  own  feelings,  should 
be  more  intent  on  giving  the  spirit  of  the 
scene  than  in  preserving  in  ever>’  case  the  pre¬ 
cise  words ;  and  that  when  hearing  the  song 
of  the  angels  intoned  in  Latin,  and  rendering 
it  into  English,  he  should  adopt  the  form  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him  from  childhood  rather  than  that 
of  the  version  preferred  by  his  Catholic  breth¬ 
ren. 


INTO  THE  CREENTH  OF  JERSEY. 


By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Why  does  not  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  bestow  on  us  more  than  thirty 
days  of  June  ?  is  a  question  that  often  comes 
into  my  mind  when  I  escape  from  the  pave¬ 
ments  into  Prospect  Park,  or  out  of  the  town 
into  the  living  luxuriance  of  the  country  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  One  of  these  long, 
golden  days,  when  nature  is  at  her  acme,  is  a 
compensation  for  all  the  cutting  blasts  and 
spiteful  sleet  of  bare,  bitter  March.  Yesterday 
I  rolled  over  the  smoothest  of  railways  into 
the  heart  of  New  Jersey.  Whoever  jeers  at 
Jersey,  is  a  donkey.  There  are  as  many  beau¬ 
tiful  acres  between  the  Assanpink  Creek  and 
the  northernmost  hills  of  Sussex  county,  as 
can  be  found  within  an  hundred  miles  of  our 
City  Hall. 

I  left  the  train  at  Trenton.  How  the  hospi¬ 
table  old  town  has  grown  since  I  bade  adieu 
to  the  pulpit  of  its  ”  Third  Presbyterian 
Church”  four-and-thirty  years  ago!  Work¬ 
men  are  busy  in  reconstructing  "the  Capitol 
since  the  fire.  I  trust  that  they  will  restore 
its  graceful  dome,  which  was  unsurpassed  for 
its  lines  of  beauty.  Up  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  city,  beautiful  mansions  are  covering  what 
were  cow-pastures  in  my  day ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  stands  the  fine  Gothic  Presbyterian 
church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Walter  A.  Brooks  is 
the  successful  pastor.  It  was  a  pleasant  re¬ 
newal  of  old  Princeton  memories  to  sit  down 
at  the  table  of  my  College  classmate.  Judge 
John  T.  Nixon  of  the  United  States  District 
Court.  The  Judge  is  one  of  the  live  members 
of  that  famous  class  of  1841  who  have  attained 
to  high  places  on  the  Bench.  Like  so  many 
of  the  public  men  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
last  half  century,  he  is  an  elder  in  tlie  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  veteran 
ex-pastor  of  the  First  Church,  is  still  sur¬ 
viving  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore.  He  has 
lived  to  see  Trenton  supplied  with  more  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches  to  the  population  than  any 
town  I  know  of,  unless  it  be  Auburn. 

After  lunch  we  took  a  seat  in  the  good  Judge’s 
carriage  for  Law'renceville,  which  lies  half  way 
to  Princeton.  The  road  leads  through  a  rich 
region  of  highly  cultivated  farms;  we  drove 
between  walls  of  living  greenth  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  Many  other  carriages  were  on  the  road, 
all  bound  as  we. were  to  the  celebration  of 
“Founder’s  Day”  at  the  “John  C.  Green 
Foundation  ”  School.  For  fifty  years  Law- 
renceville  was  widely  known  by  its  Classical 
School,  conducted  by  the  Messrs.  Samuel  and 
Hugh  Hamill.  Now  in  the  place  of  it  has  been 
established  an  Institution  which  bids  fair  to 
become  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  in  our 
country.  Already  it  is  known  as  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Rugby,”  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation. 

John  C.  Green,  the  benevolent  millionaire  of 
New  York,  was  a  native  of  Lawrenceville.  His 
sprightly  and  sagacious  old  father,  Mr.  Smith 
Green,  was  the  founder  of  a  family  who  have 
won  distinction  at  the  bar  and  in  the  marts  of 
commerce.  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor  Hen¬ 
ry  W.  Green  led  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and 
his  brother,  John  Cleve  Green,  was  long  one 
of  the  foremost  merchants  of  New  York. 

Five  years  ago  the  trustees  of  the  immense 
estate  bequeathed  by  Mr.  John  C.  Green  for 
benevolent  purposes,  determined  to  establish 
a  school  which  should  be  at  once  the  memorial 
of  a  generous  philanthropist,  and  an  Institu¬ 
tion  worthy  to  compete  with  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
Rugby.  I  could  almost  imagine  that  I  was  in 
England  when  we  drove  into  the  velvet  lawn 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  elegant  new  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  School.  There  are  six  of  these  in 
the  Queen  Anne  stylcr-each  one  of  them  in 
charge  of  a  “master.”  The  head-master  of 
the  School,  Mr.  Mackenzie— who  occupies  the 
same  position  that  Dr.  Arnold  did  at  Rugby 
—has  the  charge  in  the  first  building  at  the 
entrance  of  the  lovely  grounds.  Twenty-five 
boys  re.side  in  each  building.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  is  140;  but  additional  edifices  will 
be  reared  so  as  to  enlarge  the  number  to  250. 
Everything  that  a  million  of  dollars  could  do 
to  equip  a  boys’  school  of  the  highest  grade, 
with  edifices,  teachers,  and  endowments,  has 
been  already  done.  It  is  not  an  aristocratic 
affair  for  the  sons  of  millionaires,  but  poor 
boys  with  brains  can  win  their  way  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  its  scholarshiiis. 

Yesterday  was  “  Founder’s  Day  ”  when  di¬ 
plomas  were  given  to  the  graduating  class; 
but  the  school-term  does  not  close  for  two  or 
three  weeks  yet.  As  the  procession  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  guests  marched  down  through  the 
lines  of  manly-looking  fellows,  it  put  the  young 
blood  into  some  of  us  old  boys  again.  At  the 
exercises  in  the  elegant  brown  stone  “  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall,”  the  boys  gave  the  peculiar  whoop 
and  halloo  style  of  “  cheer,”  which  ali  the  col¬ 
leges  practice  on  such  occasions.  Everything 
had  quite  the  air  of  Princeton  or  Harvard. 
Among  the  masters  is  William  Allen  Butler 
jr.,  a  son  of  the  lawyer  who  made  himself  fa¬ 
mous  by  the  most  perfect  of  our  satirical 
poems.  Not  only  the  highest  mark  of  schol¬ 
arship  is  aimed  at  in  the  school,  but  also  the 
most  thoroughly  Christian  infiuences  are  par¬ 
amount.  Truly  it  is  an  enviable  use  of  vast 
wealth  when  its  possessor’s  name  can  be  link¬ 
ed  with  an  Institution  like  that  of  the  “John 
C.  Green  Foundation.”  To  shape  one  boy’s 
character  is  greater  than  to  carve  a  score  of 
Thorwaldsen’s  statues.  Princeton  and  Law¬ 
renceville,  only  five  miles  ajiart,  will  make  a 
classic  centre  of  the  heart  of  dear  old  Jersey. 
The  best  of  it  is  that  both  are  loyal  to  the 
Bot)k  of  all  wisdom  as  the  foundation  of  all 
1  knowledge. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  EXPLORATIONS. 

Mr.  Editor :  The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund’s 
successful  labors  at  little  cost,  afford  review, 
magazine,  journal,  lecturer,  and  preacher 
many  topics  of  interest,  for  the  results  are  re¬ 
ceived  everywhere  as  valuable  to  lustory,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  particularly  the  elucidation  of  the 
Old  Testament  narrative.  It  appears  to  be  the 
earnest  wish  of  all,  that  the  good  work  go  on. 
But  right  in  the  midst  of  its  successes,  it  must 
stop  without  aid.  Of  the  ^OO*^)  needed  this  sea¬ 
son,  nearly  $800  are  wanting. 


The  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  suggests  to 
me  that  some  of  our  $5  subscribers  increase 
their  annual  donations  to  $10,  and  the  Rev. 
Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  thinks  that  I  should  se¬ 
cure  100  patrons  pledged  to  furnish  $25  apiece 
yearly  to  the  work.  The  next  illustrated  me¬ 
moir  will  be  “The  Land  of  Goshen,”  sent  to 
all  five-dollar  subscribers.  Shall  this  work 
cease  or  go  on  ?  Surely  $1,500  a  year  will  be 
forthcoming  from  our  Christian  laymen,  with 
the  smaller  contributions  of  hundreds  of  schol¬ 
ars  and  ministers  who  furnish  as  much  more. 

WiLLLvM  C.  Winslow, 

\  ice-President  and  Honorary  Treasurer, 

„  429  Beacon  street. 

Boston,  June,  1887. 


ROUND  ABOUT  OMAHA. 

Betnming;  from  the  Assembly. 

After  the  Assembly  adjourned,  we  found 
time  to  visit  the  smelting  works  at  Omaha, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  To  the  un¬ 
practiced  eye  a  pile  of  ore  looks  about  as  val¬ 
uable  as  refuse  from  a  quarry.  It  is  first 
crushed,  then  put  into  the  smelter,  mixed  with 
coke  and  melted,  a  mass  of  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
silver,  and  gold.  The  lead  is  first  drawn  off, 
the  gold  and  silver  and  copper  being  skimmed 
from  the  top— a  black-looking  mess.  This  is 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  separates 
the  copper,  and  the  sulphur  is  taken  up,  form¬ 
ing  what  is  commonly  called  copperas,  the  sil¬ 
ver  now  rising  to  the  top,  and  the  gold  precip¬ 
itated  looking  like  black  muck.  'This  is  then 
refined  and  ready  for  use.  Looking  into  the 
furnaces,  we  could  understand  what  was  meant 
by  a  molten  looking-glass.  These  works  send 
out  $35,000  worth  of  silver  daily,  and  $10,000 
worth  of  gold,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lead  and 
copper  and  zinc.  The  ore  is  brought  in  by 
rail  from  all  parts. 

Time  prevented  a  visit  to  the  South  Omaha 
cattle-yards,  and  a  ride  over  the  Belt  Railroad, 
to  which  we  were  invited  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Here  were  handled  in  1886  657,527 
head  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses,  with  a 
value  of  over  $6,000,000,  and  this  trade  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  Armour  &  Co.  of  Chicago  are 
about  to  open  yards  here.  The  clearings  of 
the  Boai’d  of  Trade  for  1886  were  $94,000,000 ; 
8,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  handled,  and 
$5,000,000  worth  of  buildings  erected.  The  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  for  the  last  four  years  cost 
$2,215,803.  The  public  library  contains  15,000 
volumes,  and  had  214,070  visitors  last  year. 
This  shows  something  of  the  enterprise  of  tlie 
city.  It  is  reported  that  one  real  estate  man 
offered  the  stated  clerk  $100  for  ten  minutes’ 
time  of  the  Assembly.  Omaha,  with  its  90,000 
inhabitants,  has  225  saloons,  at  a  thousand- 
dollars’  license  fee— which  paves  their  streets 
at  the  expense  of  drunkards. 

Observation  proved  how’  unreliable  are  the 
views  of  strangers  as  to  the  effects  of  license 
or  prohibition.  Your  correspondent  saw  al¬ 
most  no  signs  of  drinking,  and  would  pro¬ 
nounce  Omaha  a  very  temperate  city.  A  del¬ 
egate  who  was  entertained  at  one  of  the  ho¬ 
tels,  reported  a  great  amount  of  drunkenness. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  free  whiskey  at 
Council  Bluffs,  and  also  that  people  came  over 
from  that  place  to  Omaha  to  get  their  li<iuor. 

At  Bellevue,  the  old  mission  station,  ten 
miles  south  of  Omaha,  is  Bellevue  College,  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Nebraska.  It  has 
one  large  building,  five  teachers,  seventy- 
eight  students,  and  $3000  in  endowment  funds, 
besides  one-half  interest  in  the  building  lots 
sold  from  the  160  acre  tract  of  the  mission, 
which  promises  to  give  it  no  small  income. 
Dr.  Harsha  is  its  President,  and  a  son  of  Dr. 
Marquis  one  of  the  professors. 

Monday  night  the  Assembly  scattered  in  all 
directions,  many  going  on  farther  West,  and 
many  going  into  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  The 
three  car-loads  on  the  Northwestern  made  a 
pleasant  company  after  the  fraternal  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Assembly.  The  general  expression 
was  that  ♦bis  was,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  Assembly  they  ever  attended.  The  next 
morning  found  us  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  where  we 
left  the  train.  Here  we  found  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  thirty-three  years  ago,  who  recognized 
us  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  changes  of  time. 
From  Rev.  T.  D.  Burial  we  learned  that  Pro¬ 
hibition  does  not  prohibit  in  Clinton,  a  platre 
of  13,000;  144  government  licenses  had  been 
taken  out,  and  whiskey  was  freely  sold,  sa¬ 
loons  being  open  everywhere.  They  had  a  big 
legal  fight,  and  were  completely  beaten  in  the 
lower  courts,  the  Judge  being  against  them, 
and  their  agent  had  to  be  sent  out  of  town  for 
safety.  He  reported,  as  did  others,  that  at 
Des  Moines,  Prohibition  did  prohibit,  and  no 
liquor  could  be  had,  and  a  large  distillery 
there  had  closed  up.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find 
that  there  was  no  commerce  on  the  Missouri 
River,  only  now  an<l  then  a  boat  going  up  with 
Government  supplies,  and  that  a  difficult  feat, 
because  of  the  continuous  changes  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  made  by  that  turbulent  stream.  On  the 
otherhand,  the  Mississippi  was  alive  with  rafts 
of  logs  and  lumber,  some  of  them  seemingly 
an  acre  in  size,  propelled  by  steamers.  Lum¬ 
ber  seemed  to  be  the  chief  product  of  these 
river  towns.  Crossing  through  Iowa,  we  found 
on  the  bill  of  fare  “  No  liquor  served  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,”  wliich  was  a  good  pointer  for 
Prohibition,  the  corks  being  freely  drawn  in 
Illinois.  This  caused  no  inconvenience  to  any 
of  the  commissioners,  some  of  whom  of  high 
standing  would  have  been  very  uneasy  without 
a  smoking-car. 

A  few  days  were  spent  at  Geneseo,  Ill.,  where 
the  Collegiate  Institute,  which  owes  its  life  to 
the  aid  of  our  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  is  sit¬ 
uated.  Started  only  three  years  ago,  it  has 
Maplewood  Hall  for  ladies,  valued  at  $7000; 
Harding  Place,  the  Principal’s  residence, 
$3000;  the  Institute  building,  $11,0(K);  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  $10(K»  for  scholarshir)S,  and  has 
also  come  into  a  legacy  of  $10,(K)0  from  the  late 
Charles  Atkinson  of  Molina,  with  which  ano¬ 
ther  hall  is  to  be  erected,  making  in  all  $32,- 
(MK).  Rev.  N.  W.  Thornton  is  Principal,  with 
six  assistants.  If  this  Institute  shall  do  for 
the  Church  what  the  old  Presiiyterial  Acade¬ 
my  did  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  which  sent  out  so 
many  able  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  a 
great  work  before  it.  Rev.  John  M.  Linn,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presliyterian  Church,  is  a  warm 
friend  of  this  enteriirise,  and  finds  it  also  an 
addition  to  the  power  of  his  church. 

Sunday  was  spent  with  a  college  class-mate, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Gest  of  Rock  Island,  who  is  the 
first  of  the  class  of  ’60  of  old  Williams  who 
has  been  elected  to  Congress.  This  is  a  genu¬ 
ine  case  of  the  office  seeking  the  man,  who 
honors  it  more  than  he  is  honored  by  it. 

The  Central  Church  has  just  called  Rev.  A. 
B.  Meldrurn  of  San  Francisco.  The  Rev.  W. 
S.  Marquis  is  having  good  success  with  the 
Broadway  Church.  One  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  [ilcasant  visit  with  our  old  Adrian  neighbor, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Littleof  Davenport,  who  isjust  now 
the  most  popular  minister  in  the  Northwest, 
having  recently  entertained  five  hundred  mis¬ 
sionary  angels  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  the 
Northwest.  He  recently  asked  his  people  for 
$1500  for  repairs,  and  they  gave  him  $17(X).  It 
was  a  delight  to  attend  the  young  people’s 
meeting  of  this  church,  and  a  large  audience 
listened  interestedly  in  the  evening  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doings  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tle  reports  free  liquor  in  Davenport,  and  we 
saw  saloons  open  and  in  full  blast  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  A  new  Judge  is  to  be  appointed  for  this 
district,  and  Gov.  Larabee  makes  it  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  shall  enforce  the  law.  With  ano¬ 
ther  Judge,  there  may  and  will  in  time  come  a 
better  state  of  things,  although  the  process  is 
a  slow  one.  By  “  Western  ”  is  now  meant 
west  of  the  Missouri,  where  booming  is  re¬ 


duced  to  a  science.  Mr.  Harsha  said  they 
laid  Omaha  out  on  the  jirairie  seven  miles 
square,  with  a  notice  on  each  side  “  to  be 
continued.”  This  is  boomed,  and  corner  lots 
are  bought  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices,  but 
only  greenhorns  actually  buy.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  East  and  the  West,  is 
that  the  former  does  its  work  and  says  no¬ 
thing  about  it,  while  the  latter  blows  a  horn 
before  it  and  brags  of  everything— as  when  a 
horse  goes  through  the  streets  rearing  and 
plunging,  every  one  goes  out  to  see  him ;  but 
when  one  goes  along  drawing  two  or  three 
tons,  no  one  notices  him.  Chicago  is  now  un¬ 
willing  to  be  considered  Western.  Such  a 
change  has  come  over  this  city  since  we  last 
visited  it,  as  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  no¬ 
ticed  in  this  country  after  a  long  absence— a 
self-consciousness  of  power  which  did  not  care 
what  others  thought  or  said  about  us.  Chica¬ 
go  is  a  mighty  babel,  and  some  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  blocks  and  palatial  residences  are  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  city  in  the  country.  We  were 
most  attracted  by  the  McCormick  Seminary, 
and  were  delightfully  surprised  at  its  situation 
and  grounds  and  buildings.  It  has  five  acres 
of  land,  and  its  three  buildings  in  one  reach 
172  feet  by  60  feet.  The  new  Fowler  Hall  near¬ 
ing  completion,  is  150  by  60,  and  will  cost  $125,- 
000,  and  is  being  erected  by  Mrs.  McCormick. 
Dormitories  will  be  provided,  each  containing 
a  sitting-room  and  bed  room,  for  150  students. 
One  thing  which  no  other  seminary  contains, 
and  which  has  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  is  found  here :  a  parlor  handsomely 
furnished,  containing  also  a  piano,  where  the 
students  can  gather  socially,  and  where  they 
can  receive  their  friends.  This  Seminary  has 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining,  part  of  which 
is  built  up  with  dwellings,  and  the  rest  is  soon 
to  be,  the  rent  of  which  will  furnish  it  with  a 
large  fund,  the  property  being  already  very 
valuable.  There  are  also  on  the  grounds  four 
fine  residences  for  professors.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  meet  some  of  our  boys,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  kind  attention  of  old  parishioners, 
who  could  not  do  too  much  to  show  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  labors  of  former  days.  And 
while  all  this  has  been  very  pleasant,  and  will 
abide  in  memory  a  delight,  there  is  no  place 
like  home.  Wheeler. 
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KKVIKWS,  MAGAZINES, 

The  Amlover  Review  for  June  opens  with  an 
article  by  Prof.  Dewey  on  Ethics  and  Physical 
Science,  in  which  he  acutely  supports  his  deni¬ 
al  of  the  ability  of  physical  science  to  found 
an  ethical  system,  “  bcsNiuse  first,  ethics  deals 
with  an  end,  and  there  is  no  place  for  an  end 
in  nature  as  confined  to  space  and  time ;  and 
because  second,  even  if  there  were  an  end  in 
the  universe,  this  would  not  of  itself  constitute 
the  ideal  for  human  conduct;  and  because 
third,  science  is  utterly  unable  to  establish 
the  essential  feature  of  the  ethical  ideal,  its  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  identity  of  humanity  in  their 
relation  to  it.”  “In  a  world  such  as  physical 
science  takes  cognizance  of,  there  is  no  ground 
for  morals,  no  place  where  the  moral  life  may 
so  much  as  set  its  foot.”  A  novel  mode  of  re¬ 
viewing  Dr.  Harris’  Self-Revelation  of  God,  is 
adopted  by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin.  It  is 
that  of  a  colloquy  between  a  layman  and  a 
philosopher,  the  layman  stating  his  problems, 
and  the  philosopher  solving  them.  Theologi¬ 
cal  students  and  laymen  might  well  read  Pres¬ 
ident  Hyde  in  connection  with  Prof.  Harris. 
Principal  J.  C.  Greenough  on  Morality  and 
Religion  in  the  Public  School,  insists  that  sec¬ 
tarian  differences  ought  not  to  exclude  relig¬ 
ious  truth.  Ho  fails  to  consider  the  case  of  the 
children  of  Jews  and  Infidels,  but  finds  a  largo 
basis  of  Christian  teaching  common  to  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Catholics.  The  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  is  devoted  largely  to  the  defence  of  the 
attitude  of  Andover  towards  the  American 
Board’s  Prudential  Committee.  There  is  also 
a  good  deal  of  raillery  at  the  resolutions  re¬ 
cently  passed  by  the  Hartford  Seminary  Alum¬ 
ni,  which  is  not  adapted  to  sweeten  the  pre¬ 
vailing  discussion. 

Christian  Thought  for  June  has  Logic  and 
Life,  by  Prof.  Bowne ;  The  Relations  of  Christ’s 
Miracles  to  Christianity,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Lord ; 
and  Paul  at  Athens,  by  Charles  F.  Deems, 
D.D.,  and  Views  and  Reviews.  Prof.  Bowne’s 
article  shows  how  largely  belief  is  born  of  life 
and  sentiment,  is  not  held  because  proved,  but 
occasionally  jirovi'd  because  held.  He  is  in¬ 
genious  in  turning  the  tables  on  Science,  re¬ 
futing  it  as  it  refutes  religion.  “First,  let  the 
scientist  settle  with  the  philosophic  skeptic. 
Second,  let  him  rout  the  agnostic.  Third,  let 
him  put  the  idealist  to  flight.  Fourth,  let  him 
prove  that  a  system  of  law  exists  as  an  objec¬ 
tive  fact.  Fifth,  let  him  show  that  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  his  comprehension  of  the  facts,  is 
necessary  to  the  facts  themselves.  Sixth,  let 
him  clear  up  the  dilflculties  in  his  own  meta¬ 
physics.” 

The  yew  Englander  and.  Yale  Review  for  June 
has  no  padding.  Morrison  I.  Swift  makes  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  lal»or  discussions, 
he  being  one  of  the  four  men  who  goes  beneath 
the  surface.  Frederick  Alvord  argues  that  we 
should  take  the  Bible  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we 
like  it,  and  has  in  view  progressive  orthodoxy 
so-called.  All  we  have  recently  said  in  praise 
of  Prof.  Ladd’s  Physiological  Psychology,  is 
vindicated  Ijy  Prof.  Dewey’s  en<lorsement  of 
that  remarkaiile  book.  E.  W.  Gilman  recites 
the  Theological  Issue  in  Connecticut  in  1833. 

LittelVs  Living  Age  for  June  ith  has  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Japan,  full  of  delightful  details  of  trav¬ 
el.  The  author  says  that  “almost  everything 
distinctive  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  of 
Christianity,  is  also  to  be  found  in  Buddhism, 
such  as  images,  jdetures,  lights,  altars,  in¬ 
cense,  vestments,  masses,  rosaries,  monks, 
nuns,  acolytes,  wayside  shrines,  monasteries, 
nunneries,  celibacy,  fasts,  vigils,  retreats,  pil¬ 
grimages,  mendicant  friars,  shaven  heads,  or¬ 
ders  of  clergy,  clerical  habits,  purgatory,  in¬ 
tercession  by  saints  and  priests,  indulgences, 
abbots,  abbesses,  neophytes,  relics,  relic-wor¬ 
ship,  with  many  other  resemblances  in  rites 
and  ceremonies.  The  images  of  Kwan-on,  the 
goddess  of  mercy,  in  Buddhist  temples,  so 
vividly  recall  the  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  that  this  alone 
has  often  been  regarded  as  almost  amounting 
to  a  proof  of  affinity.” 

The  Homiletic  Magazine  (English)  for  May 
begins  a  timely  symi)Osium  on  the  subject  of 
the  reunion  of  Christendom,  answering  two 
questions :  Is  it  desirable  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  The 
Right  Honorable  Earl  Nelson  contributes  the 
first  article,  suggesting  four  things  as  prepar- 
atoi-y :  a  common  acknowledgment  of  error,  a 
common  foundation  on  which  to  rally,  a  com¬ 
mon  basis  of  appeal,  and  earnest,  systematic, 
and  simultaneous  prayer  forjupity.  The  pres¬ 
ent  number  is  rich  in  all  its  departments. 


The  Expositor  for  May  opens  with  Prof.  Har- 
nack’s  article  on  the  Origin  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.  He  finds  pleasure  in  Dr.  Sanday’s 
acceptance  for  the  most  part  of  his  conclusions, 
and  advances  new  proofs  of  his  theory.  His 
chronological  review  shows,  he  thinks,  “  that 
the  Episcopal  theory  is  not  correct,  but  that 
also  the  assumption  is  wrong  that  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  constitution  has  been  developed  out  of 
an  original  Presbyterial  constitution.”  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Page  attacks  the  translation  of  the  Re¬ 
visers  of  the  Prophecy  Concerning  Judas,  and 
he  paraphrases  his  retranslation  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way.  Prof.  Godet,  Dr.  Maclaren,  Dr. 
Dods,  and  Prof.  Warfield,  add  much  to  the 
weight  of  an  able  number. 

The  Church  Magazine  is  a  publication  of  the 
Episcopalians.  Their  eminent  colored  rector. 
Dr.  Alexander  Crummell  of  Washington,  in 
the  June  number  discusses  the  best  methods 
of  Church  work  among  the  colored  people. 
He  advocates  a  racial  ministry  strongly  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  great  centres,  reinforced  by  assist¬ 
ants,  schools,  hospitals,  catechists,  professors, 
and  teachers.  He  declares  that  colored  people 
have  largely  drifted  away  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  Churches,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  black  race  is  to  “  racial  auton¬ 
omy  and  racial  self-training.” 

The  Missionary  Review  for  June  has  a  valua¬ 
ble  general  summary  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
1885-1886.  Dr.  Pierson  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  recent  missionary  uprising  among  stu¬ 
dents,  and  counting  colleges  not  yet  visited, 
and  taking  in  women  as  well  as  men,  he  thinks 
that  three  thousand  are  ready  to  go  abroad 
for  Christ. 

Vick’s  Magazine  for  June  says  that  the  sale 
of  roses  reaches  a  million  plants  a  year,  and 
tnat  in  1885  twenty-four  million  cut  roses  were 
sold  by  the  trade.  This  Magazine  is  ably  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  jubilee  year  of  Queen  Victoria  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  an  outbreak  of  books  pertaining  to  her¬ 
self  and  her  era.  The  Queen’s  friendship  for 
Principal  Tulloch,  to  whose  widow  and  son 
she  wrote  touching  letters  of  sympathy  when 
he  died,  is  to  be  manifested  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Mr.  W.  W.  Tulloch  has  written  for 
boys  and  girls  the  story  of  the  Queen’s  Life, 
and  the  Queen  has  revised  it  with  her  own 
hand.  It  is  now  in  the  press  of  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  &  Son,  and  will  soon  be  published. 

Encyclop(edia  of  Living  Divines  and  Christiam 
Workers  of  all  Denominations  in  Europe  and 
America.  Boiuf?  a  Supplement  to  the  Sebuff-Herzog 
Encyclonsedia  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Edited  by 
Rev.  Philip  ScliafT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Jackson,  M.A.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1887. 

By  a  generous  principle  of  inclusion,  this 
volume  contains  sketches  of  “  contemporary 
divines,  celebrated  preachers,  Christian  work¬ 
ers,  theological  professors,  church  dignitaries, 
and  editors  of  prominent  religious  periodicals.** 
No  doubt  names  could  be  added  to  and  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  list  ai>proved  by  the  compilers, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  remarkably  fair,  full,  and 
accurate.  Though  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Schaff-Herzog  Religious  Encyclopeedia, 
it  has  an  independent  value. 

Elements  of  Botany.  Including  Organography,  Veg¬ 
etable  Histology,  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Vegeta- 
l)le  Taxonomy,  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
By  Edson  8.  Bistiii,  A.M.,  F.lt.M.8.  Chicago:  Q.  P. 
Eugeihard  &  Co.  1887.  $2.50. 

Leading  on  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
in  clear  style,  with  ample  knowledge,  with  five 
hundred  drawings  by  the  author’s  hand,  this 
book  will  rank  with  the  best  of  those  designed 
for  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  who  may  choose  to  use  it  with¬ 
out  the  teacher’s  aid. 

Random  Recollections.  By  Henry  B.  Stanton.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  1887.  $1.M. 

As  a  volume  of  personal  reminiscence  and 
gossip,  especially  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
the  circles  of  abolition,  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat  this  book.  Here  and  there  a  sentence 
might  well  have  been  expunged,  for  the  sake 
of  the  sensibilities  of  the  living.  Seven  index- 
pages  are  filled  with  the  names  of  men  and 
women  referred  to,  and  good  stories  are  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  names  of  many  of  them. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Shadow.  Reveries  of  a  Convales¬ 
cent.  By  Fannie  Nichols  Benjamin.  Boston:  Tlck- 
nor  A  Co.  1887. 

The  pages  of  this  dainty  book  contain  the 
fragrance  of  a  beautiful  mind  exhaled  in  the 
dreamy  hours  of  convalescence.  Yet  these 
reveries  consist  of  stronger  stuff  than  dreams 
are  made  of,  and  cultivated  minds  will  bo 
quickened  by  their  teaching.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is  that  the  spiritual  element  is  not  deep 
enough. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  India  Missions  of  thk 
Presbyterian  Church.  Presbyterian  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  23  Centre  street,  New  York. 

^  Dr.  John  Newton  writes  on  the  Lodiana  Mis¬ 
sion,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Holcomb  on  the  Furrukha- 
bad  Mission,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Seiler  on  the 
Kolhapur  Mission,  covering  the  history  of  a 
half  century.  The  book  was  printed  at  Alla¬ 
habad.  It  is  a  very  interesting  account  made 
on  missionary  ground  by  missionary  pens, 
and  goes  into  details  in  regard  to  fiersons  and 
work. 

Scribner’s  Magazine.  Volume  I.  January-June. 

The  first  volume  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  sur- 
[lasses  expectation  in  external  appearance,  and 
in  the  variety  and  value  of  contents.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  is  as  deserved  as  it  is  remarkable. 

Primary  Fridays.  No.  3.  Chicago :  The  Interstate 
Publishing  Company.  25  cents. 

This  is  a  selection  of  poems  for  very  young 
children.  They  are  selected  by  the  best  taste, 
and  are  suited  to  families  as  well  as  schools. 

Environment.  A  Story  of  Modern  Society.  By  Florine 
Thayer  McCray.  New  York :  Funk  &,  Wugoalis. 
1887.  $1.25. 

A  story  that  might  have  been  stronger. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  H.  Kerr  *  Co..  Chicago:  Aphorisms  of  the  Three 

Threes.  By  Ed  ward  Owliigs  Towne. - The  Faith  that 

Makes  Faithful.  By  W.  C.  Gannett  and  J.  L.  Jones. - 

Seed  Thoughts  from  Brjbert  Browning.  Selected  by  Mary  E. 

Burt. - Practical  Piety.  Four  Discourses  by  J.  L.  Jones. 

- The  Legend  of  Lamlet.  By  George  P.  Hausen. - Pro¬ 
gress  from  PoveVty.  By  G.  B.  Stebblns. 

Tlcknor  &  Co.,  Boston:  A  Nameless  Nobleman.  By  Jane 
O.  Austin.  Paper  Series. 

Cassell  &  Company,  New  York:  Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Cato 
the  Younger,  Agls,  Cleomeuos,  and  the  Gracchi.  MaUonal 
Library  Series. 

The  Century  Company,  Now  York:  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War.  No.  1. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Hass:  History 
of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  during  Its  First  Half  Century 
— 1837-1887.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  (Locke)  Stow  of  class  of  18M. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York:  Manners  and  Social 

Usages.  By  Mrs.  John  Sherwood. - A  Humble  Romance, 

and  ether  sbirles.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. - The  Franklin 

Song  Collection  No.  4.  Songs  and  Hymns  for  School  and 
Home. - Amor  Vlnclt.  A  novel.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin. 

Saxon  k  Co.,  Loudon  and  New  York :  The  Story  of  MeUa- 
kahtla.  By  Henry  S.  Wellcome. 

Appleton  A  Co.,  New  York  :  The  College  and  the  Church. 
The  “How  I  was  Educated”  papers  and  denomlnaUoual 

“Confessions"  from  the  Forum  Magazine. - On  'Teaching 

English.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D. - Principles  of  Educa¬ 

tion  Practically  Applied.  By  J.  M.  Greeuwootl,  A.M. 

Ginn  k  Company,  Boston:  A  Third  Header.  Stlckney. 
- Wentworth  k  Hill's  Exercise  Manuals.  No.  1.  Arith¬ 
metic. 

Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Chicago :  Memoir  of  B<jbert  Moffat.  By  M.  L.  Wilder. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York:  Psychology.  The 
Motive  Powers,  Emotions.  Conscience,  Will.  By  James  Mc- 
Cosb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Periodicals  for  June:  New  York— Child  Culture;  Boston 
—The  Writer,  Lend  a  Hand ;  New  Haven,  Conn.— New  Eng¬ 
lander;  Nortbfield,  Minn.— The  Sidereal  Messenger;  Fbll- 
adelpbla — 'The  Church  Magazine.  For  July :  New  York — 
The  Quiver. 
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EX-TICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER 


By  Her.  C.  S.  Bichardson.  - 
The  shadows  which  have  been  gathering  for 
weary  weeks  and  months  round  the  old  home¬ 
stead  of  this  illustrious  man,  at  last  deepened 
into  the  shadow  of  death.  When  the  bells 
tolled  these  tidings,  and  the  flags  waved  their 
mourning  emblems  at  half-mast,  who  of  us 
but  felt  a  greater  sorrow  than  bell  or  banner 
could  speak  ?  If  all  that  was  lovely  in  him, 
if  whatever  was  precious  in  his  character,  were 
now  wrapped  in  a  death-shroud,  we  would  still 
hold  his  dust  sacred,  while  the  burial  service 
would  seem  to  mock  our  grief.  But  we  are  com¬ 
forted  that  death  is  not  annihilation.  Through 
the  Gospel  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  trusted, 
there  falls  at  our  feet  the  light  of  an  eternal 
hope.  The  death  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
God  and  the  people,  will  perform  a  benefleent 
office  for  our  modem  politician,  for  the  young 
commerciai  adventurer,  for  all  in  public  or 
private  walks,  if  it  shall  lead  men  to  cry 
“Halt,”  and  to  see  what  it  is  that  gives  solid 
worth  to  a  human  life. 

No  man  could  be  more  a  part  of  his  native 
town  than  Mr.  Wheeler  of  his.  Its  ancestry 
was  his ;  its  early  struggles  from  an  inconspic¬ 
uous  hamlet  in  the  then  Northern  Wilderness, 
to  the  thrift,  beauty,  and  promise  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition,  were  struggles  in  which  he  bore 
a  large  share.  The  period  covered  by  his  life 
was  the  most  signifleant  epoch  in  our  national 
history.  He  saw  his  native  State  increase  its 
population  from  one  and  a  half  millions  in 
1820,  to  five  and  a  half  millions ;  the  United 
States  from  ten  millions  to  sixty  millions  of 
freemen.  He  saw  the  Union  of  twenty-three 
imperial  Commonwealths  enlarged  to  thirty- 
eight.  During  his  life,  our  Western  frontier 
line  has  been  carried  so  far  Westward  as  to  be 
practically  erased.  He  saw  the  overthrow  of 
Slavery,  and  the  complete  vindication  of  na¬ 
tional  unity.  He  saw  education  developed 
from  its  infancy  into  the  370  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  to-day,  with  their  65,000  students ; 
while  the  churches  of  our  common  Lord  have 
multiplied  in  like  proportion^  In  all  this, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  apply  mathematics  to 
human  influence,  we  rejoice  in  recording  that 
his  hand  and  brain  and  heart  wrought  might¬ 
ily. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  typical  American.  By 
Instinct  and  training,  he  was  one  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  No  distance  could  ever  come  between 
him  and  the  masses.  From  an  humble  but 
religious  parentage,  without  wealth,  inured 
to  long  processes  of  privation,  thrown  back 
again  and  again  upon  his  native  resources,  he 
steadfastly  bore  with  him  three  guarantees  o^f 
success— a  brave  heart,  a  clear  head,  an  hon¬ 
est  purpose.  Sprung  from  New  England 
stock,  he  gloried  in  it.  The  following  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  public  addresses :  “  Let  the 
flippant  scoff  as  they  may,  the  world  never 
furnished  so  grand,  so  heroic,  so  resultant  a 
character  as  that  of  the  Puritan.” 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  incorrupt¬ 
ible.  He  could  never  be  bought  nor  bribed. 
When  he  entered  Congress  for  the  first  time 
In  1860,  and  looked  at  the  darkening  plot  of 
treason  that  was  slowly  culminating  into  open, 
deadly  rebellion  against  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  it  ever  whispered  that  his  vote  or 
voice  or  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  wavered  ? 
No  man  sat  in  those  national  councils  who 
gave  a  more  stainless  allegiance  to  that  flag 
which  was  defiantly  menaced ;  and  when  the 
bolt  at  last  fell,  the  awful  gauntlet  of  war  cast, 
and  our  continent  rocked  in  the  throes  of  a 
contest  such  as  the  world  had  not  seen — all 
through  these  long  years,  whether  the  tide  of 
battle  here  and  there  turned  for  or  against  us, 
such  was  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  issue,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  at 
stake,  that  not  a  look  of  dismay  ever  whiten¬ 
ed  his  face,  nor  did  a  note  of  discouragement 
cross  his  lips. 

His  political  faith  was  radical.  He  allied 
himself  fearlessly  to  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  a  part  of  its  life  from  its  birth  ;  gave 
it  the  entire  support  of  his  intelligence,  con¬ 
science,  and  strength.  He  was  a  partisan  in 
the  sense  that  every  strong  mao  must  be  a 
radical.  That  species  of  partisanship  can 
never  detract  from  fame.  Such  have  been  all 
the  prominent  figures  in  our  political  annals 
from  Jackson  to  Chase.  The  saying  is  forever 
true  that  “  One  man  with  a  belief  is  a  greater 
power  than  a  thousand  who  have  only  inter¬ 
ests.”  Let  it  be  said,  in  justice  to  this  man, 
that  straight  through  his  Congressional  ca¬ 
reer,  though  breathing  air  that  was  at  times 
full  of  the  darkest  suspicions,  when  charges 
of  venality  and  official  corruption  were  rife — 
when,  as  now,  it  was  the  fashion  to  dabble  in 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds  —  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
hands  were  clean,  his  reputation  spotless. 
The  torches  of  investigation  miuht  blaze  over 
every  act  of  his  without  shadowing  his  moral 
integrity;  and  during  that  campaign  which 
came  later,  after  his  nomination  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  when  through  the  gendering  of 
hot  hates  it  has  unfortunately  become  in 
American  politics  too  easy  a  thing  to  call  vir¬ 
tue  vice  and  to  blister  good  with  ill,  he  went 
unscathed. 

As  Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  possessed  exceptional  fitness.  He 
brought  to  that  chair  a  commanding  presence, 
a  self-poise,  a  grace,  a  dignity,  an  acumen,  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Parliamentary 
usage,  which  from  the  first  session  to  the  last 
compelled  success  to  wait  upon  him. 

When  he  retired  from  public  service  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  he  was  not  embittered  by  the 
raspings  that  are  incident  to  the  ordinary  pol¬ 
itician’s  life.  He  could  speak  kindly  of  politi¬ 
cal  opponents. 

A  conspicuous  trait  in  our  departed  friend 
was  his  love  ef  home.  One  who  saw  Mr. 
Wheeler  only  in  the  hurly-burly  of  politics, 
failed  to  see  a  very  essential  charm  of  his  na¬ 
ture.  Always  companionable ;  the  face  severe 
in  outline  till  enlivened  by  the  cordiality  of 
heart  which  shone  through  it  till  the  severer 
lines  were  lost  in  gentleness  and  kindness ;  a 
hearty  manner,  which  said  “  good  will  ”  with¬ 
out  saying  it;  a  retentive  memory;  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence ; 
a  fine  sense  of  humor;  quick  at  repartee ;  and 
behind  this,  a  manliness  that  was  too  manly 
to  wound  a  friend— these  were  some  of  the 
cords  which  bound  kindred  and  neighbor  and 
acquaintance  to  him  so  strongly. 

Intellectually,  while  not  in  the  technical 
sense  a  classical  scholar,  in  his  mental  culture 
he  was  far  above  the  average  man  of  affairs. 
He  was  widely  conversant  with  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  authors.  Whittier  and  Lowell  and  Bry¬ 
ant  of  our  own  land  were  his  favorites.  Of 
the  poets  on  the  other  side,  Burns  fascinated 
him  most.  His  sentences  were  always  care¬ 
fully  written,  always  chaste,  and  with  the 
voice  accompanying,  often  eloquent.  If  upon 
the  i>latform  he  did  not  rank  as  an  orator,  nor 
on  the  floor  as  an  extempore  debater,  he  could 
be  safely  trusted  to  carry  conviction  where  the 
brilliant  orator  or  the  skilful  tactician  might 
signally  fail.  His  words  were  sure  to  be 
weighted  with  sober  sense,  shaped  into  clear 
logic,  and  inspired  by  a  great,  honest  heart. 

Mr.  Wheeler  had  a  deeply  religious  nature, 
though  at  times  clouded.  He  publicly  pro¬ 


fessed  Christ  twenty -eight  years  ago.  His 
soul  did  not  mount  to  such  heights  of  ecstasy 
as  many  claim  to  have  in  their  experience; 
but  the  fruits  on  the  tree  of  his  Christian  life 
were  far  more  abundant  than  on  that  of  many 
who  claim  the  ecstasy.  He  had  an  underlying 
faith  in  God’s  directing  the  world’s  history, 
and  therefore,  to  his  mind,  controlling  his  own 
life.  In  his  closing  days,  when  asked  “For 
what  will  you  give  up  that  trust  ?  ”  his  imme¬ 
diate  answer  was  “  Not  for  the  whole  world.” 
His  creed  was  a  simple  one:  Man  a  sinner, 
hence  the  need  of  personal  repentance;  the 
Atonement  on  Calvary  the  provision,  and  Christ 
the  only  Saviour.  No  one  ever  heard  his  pray¬ 
ers  at  the  social  meeting  without  being  struck 
with  the  profound  humility  of  spirit  with  which 
his  heart  approached  the  mercy-seat.  He  grew 
in  his  later  years  to  value  supremely  personal 
work  for  Christ:  “for,”  said  he  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  “  the  grandest  work  that  can  be  done  on 
earth  is  to  lead  men  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.” 
In  an  address  he  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
the  beautiful  sanctuary  which  is  largely  a 
monument  of  his  beneficence,  he  said  “  Faith 
in  Christ  is  the  golden  key  to  the  infinite  treas¬ 
ury  of  infinite  riches.” 

The  dominant  trait  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  char¬ 
acter,  was  his  catholic-spirited  benevolence. 
His  was  not  the  charity  that  goes  out  merely 
when  a  city  is  burned  or  earthquaked :  it  was 
not  intermittent,  but  a  fixed  habit  of  his  life. 
Like  other  philanthropists,  he  had  favorite 
channels  for  his  gifts ;  but  he  went  far  outside 
of  these,  and  looked  at  want  as  want,  and  upon 
himself  as  a  servant  of  Christ  to  do  what  lay 
in  his  power  to  meet  that  want.  This  was  an 
ingrained  grace.  After  recovery  from  a  pro¬ 
tracted  illness  in  1872,  he  resolved  to  make  an 
annual  thankoffering  of  $1000  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  which  purpose  was  faithfully 
carried  out.  From  1882  to  1886,  his  charities 
amounted  to  $40,000.  He  was  largely  his  own 
executor.  His  benefactions  went  broadcast. 
Scores  of  young  men  have  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  a  starting-point  in  life  while  pursuing 
courses  of  collegiate  study  or  the  more  com¬ 
mon  vocations.  Scarcely  a  church  on  this 
Northern  frontier  but  has  felt  the  quickening 
help  of  his  heart  and  purse.  Auburn  Semina¬ 
ry  received  $3000  as  a  permanent  scholarship. 
Other  denominations  than  his  own  have  been 
generously  favored.  Is  it  strange  that  we  who 
knew  him,  loved  him  with  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  love  ? 

After  months  of  great  bodily  suffering,  death 
at  length  drew  near,  and  his  lifelong  prayer 
was  granted  that  the  blow  might  be  struck 
gently.  Painlessly  as  a  child  falls  on  sleep,  or 
as  a  star  fades  before  the  larger  light,  he  pass¬ 
ed  from  us. 

As  one  who  was  permitted  to  share  the  clos¬ 
er  relations  of  pastor,  and  to  know  and  feel 
the  warmth  of  his  great  heart,  I  lay  this  lov¬ 
ing  tribute  upon  his  grave. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 


EMANCIPATION  DAY  IN  FLORIDA. 

By  Bev.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

What  the  Fourth  of  July  Is  to  the  patriotic 
American,  and  the  Queen’s  birthday  to  the  loyal 
Englishman,  “  Emancipation  Day  ”  is  to  the  seven 
miiiion  Freedmen  of  the  South,  who  celebrate  it 
as  the  day  of  their  deliverance.  It  is  the  jubilee 
of  liberty,  and  as  each  anniversary  recars,  the 
songs  and  speeches  delivered  are  equally  divided 
between  the  praises  of  the  Lord  and  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  latter  personage  is  looked  upen  as 
the  patron  saint  of  the  colored  race,  and  in  study¬ 
ing  the  early  history  of  his  struggles  with  poverty 
in  the  rall-splttting  period  of  his  career,  his  final 
success  is  regarded  as  a  prophecy  and  pledge  of  a 
better  time  yet  in  store  for  those  whom  one  stroke 
of  his  pen  freed  from  oppression. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  unusually  hard  one 
to  the  colored  people  in  this  section  of  the  Gulf 
States.  A  terrific  storm  on  June  30, 1886,  destroyed 
a  greater  part  of  their  com  crop,  and  crippled  the 
cotton  crop ;  so  that  it  took  all  they  had  to  cover 
their  debts  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  utter 
destitution  has  been  the  lot  of  thousands  since. 
This  destitution  is  now  at  its  height,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  hunger  and  nakedness  are  relieved  by 
the  coming  crop,  which  at  present  writing  looks 
promising. 

To  cheer  and  encourage  many  who  sadly  need 
It,  we  gave  the  colored  people  of  Middle  Florida 
the  most  impressive  celebration  of  their  own 
“Emancipation  Day”  which  they  ever  witnessed, 
and  which  they  declare  they  will  long  remember 
with  gratitude.  Why  the  date  of  this  anniversary 
is  placed  on  May  20th,  we  cannot  yet  discover,  but 
the  colored  people  say  it  took  from  January  till 
May  for  the  news  of  their  emancipation  to  reach 
them.  Even  then  it  was  kept  secret  from  them  by 
the  whites,  though  they  suspected  something  had 
occurred  by  the  expression  of  anxiety  and  fore¬ 
boding  on  the  faces  of  their  former  masters. 
When  at  last  the  news  spread  from  mouth  to 
mouth  that  they  were  free,  they  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

The  exercises  for  the  evening  of  Emancipation 
Day,  were  held  on  the  summit  of  the  high  ildge 
overlooking  Lake  Jackson,  Leon  county.  The 
concourse  of  people  gathered  in  the  Live-oak 
Gjove  of  the  “Shldz  u-o-ka  Plantation,”  was  only 
limited  by  the  vehicles  obtainable  at  Tallahassee 
(six  miles  south)  and  throughout  the  adjacent  hill 
country.  Our  own  plantation  (of  two  thousand 
acres)  furnished  its  full  quota,  and  all  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  plantations  were  well  represented,  as  this  is 
the  centre  of  the  “  Black  Belt,”  as  it  is  called. 

In  the  afternoon  a  procession  of  colored  Sunday- 
schools  marched  into  the  grounds  and  down  Mag¬ 
nolia  avenue  chanting  “Come  to  Jesus,”  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  hymn  with  a  plaintive  wail  as  a  chorus. 
The  white-robed  retinue  halted  beneath  a  group  of 
giant  live-oaks  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  held 
a  barbecue,  such  as  they  used  to  have  in  the  old 
Slavery  days.  Near  at  hand,  on  the  hill-slope, 
was  a  neat  white-washed  house,  known  as  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  located  near  a  cool  spring.  This 
was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  barbecue,  and 
its  steps  swarmed  with  youthful  darkies  who  sang 
and  feasted  alternately.  An  ox  was  roasted  in  a 
pit,  and  several  bushels  of  bread  and  cake  were 
distributed,  and  a  barrel  of  iced  lemonade. 

As  night  came  on,  the  assembly  increased,  and 
gathered  in  front  of  an  Immense  screen  suspended 
between  two  tall  live-oaks.  Here  for  an  hour  they 
witnessed  stereopticon  pictures  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  their  expressions  of  delight  and  aston¬ 
ishment  were  unbounded.  The  same  views  were 
given  as  were  once  exhibited  before  the  Mikado 
and  his  Imperial  Court  in  Japan,  and  subsequently 
used  before  the  most  cultured  assemblies  in  New 
Yoik,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The 
colored  audience,  uneducated  though  they  were, 
appreciated  the  finest  art  effects  quite  as  quickly 
as  other  and  more  refined  assemblies  had  done  be¬ 
fore  them.  Towards  the  close  they  broke  out 
spontaneously  in  singing  the  “Rock  of  Ages” 
when  the  dissolving  views  of  that  title  were  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  canvas.  The  “Angel  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection  ”  (of  the  Bird  Monument,  Philadelphia) 
they  gazed  upon  with  awe,  as  if  Gabriel  was  about 
to  blow  his  last  trump.  But  when  the  scene 
changed  to  a  brilliant  revolving  chromotrope, 
with  Abraham  Lincoln’s  homely  and  familiar  face 
in  the  centre  of  it,  they  exclaimed  enthusiastically 
“  Thar  he  is !  That’s  him  !  De  Lord  bless  him  !  ” 
A  tableaux  was  then  given  of  “  Liberty  Enlight¬ 
ening  the  World.”  The  uplifted  torch  was  a  pow¬ 
erful  oxy-hydrogen  light,  that  turned  night  into 
day,  and  the  base  of  the  statue  was  illuminateil  i>y 
colored  fires.  The  grove  and  grounds  were  flood¬ 
ed  with  a  soft  mellow  light,  and  the  throng  of 


dusky  faces  looked  on  as  though  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  were  coming ;  while  the  band  burst  forth  in 
several  stirring  airs  of  martial  music. 

Gov.  E.  A.  Perry  of  Florida  addressed  the  col¬ 
ored  assembly,  and  his  remarks  were  received  with 
cheers.  He  guaranteed,  as  the  chief  Executive, 
that  their  rights  and  privileges  would  be  respect¬ 
ed,  if  they  would  become  thrifty,  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zens,  worthy  of  respect ;  that  whatever  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  separated  them  from  the  whites,  the  law 
and  the  Commonwealth  knew  them  only  as  citi¬ 
zens  so  long  as  they  were  orderly  and  obedient  to 
the  State.  No  privilege  would  be  extended  to  the 
most  cultured  mansion,  that  would  not  also  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  occupant  of  the  humblest  cabin. 

Letters  of  regret  expressing  the  warmest  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  colored  race,  were  received  from 
George  H.  Stuart  and  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson 
of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Thomas  T.*W right  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis  of  Boston,  and  other 
philanthropists. 

Mr.  Stuart  struck  the  keynote  when  he  said 
“Could  I  be  with  you  all,  my  heart  would  join 
fervently  with  yours  in  ascription  of  thanksgiving 
to  Him  who  is  King  and  Master  above  all,  and  who 
used  our  late  and  beloved  President  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  to  be  a  fitting  instrument  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  so  great  an  Emancipation.  This  occasion 
recalls  vivid  memories  of  my  past  connection  with 
the  Christian  Commission,  and  of  the  national 
struggle  that  loosed  the  shackles  of  American 
Slavery.” 

Dr.  Pierson’s  letter  is  inspiring  in  its  tone,  and 
presages  the  dawn  of  brighter  things  to  come.  It 
sounds  the  clarion-notes  of  a  new  crusade  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  colored  race,  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
a  spiritual  liberty  yet  to  be  attained.  It  is  heart¬ 
warming  and  soul-cheering,  and  in  it  he  adds 
“  I  wish  that  a  hundred  miles  of  travel  would 
bring  me  to  Shidzuoka.  You  will  have  a  grand 
time.  Write  it  up,  and  let  us  have  one  more  of 
your  letters  in  The  EvANOEniST  from  the  7iew 
Shidzuoka.”  (It  is  in  response  to  this  request 
that  the  present  letter  is  written.) 

The  Hon.  T.  T.  Wright,  founder  of  the  Florida 
Chautauqua,  and  formerly  the  “John  Wanamak- 
er”  of  Birmingham,  says:  “No  living  mortal  de¬ 
sires  the  well-being  of  the  colored  race  more  than 
I,  or  has  more  anxiously  studied  their  wants,  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  dangers.  A  relative  of  mine  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Colonizing  Society,  an 
Institution  which  in  its  day  did  some  good.  But 
its  season  of  usefulness  is  passed.  The  colored 
people  should  now  remain  here,  the  land  of  their 
birth.  In  no  other  land  may  the  Industrious  more 
readily  acquire  homes,  independence,  and  the 
blessings  of  life.  My  advice  to  our  colored  citi¬ 
zen  is.  Show  your  aiyprp.ciation  of  the  freedom  you 
celebrate  by  being  worthy  of  it.  Become  producers 
and  home-owners,  and  you  have  found  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  future  on  this  Continent.  ...  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  more  important  to  teach  men  how  to 
live,  than  how  to  die,  I  would,  therefore,  suggest 
not  a  Theological  Institution  for  our  colored 
friends,  but  an  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  where  colored  pupils  may  learn  practical  ag¬ 
riculture  and  industrial  arts,  fitting  them  for  the 
demands  and  duties  of  every-day  life.  With  high 
moral  training,  such  an  Institution  would  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  colored  race,  and  to  the  whole 
South.”  (This  latter  suggestion  is  now  being  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  College  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  is  drawn  up,  to  present  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  now  in  session  in  Tallahassee.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  letters  and  addresses, 
the  colored  band  struck  up  a  national  air,  and  fire¬ 
works  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  Un¬ 
der  a  blaze  of  calcium  lights,  the  band  marched 
down  the  hill-slope,  the  Crowd  following  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  last  act  on  the  programme,  viz:  “The 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.” 

In  the  melee  orders  became  somewhat  mixed, 
and  the  garrison  of  the  extemporized  “  fort”  see¬ 
ing  the  multitude  approaching,  and  hearing  the 
defiant  strains  of  music,  opened  fire  upon  the  head 
of  the  advancing  column  with  a  fusillade  of  Roman 
candles,  giant  fire-crackers,  blue  lights,  and  blank 
cartridges.  A  Bull  Run  stampede  immediately 
followed,  but  the  reserves  coming  into  action  at 
once,  “bombarded  the  fort  over  the  heads  of  the 
fugitives  with  a  battery  of  two  dozen  sky-rockets 
and  Roman  candles  of  largest  calibre.  The  rock¬ 
ets  exploded  directly  over  the  “  fort,”  and  the  can¬ 
dles,  carrying  twelve  balls  each,  dropped  “  hot 
shot”  within  it,  so  that  the  garrison  (finding  their 
ammunition  exhausted,  and  having  no  flag  to  haul 
down,)  evacuated  in  confusion.  The  drum-beat 
soon  called  victors  to  refreshments  of  cake  and 
iced  lemonade,  when  it  was  found  that  there  were 
none  killed,  and  few  “missing.”  At  midnight  the 
multitude  dispersed,  the  strata  of  powder-smoke 
floated  lazily  across  the  lake,  the  calcium  lights 
were  extinguished,  the  strains  of  music  died  away 
in  the  distance,  and  silence  reigned  unbroken  at 
Shidzuoka,  the  “  Hill  of  Peace.” 


A  GREAT  DAY  DOWN  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  the  North,  To 
what  use  does  the  educated  negro  put  his  educa¬ 
tion  ?  If  one  would  see  this  question  answered  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way,  I  advise  him  to  visit  a 
certain  Normal  and  Industrial  School  in  Alabama, 
and  attend  Commencement  there  if  possible.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  connected  with  the  institution  is  a  negro, 
and  most  of  the  officers  and  teachers  were  former¬ 
ly  slaves. 

The  school  whose  Commencement  I  refer  to, 
was  organized  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  July  4,  1881,  and 
is  called  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School.  It  was  not 
a  very  difficult  task  to  organize  it,  for  there  were 
only  thirty  pupils  and  one  teacher,  with  no  lands, 
buildings,  or  money,  save  a  promised  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2000  from  the  State. 

Six  years  in  the  life  of  a  school  is  not  long  any¬ 
where,  and  here  under  our  peculiar  circumstances, 
it  is  a  very  short  time.  Yet  to-day  nearly  4000 
people  attended  Commencement  exercises  at  'Tus- 
kegee,  and  seventeen  pupils  graduated  from  a  four 
years’  course.  Over  300  students  have  been  in  at- 
tendabce  during  the  year,  with  twenty  teachers, 
doing  a  literary  and  industrial  work  involving  an 
outlay  of  $20,o00,  about  $15,000  of  which  has  been 
secured  mostly  from  friends  at  the  North,  and 
wholly  through  the  personal  solicitations  of  Prof. 
B.  T.  Washington,  Principal  of  the  School. 

The  School  now  has  540  acres  of  land,  some  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings,  a  fine  saw-mill,  carpenter-shop, 
printing  office,  laundry,  blacksmith’s  shop,  brick 
yard — in  fact,  so  many  and  varied  are  the  indus¬ 
tries,  that  one’s  first  impression  as  he  enters  the 
grounds,  is  that  he  is  in  a  sort  of  a  model  world. 
It  is  a  fact  that  almost  everything  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  400  people  on  the  grounds,  is  carried  on 
there. 

This  part  of  the  black  belt  of  Alabama,  has  not 
in  all  its  history  known  a  greater  day  than  to-day. 
I  wish  I  could  picture  to  you  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  throng  of  people  as  they  swarmed  everywhere. 
From  8.30  .V.  M.  to  12  M.  examinations  were  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  class-rooms,  and  all  the  industries 
were  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
regular  superintendents.  Arranged  under  the 
large  mulberry  trees  were  the  stock  and  products 
of  the  farm,  including  samples  of  most  beautiful, 
snow-white,  newly-made  honey,  in  one-pound  box¬ 
es,  from  the  apiary. 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  the  graduating  ex¬ 
ercises  and  the  annual  address.  A  large  wigwam 
had  been  built,  and  when  it  had  been  crowded  by 
an  audience  of  nearly  3000,  not  less  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  were  on  the  outside.  The  addresses  by  the 
graduating  class  were  in  most  excellent  taste  and 
a  surprise  in  every  way,  even  to  those  who  for 
many  years  have  been  most  Interested  observers 
of  the  development  of  the  colored  youth.  Very 
marked  was  the  earnest  and  practical  spirit  shown 


by  all,  at  times  causing  deep  emotion  in  the  great 
audience,  and  more  than  once,  with  the  unbound¬ 
ed  joy  felt  by  every  one,  starting  the  tear  in  many 
an  eye. 

Very  touching  was  the  deep  interest  shown  by 
the  old  fathers  and  mothers,  who  never  having 
been  to  school  themselves,  were  yet  permitted  to 
see  their  children  and  grandchildren  actually  be¬ 
coming  graduates ;  and  when  amid  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  waving  of  flags,  and  clapping  of  hands, 
they  received  their  diplomas,  it  seemed  as  if  their 
hearts  were  more  than  full,  and  many  sobbed 
aloud.  One  good  old  mother  marched  by  the  side 
of  her  son  in  all  the  processions  of  the  day,  and 
when  his  name  was  called  to  receive  his  diploma, 
she  rose  up  before  all  the  people  and  blessed  God, 
then  sat  down,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept.  How  I  wished  by  some  means  that 
scene  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  might  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  when  unpaid  bills  are  pressing  hard, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  School  is  so  much  lessen¬ 
ed  for  want  of  mofley.  Prof.  B.  T.  Washington 
(the  Principal)  might  reproduce  it  in  the  presence 
of  our  men  of  large  means. 

The  needs  of  the  School  for  next  year  cannot  be 
less  than  $30,000 ;  they  may  be  much  more.  It 
ought  to  have  a  thousand  students  annu  illy.  That 
number  is  within  easy  reach,  and  if  money  can  be 
had  to  house  and  feed  them.  Prof.  Washington 
has  shown  abundant  ability  to  organize  and  train 
them. 

May  27,  1887. 


THE  LIVING  PASTOR.* 

BY  THE  KEV.  JAMES  H.  TAYLOR. 

I  glanced  at  the  flo  k  In  Its  sbeiihor  Hess  waiting, 

I  glanced  at  the  chair,  sadly  silent  in  draping, 

I  thought  of  the  years  he  had  stood  there  as  witness 
'Tween  Ood  and  that  people,  and  felt  my  uotttness 
To  8|)eak,  as  was  needful,  with  hearts  that  wore  yearning 
To  heiir,  e’en  a  word,  from  the  one  wh  se  best  learning 
They  knew  ha  1  been  learned  at  the  feet  of  the  .Master; 
But  thou  I  bethought  me  that  He,  the  real  Paator, 

Was  still  there  before  them,  liivlsloie  Teacher, 

Aud  they  only  require  of  a  single  day's  pr>  acher. 

That  he  shadow  himself  behind  the  true  Leider, 

Or  stand,  self  forgotten,  a  etroiig  promise  pleader; 

While  He,  the  Transfigured,  will  appear  In  His  splendor, 
Dls|>elllng  all  darkness.  In  sym  •sthy  reinler— 

“  Fear  not  little  flock,  'tls  y.iur  Father's  g  sj  I  pleasure 
To  give  you  the  kingdom ’’ — He  gives  In  "g'HvJ  me.  siiie.” 
So  saith  the  Oood  Shetiherd— ••  Forsake  will  I  never,’’ 

But  “  Peace  I  leave  with  you,’’  e’eu  “  my  peace”  forever. 

*Oa  officiating,  A  stranger,  in  a  pulp  t  Just  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  pastor. 


The  Observer  approves  the  rising  sentiment 
in  favor  of  restricting  irnniigriition.  The  sight 
at  Castie  Garden  just  now  is  very  impressive, 
and  well  calculated  to  fill  tiie  American  citizen, 
to  the  manner  born,  with  apprehension  for  the 
tried  and  cherished  institutions  of  his  country. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  well  be¬ 
gin  to  assert  itself.  Our  contemporary  would 
“  Pull  in  the  Latch  String  ”  for  a  time.  Why 
not  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  century  ? 

Indications  {ire  multiplying  which  tend  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  strong  public  feeling  in 
this  country,  averse  to  a  continuance  of  the 
present  policy  of  our  Government  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  immigration.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  if  an  accurate  poll  could  now  bo  taken  of 
all  the  native-born  inhabitants  of  this  country 
on  the  question  of  immigration,  the  vote  would 
be  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  either  rigid¬ 
ly  restrictive  laws,  or  of  absolute  prohibition. 
And  we  doubt  not  that  a  great  number,  if  not  a 
majority,  of  our  intelligent,  prosperous,  and 
loyal  foreign-born  citizens,  would  be’  found  on 
the  same  side.  The  feeling  is  general  among 
all  who  are  truly  concerned  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  counti'y,  that  the  time  has 
come  for  important  modifications  of  our  immi¬ 
gration  laws.  Self-preservation  demands  that 
something  should  be  done  to  save  us  from  be¬ 
ing  overrun  by  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes 
of  Europe.  The  country  should  at  least  have  a 
little  respite,  time  enough  to  do  something 
towards  Americanizing  and  assimilating  the 
vast  foreign  element  now  included  in  its  popu¬ 
lation.  We  have  far  more  than  enough  of  this 
element  now.  The  country  is  suffering  through 
all  its  metes  anti  bounds  from  evils  introduced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  hordes  of  Ignorant, 
brutal,  and  vicious  men  who  have  come  from 
other  lands  to  throw  themselves  upon  our 
charities  and  liospitalities.  We  want  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  to  have  a  chance  ;  we  want 
America,  in  short,  to  be  America,  and  not  Ire¬ 
land,  or  Italy,  or  German}’.  .  .  . 

This  open  and  direct  importation  of  avowed 
paupers  and  criminals,  can  probably  be  checked 
under  our  present  laws,  but  something  more  is 
needed  to  keep  out  the  tliousands  coming  here 
every  year,  who  are  really  no  better  than  ac¬ 
tual  paupers  and  convicts.  Tlie  time  has 
passed  for  sentiment  to  control  in  this  matter. 
The  conditions  of  the  case  are  very  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  earlier  years  of  our 
national  life.  Then  immigrants  were  needed  to 
settle  up  our  vast  spaces  of  liabitable  but  unin¬ 
habited  territory,  aud  join  with  us  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  free  and  independent  nation.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  came  here  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  were  well  fitted  to  be¬ 
come  American  citizens.  They  were  as  a  rule, 
honest,  industrious,  and  frugal,  and  they  came 
with  a  real  desire  to  found  homes  of  their  own, 
and  become  one  with  us.  There  were  fewer  in¬ 
ducements  then  than  now  for  the  idle  and 
vicious  to  transport  themselves  to  our  shores. 
Life  in  this  country  was  full  of  promise  then  to 
the  frugal  and  industrious,  but  not  so  attrac¬ 
tive  to  vagrants  and  criminals.  It  meant  too 
much  hard  work  and  self-denial.  In  recent 
years  the  character  of  our  immigration  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  change. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  touches  upon  the 
proposal  to  build  “  an  Episcopalian  cathedral  ” 
in  this  city,  after  this  manner  : 

But  will  a  cathedral  promote  true  religion  ? 
Have  cathedrals  produced  an  intelligent,  ear¬ 
nest,  conquering  Christianity  ?  Have  they  not 
tended  rather  to  formalism,  to  ritualism,  to 
produce  a  transient  and  sentimental  religion  ? 
Worship  is  good,  if  it  be  the  worship  of  the 
only  living  and  true  God,  and  sentiment  is  very 
influential,  many  people  being  controlled  by  it ; 
but  neither  is  permanently  influential  and  sin¬ 
cere  unless  the  worshipper  is  intelligently  re¬ 
ligious.  Now,  is  it  likely,  judging  from  the 
past  and  from  the  influence  of  cathedrals  to¬ 
day,  that  an  Episcopal  cathedral  in  this  city 
would  be  a  place  where  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  would  be  proclairaeil,  where  instruction 
would  be  given  carefully,  not  to  say  systemat¬ 
ically,  in  the  vital  truths  of  Revelation?  Is 
that  done  in  the  cathedrals  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Are  they,  furthermore,  the  places  where  men 
receive  strong  consolation?  Do  people  fre¬ 
quent  them  for  help  in  their  times  of  need  ? 
Are  they  serviceable  in  this  way  to  more  than 
a  small  number  of  persons?  And  while  they 
have  been  and  are  of  this  trifling  and  limited 
service  to  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  have  they 
not  constantly  tended  to  carry  men  Home¬ 
wards,  to  services  closely  approaching  those 
of  the  Papacy?  Are  not  the  cathedrals  of 
Great  Britain  to-day  places  where  the  worship 
is  decidedly  suggestive  of  the  practices  of  the 
Papacy?  Everybody  who  rea<ls  the  papers 
knows  that  there  are  special  services  and  dis¬ 
courses  in  some  of  the  English  cathetirals  when 
religious  truths  hardly  distinctively  Christian 
are  ably  defended  ;  but  the  sermons  are  usiial- 
iy  such  as  a  Unitarian  or  a  Universalist  would 
not  hesitate  to  preach,  and  oftentimes  are  only 
such  commendations  of  morality  as  Seneca  or 
Cato,  or  other  Pagan  philosophers  have  spoken 
or  written.  Can  it  be  claimed  that  the  cathe¬ 
dral  worship  of  Great  Britain  upholds  the  es¬ 
sential  and  characteristic  truths  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  and  instructs  men  in  those  truths?  We 
should  be  very  glad  if  such  a  question  eould 
be  answered  in  ttie  affirmative  ;  but  what  we 
have  seen  of  cathedral  services  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  tendency  is  not  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  truth,  but  to  a  ritualism  not  far  remov¬ 
ed  from  that  of  the  Papacy. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  great  cathedral 
would  become,  perhaps,  the  centre  where  Cnris- 
tians  of  every  denomination  would  come  to¬ 
gether  and  exert  a  mighty  influence.  There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  it  There  is  nothing  that 


looks  like  it  at  present.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
was  some  Episcopal  cooperation  with  other  de¬ 
nominations.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  still 
more.  It  has  been  steadily  diminishing.  At 
no  time  in  this  century  has  the  Episcopal  de¬ 
nomination  been  so  withdrawn  from  participa¬ 
tion  with  other  Christian  churches,  in  services 
and  work,  as  it  is  to-day. 


The  Christian  Union  has  secured,  at  least  for 
substance,  the  declaration  adopted  by  the  West¬ 
ern  Unitarian  Conference  in  Chicago — a  state¬ 
ment  which,  if  it  were  not  accompanied  with 
the  declaration  “We  have  no  creed,”  it  would 
have  regarded  essentially  in  the  nature  of  a 
creed  with  ten  articles.  This  statement  of  be¬ 
lief  and  our  contemporary’s  comments  thereon 
follow  : 

“  We  believe  that  to  love  the  good  and  live  the 
good  is  the  supreme  thing  In  religion  ; 

“We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final 
authorities  In  matters  of  religious  belief : 

“  We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scripture, 
old  or  new : 

“  We  revere  Jesus  and  all  holy  souls  that  have 
taught  men  truth  and  righteousness  and  love,  as 
prophets  of  religion : 

“  Wo  believe  in  the  growing  nobility  of  Man : 

“  We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  ns  beautiful, 
benefleent ,  unchanging  Order ;  to  know  this  Order 
Is  truth ;  to  obey  it  is  right,  and  liberty,  and  strong¬ 
er  life : 

“  We  believe  that  good  ami  evil  inevitably  carry 
their  own  recompense,  no  good  thing  being  failure 
and  no  evil  thing  success;  that  heaven  and  hell 
are  states  of  being ;  that  no  evil  can  befall  the 
good  man  in  eltlier  life  or  death  ;  that  all  things 
work  together  for  the  victory  of  Good  : 

“We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands  and 
work  to  mak  e  the  good  things  better  and  the  worst 
good,  couniiiig  nothing  good  for  self  that  is  not 
good  for  all : 

“  We  believe  that  this  self-forgetting,  loyal  life 
awakes  in  man  the  sense  of  union,  here  and  now, 
witti  things  eternal — the  sense  of  dentlilessness ; 
and  this  sense  is  to  us  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  come. 

“  We  worship  One-in-all — that  Life  wlience  suns 
and  stars  derive  iheir  orbits  and  the  soul  of  man 
its  Ouglit— tliat  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  conietli  into  the  world,  giving  us  power  to  be¬ 
come  the  sons  of  God — that  Love  witli  whom  our 
souls  commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal, 
our  Falher.” 

The  ailoption  of  this  statement  of  creed  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one  must  be  regariled,  we 
think,  us  a  victory  for  the  non-evangelical  wing 
in  the  VVeetern  Unitarian  clmrches.  Deism 
recognizes  Jt  siis  of  Nazareth  at  best  as  only 
an  inspired  prophet  bringing  a  messnge  from 
Goil.  Evangelical  Christianity  recognizes  Christ 
as  bringing  himself  the  personality  of  God  into 
contact  wiMi  the  consciousness  of  man,  so  that 
in  him  we  know  Him  who  was  before  unknown. 
If  those  wlio  hold  these  radical  views  succeed 
next  September  in  imposing  them  upon  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  it 
is  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
more  conservative  Unitarians  will  withdraw 
from  the  Conference  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
evangelical  wing  should  succeed  in  imposing 
on  the  Conference  a  more  evangelical  state¬ 
ment,  the  withdrawal  of  the  radicals  would  not 
be  improbable.  In  fact,  the  old  issue  between 
Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  has  passed  away, 
and  a  new  issue  is  gradually  taking  its  place — 
between  those  who  hold  that  Christianity  is  a 
supernatural  religion  centering  about  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  those 
who  hold  that  Christianity  is  a  human  devel¬ 
opment,  the  ripest  and  best  fruit  of  liuman 
thought  and  endeavor.  To  tlie  one  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  let  down  from  heaven ;  to  the 
other  it  is  builded  up  from  earth. 


The  Examiner  extols  the  spirit  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Anniversaries  just  held.  It  has  come  home 
from  attendance  upon  them  feeling  greatly  re¬ 
inforced  : 

The  growth  of  Minneapolis  and  its  moral  and 
business  position  in  the  great  West  is  phenom¬ 
enal,  but  not  more  so  than  the  late  meetings  of 
a  great  denomination  in  that  city.  A  series  of 
most  important  meetings,  reaclilng  through 
eight  days,  so  largely  attended,  and  develop¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  so  much  of 
the  best  qualities  of  public  speaking,  governed 
by  a  spirit  of  absolute  unity  and  far-reaching 
enterprise,  is  indeed  to  be  set  down  as  phenom¬ 
enal.  We  doubt  whether  the  Ba(>tist  denomi¬ 
nation  have  ever  held  a  series  of  missionary 
meetings  of  a  higher  and  more  thorough-going 
character.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  met 
there  who  probably  had  never  met  before,  but 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  or  heard,  not  a  dis¬ 
courteous  word  was  spoken  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end.  More  than  this,  there  was  an 
all-pervading  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  have 
suffered  no  aliatement  to  the  last.  The  meet- 
iogg  may  be  set  down  as  a  memorable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  unity,  ability,  and  missionary  grasp 
of  the  sort  of  Baptists  who  are  filling  up  the 
mighty  West,  A  few  of  our  veterans  were 
there  from  tlie  East,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of 
them  all  from  a  country  so  far  East^as  China. 
Whether  his  physical  eyesight  has  been  re¬ 
stored  or  not,  he  made  it  manifest  that  his 
spiritual  eyesight  is  undimmed,  and  that  his 
voice  lias  lost  none  of  its  magnetism. 

Two  or  three  things  were  put  under  way  at 
Minneapolis,  of  which  many  will  say  we  don’t 
know  about  them.  One  of  these  was  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  to  the  Missionary  Union  of  the 
Armenian  field  in  Turkey.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  a  foreign  missionary  organization  should 
be  expected  to  take  up  a  new  spliere  of  evan¬ 
gelization,  when  scarcely  one  of  those  already 
occupied  is  not  suffering  from  the  want  of 
more  men  and  more  means.  Our  Boston 
friends  will  do  well,  as  many  of  us  think,  to 
make  haste  slowly  in  adtiiug  an  Armenian  mis¬ 
sion  to  those  they  already  have.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  profess  to  have  any  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  Is  intended  by  the  newly-pro¬ 
posed  “American  Baptist  Education  Society.” 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will  add  one  more  to 
our  national  Baptist  organizations— and  that, 
of  itself,  will  be  a  veiy  serious  thing  to  do. 
Besides  this,  it  is  proposed  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  this  organization  a  novel  class  of 
services,  something  the  like  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  among  us.  A  fuller  and 
more  complete  statement  of  all  that  is  aimed 
at,  and  the  means  by  wliich  it  is  to  be  achieved, 
may  remove  doubts.  In  the  meantime,  nothing 
will  bb  lost  by  classing  it  with  the  new  Armeni¬ 
an  mission,  as  an  enterprise  concerning  which 
the  true  wisdom  will  bo  to  make  haste  very 
slowly.  _ 

The  Independent  has  this  reminder  that  the 
status  of  the  colored  man  is  far  from  being  sat¬ 
isfactorily  settled,  to  all  parties  in  interest  on 
the  Soutborn  railways,  as  well  as  elsewhere  : 

A  colored  minister  in  Alabama,  having  pur¬ 
chased  a  ticket  which  if  he  were  a  white  man, 
would  entitle  him  to  ri<le  In  a  white  man’s  car, 
aud  having  been  forcibly  ejected  therefrom, 
has  presented  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  a  complaint  claiming  that  this 
ejection  is  in  violation  of  the  tliird  section  of 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  This  section 
declares  “  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
common  carrier,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  to  make,  or  give  any  undue,  or  unrea¬ 
sonable,  preterence  or  advantage  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  person,  company,  firm,  or  corporation,  or 
locality, or  any  ptirticular  description  of  trafiic, 
in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or  to  subject  any 
particular  person,  company,  firm,  cor{>orution, 
or  locality,  or  any  particular  description  of  traf¬ 
fic,  to  any  undue,  or  unreasonable,  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever.”  It 
is  claimed  by  this  colored  minister  that  the 
rule  adopted  by  some  railroad  companies  that 
excludes  colored  people  from  riding  in  cars  in 
which  white  people  ride,  sulijects  them  to  an 
un<lue  prejudice  and  disadvantage,  and  hence 
is  contrary  to  the  law.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  rule  is  mean  and  contemptible,  and  is  based 
on  an  unjust  and  wicked  pn  judice  which  ought 
not  to  exist  anywhere  in  this  country.  But  we 
can  hardly  think  that  Congress  intended  to 
embrace  this  question  in  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Law.  'The  Commission  has  as  yet  taken 
DO  action  on  this  complaint,  and  should  it  do 
so,  and  decide  adversely  to  the  complainant, 
he  would  have  the  right  under  the  law  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  same  question  to  a  Federal  Court,  aud 
if  necessary  to  carry  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  colored  people  are 


citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  State  in  which  they  reside ;  and  they 
should  be  treated  in  this  respect  just  as  all  oth¬ 
er  citizens  are  treated,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  color. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  evidently  regards  Dr. 
Justin  D.  Fulton  as  something  of  an  affliction 
to  his  friends  and  the  Church  at  large : 

Neither  the  people  of  Brooklyn  nor  Baptists  in 
particular,  feel  the  absence  of  Dr.  Fulton  to  be 
a  great  affliction.  His  erratic  course  has  from 
the  very  first,  been  a  source  of  deep  sorrow 
and  humiliation.  To  be  obliged  to  read  what 
he  has  been  moved  to  write  about  himself  for 
the  newspapers,  and  to  be  forced  to  hear  his 
recent  repetitious  harangues  concerning  the 
Catholics,  has  been  most  trying  to  Christian 
patience,  and  an  intolerable  affliction  to  all  men 
of  sound  judgment.  Many  judicious  brethren 
have  advised  Dr.  Fulton  to  change  his  course, 
and  urged  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  His  own  misguided  will,  how¬ 
ever,  resents  all  counsel  and  brooks  no  restraint. 
It  is  much  to  bo  regretted,  moreover,  that  the 
quasi-endorsement  of  brethren  whose  judg¬ 
ments  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  gush,  has  giv¬ 
en  encouragement  to  Dr.  Fulton,  and  is  being 
used  for  very  much  more  than  it  is  worth,  in 
securing  him  special  opportunities  of  ventilat¬ 
ing  his  views  to  the  disgust  of  all  sober-minded 
men.  This  was  especially  the  case  during  thq 
anniversaries  at  Minneapolis  ;  and  now  with 
the  assumed  prestige  gained  by  tolerating  bis 
frequent  declamatory  performances  before  the 
different  societies,  he  is  on  his  travels  to  tho 
Pacific  coast  as  the  great  hero  of  an  imaginary 
crusade.  We  protest  against  having  the  Bap-^- 
tists  of  the  country  held  responsible  for  Drl 
Fulton’s  course,  and  are  forced  with  sorrow  ts> 
subscribe  to  the  view  expressed  by  The  Inc^- 
ana  Baptist  of  one  of  his  IMinneapolis  speecliefi : 
“If  his  address  on  Thursday  afternoon  was  (a 
fair  sample  of  what  he  proposes  to  give  hUs 
audiences,  we  confess  that  we  would  like  |it 
better  the  less  of  it  we  hear. '  It  is  a  shanie 
and  a  denominational  disgrace  that  we  sit  a^d 
laugh  at  slang,  vulgarity,  and  profanity  in  the 
house  of  God,  too  eagerly  caught  up  and  spread 
broadcast  over  the  laud  by  tlie  secular  press.” 


The  Catholic  Review  fails  to  welcome  the 
proposed  new  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
witli  grace.  And  we  suppose  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly  will  emulate 
the  example  of  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  and  give  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  enterprise,  by 
way  of  keeping  even  with  the  Presbyterians. 
This  is  our  Roman  contemporary’s  initial  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  matter : 

So  the  English  Church  in  New  York  is  to 
have  a  “  cathedral.”  It  is  to  cost  six  millions 
of  dollars,  to  cover  two  blocks,  and  to  be — this 
seems  the  most  important  aim  of  the  project — 
four  times  the  size  of  St.  Patrick’s.  We  hear 
much  of  cathedrals  and  cathedral  systems, 
their  failure  to  take  root  in  America,  and  so 
forth.  Certainly  Protestantism  has  not  yet 
built  a  cathedral  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  now.  It  is  not 
size,  nor  two  blocks,  nor  even  six  millions,  that 
make  a  cathedral.  A  tabernacle  of  skins  in  an 
African  desert,  or  a  bamboo  shelter  in  a  Jap¬ 
anese  village,  may  be  what  New  York  can  nev¬ 
er  have  outside  St.  Patrick’s,  that  is,  a  cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  the  chair  that  makes  the  cathedral, 
and  it  is  the  authority  that  makes  the  chair. 
That  can  never  be  found  by  our  Protestant 
and  English  brethren  in  New  York,  save  as  did 
that  young  priest,  once  one  of  their  own,  who 
knelt  at  Archbishop  Corrigan’s  chair  last  Em¬ 
ber  Day,  to  receive  priestly  orders.  A  cathe¬ 
dral  means  Apostolic  authority.  Apostolic  or¬ 
ders,  the  sacrifice,  the  sacraments  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Without  priest,  or  sacrifice,  or 
altar,  or  link  of  life,  our  non-Catholic  brethren 
may  build  a  grand  Gothic  structure,  rivalling 
in  size  not  merely  St.  Patrick’s,  but  even  the 
Pyramids,  but  if  ever  completed,  it  can  at  best 
be  only  a  monument  of  their  wealth  and  their 
unfruitfulness.  They  may  build,  but  they  can 
never  fill  it,  nor  can  it  be  aught  else  than  ano¬ 
ther  tower  of  the  contusion  of  tongues  and  be¬ 
liefs.  It  will  be  not  a  Bethel,  but  a  Babel. 

It  is,  in  one  sense,  a  comfort  to  hear  English 
Episcopalians,  even  of  the  American  brand,, 
propose  to  actually  put  their  bands  in  their 
pockets  and  subscribe  for  the  erection  of  a 
church — a  “  cathedral,”  no  matter  how  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  was  once 
a  famous  and  witty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Jonathan  Swift,  who  told  his  Anglican  con¬ 
temporaries  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to 
make  collections  for  cathedrals.  What  they 
ought  to  do  was  to  allow  the  Catholic  Irish  to 
build  them.  Then  they  could  seize  them  with¬ 
out  compensation.  Tliat,  we  believe,  cannot 
be  done  on  Manhattan  Island.  Nevertheless,, 
we  agree  with  Dean  Swift.  It  is  a  waste  for 
American  Protestants  to  build  cathedrals. 


The  Churchman  has  this  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  our  General  Assembly  at  Omaha : 

Its  proceedings  were  largely  taken  up,  as  was 
natural,  with  special  matters  pertaining  to  that 
denomination.  The  reports  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  show  large  additions  to  its  membership, 
growing  contributions  to  its  mission  work,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  vigor  and  hopefulness. 
Overtures  toward  a  re-union  of  tlie  General 
Northern  and  Southern  Presbyteries  were  be¬ 
gun,  but  we  understand,  have  not  been  favor¬ 
ably  received  by  those  of  the  South.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  late  official  declaration  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  a  Committee  of  Conference, 
composed  of  fifteen  members,  was  appointed. 
The  moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  T.  Smith,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  and  Prof.  D.  C.  Mar¬ 
quis,  were  appointed  as  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  with  power  to  add  the  additional  twelve. 
The  letter  of  the  Assembly  upon  this  subject 
is  printed  in  another  column.  Its  tone  is  such 
that  it  opens  the  way  to  further  action.  One 
thing  is  especially  striking  in  the  reports  of 
this  Assembly,  and  that  is,  the  serious  and 
effective  attention  paid  by  them  to  the  subject 
of  the  educational  interests  of  their  Church.  It 
shows  that  through  this  effective  action  the 
Presbyterians  are  controlling  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  this  land  with  results  which  should 
teach  Churchmen  a  signifleant  lesson. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  gives  its  ideas  on  Sab¬ 
bath-school  instruction : 

The  ideal  Jewish  Sabbath-school  should  be 
more  than  a  school  of  texts  and  literary,  bio¬ 
graphical  and  legendary  allusions  from  the  Bible 
and  Jewish  history.  It  should  be  a  school  of 
manners  as  well,  teaching  gentlemen  courtesy, 
reflueiuent,  higli  endeavor — spiritual  qualities 
that  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to  our 
children  than  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  We  have  to  look  to  our  schools 
for  the  formation  of  character — that  is  their 
final  aim.  All  lessons  should  have  that  end  in 
view.  We  are  to  judge  the  pupils,  not  by  bis 
or  her  glibness  in  memorizing,  but  their  quick¬ 
ness  to  respond  to  moral  training,  and  to  show 
in  their  conduct  the  religion  that  beautifies  and 
ennobles  —  otherwise  their  manhood  and  wo¬ 
manhood  will  fail  of  enduring  virtues  and  the 
excellences  that  adorn  and  sanctiry  life. 


It  is  in  fact  as  utter  an  impertinence  for  the 
German  or  the  Frenchman,  for  the  Jew  or  the 
Mohammedan  to  come  here  demanding  that  we 
sliall  waive  the  customs  and  repeal  tlie  laws 
that  hallow  our  Lord’s  day,  as  that  we  shall 
surrender  our  language  for  the  dialect  of  tho 
Black  Forest,  or  our  marriage  relations  for  tho 
domestic  usages  of  the  Sultan.— Henry  C.  Pot¬ 
ter,  D.D. 

Canon  Wilherforce,  during  his  address  on 
the  evils  of  Intemperance  delivered  before  a 
vast  audience  that  thronged  Trernont  Temple 
in  Bejbton,  presented  this  novel  view  of  the 
cause  of  the  suffering  in  Ireland.  He  said : 
What  18  the  Irish  question?  It  is  tho  whisky 
question.  If  the  Irish  had  been  able  to  rise  in 
their  true  majesty  and  conquer  the  appetite 
for  drink,  there  would  be  no  nobler  people. 
There  are  no  more  loyal  hearts  upon  the  face 
of  tlie  earth.  Whisky  is  the  curse  of  the  Irish. 
The  whisky  bill  of  Ireland  is  82,250,000  more 
than  the  whole  rental  of  the  country. 
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A  WORD  TO  SUSDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBEDOE.  D.D. 


So  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  on 
the  subject  of  Sunday-school  work,  so  many 
gifted  minds  have  given  of  their  best  thought 
to  increase  and  enrich  the  literature  of  this 
important  branch  of  Christian  labor,  that  it 
would  seem  at  first  glance  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  more  to  be  said  on  this  topic,  and  that 
any  teacher  would  be  perfectly  equipped,  by 
simply  reading  and  digesting  these  valuable 
thoughts  of  the  leaders  in  this  important  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Lord.  We  sure¬ 
ly  cannot  too  highly  honor  those,  who  by  their 
consecrated  zeal  and  rich  spiritual  thought 
have  not  only  lifted  up  the  standard  of  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  but  have  been  a  mighty  in¬ 
spiration  to  more  faithful  teaching  and  more 
earnest  labors  for  the  salvation  of  the  children 
and  youth  gathered  within  these  nurseries  of  the 
Church.  But  the  subject  is  so  vast  in  practical 
truths,  that  the  further  we  explore  its  territory, 
the  more  distant  we  seem  from  its  comprehen¬ 
sion,  and  the  relation  of  these  schools  to  the 
future  history  of  the  Church  is  so  intimate  and 
solemn,  that  when  we  begin  to  consider  their 
needs  and  possibilities,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  stop,  even  though  we  simply  repeat 
what  others  have  said.  My  own  interest  in 
the  Sunday-school  work  arises  partly  from 
the  fact  that  I  never  enjoyed,  as  a  child,  the 
great  privileges  which  are  the  heritage  of  the 
children  of  to-day  ip  these  schools.  There  was 
little,  if  any,  Sunday-school  literature  then; 
little  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  which  was  re- 
gairded  only  as  the  tail  of  the  kite,  not  a  part 
of  ^he  kite  itself ;  the  teaching  was  mostly  con- 
flnjbd  to  asking  the  questions  in  the  book,  as 
yoii  would  question  a  class  in  the  public  schools 
on/geography  orarithjpetic ;  teacher  and  schol- 
arldid  not  come  into  any  personal,  loving  fel- 
lOFVship;  the  hymns  were  more  solemn  than 
attractive,  there  was  more  of  the  law  than  of 
ive  in  them ;  and  it  was  a  happy  moment  for 
'the  scholars,  and  I  think  also  for  the  teachers, 
when  the  session  was  closed,  and  we  emerged 
from  the  stiffness  and  gloom  of  the  class-room 
(usually  abasement)  into  the  bright  and  laugh¬ 
ing  sunshine,  which  found  a  glad  echo  in  our 
merry  hearts  as  children.  But  to-day  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  a  place  of  religious  sunshine,  at¬ 
tracting  both  young  and  old ;  the  hymns  are 
all  of  the  Christ-love  and  the  Christ-heaven, 
the  teachers  are  not  only  well-furnished  (as  a 
rule)  for  their  work,  but  are  enthusiastic  to 
make  it  successful,  and  more  and  more  the 
•Church  is  being  increased  in  numbers,  and  en¬ 
riched  in  spirituality  by  the  blessed  fruitage 
from  this  cultivated  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Now  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  our  hea¬ 
venly  Father  for  the  glorious  development  of 
this  Sunday-school  work  during  this  century, 
and  especially  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Tr>", 
if  you  can,  to  grasp  this  fact  of  nine  millions 
of  children  and  youth  who  are  in  the  Sunday- 
school  army  in  our  land  alone,  and  of  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  teachers  who  each  Sabbath  instruct 
their  classes  in  divine  truth.  What  a  proces¬ 
sion  these  teachers  and  scholars,  eleven  mil¬ 
lions  strong,  would  make  if  they  were  to  march 
through  our  streets.  And  then  what  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  is  the  different  ages  represented  in 
this  department  of  Bible  study :  little  ones  un¬ 
able  to  read,  but  able  to  sing  of  Jesus;  girls 
and  boys  in  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
childhood,  with  hearts  responsive  to  the  story 
of  dying  love ;  youth  standing  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  world  life,  eager  to  plunge  into 
its  waves  of  excitement,  youth  of  whom  we 
read  “And  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him.” 
And  these  are  not  all,  for  mature  years  are 
found  in  the  Sunday-school,  men  and  women 
facing  on  the  other  six  days  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ities,  but  on  the  one  sacred  day  seeking  the  di¬ 
vine  wealth  of  this  Bible  treasure-house,  that 
the  life  may  be  noble,  and  secular  time  become 
•enriched  by  the  golden  thread  of  loving  loyal¬ 
ty  to  God.  Did  you  over  know  of  any  other 
school  or  academy  where  all  ages  gathered  to 
study  one  and  the  same  Book— yes,  one  and  the 
«ame  lesson — and  whore  infancy,  childhood, 
and  age,  were  all  equally  interested  and  in¬ 
structed  ?  Explain  it.  Infidelity !  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  feature  in  this  developing  Sunday-school 
work,  and  it  is  that  the  whole  Bible,  from  Gen- 
■esis  to  Revelation,  is  the  text-book  in  these 
grand  schools  of  the  Church.  Over  against 
the  sad  fact  of  a  growing  skepticism  out  of  the 
Church,  and  in  it  respecting  the  inspired  value 
■of  the  Old  Testament,  a  skepticism  which  never 
argues,  but  is  content  with  mere  flings  of  doubt 
and  of  ridicule,  a  skepticism  which  seeks  to 
■discover  the  mistakes  of  Moses  rather  than 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  Book,  and  which 
tests  a  miracle  by  the  little  measuring-tape  of 
human  reason,  instead  of  the  limitless  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  God— over  against  this  illogical  unbe¬ 
lief,  we  place  rejoicingly  the  fact  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  being  studied  as  never  before  by 
children  and  youth,  that  in  this  study  the  di¬ 
vineness  of  its  record  is  being  made  more  and 
more  manifest,  for  the  crimson  thread  of 
atonement  runs  through  its  history,  biogra¬ 
phy,  laws,  and  poetry,  from  the  record  of  the 
first  altar  outside  Eden,  to  the  “  Even  so  come. 
Lord  Jesus,”  of  the  Patmos  vision;  and  so 
Sunday-school  teaching  is  educating  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  in  the  sublime  truth  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  as  the  one  undivided  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Another  cause  for  thanksgiving  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  faith  of  the  Church  in  the  possibility  of 
the  lambs  finding  a  shelter  in  the  arms  of  the 
divine  Shepherd.  When  I  was  a  child,  the 
common  belief  was  that  children  were  too 
small  and  ignorant  to  be  genuinely  converted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  it  was  supposed  that  a 
comprehension  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
creed  was  a  necessary  condition  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  this  was  of  course 
impossible  for  a  child.  The  idea  was  unbibli- 
cal,  it  was  a  grievous  wrong  to  those  who  were 
thus  shut  out  of  the  fold  of  the  visible  Church, 
and  we  praise  God  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  relic  of  the  past,  and  that  the  Church  is  wel 
ooming  the  lambs  to  her  sacred  fellowship,  sat¬ 
isfied  if  they  love  Him  who  so  tenderly  loved 
them.  The  creed  no  longer  stands  at  the  en 
trance  to  the  household  of  faith,  but  in  its 
place  is  written  over  the  threshold  “Come  un¬ 
to  Me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,” 
and  infant  lips  are  swelling  the  songs  of  devo¬ 
tion  around  the  table  of  the  Christ.  We  are 
learning  to  believe  that  the  everlasting  arms 
can  hold  the  lambs  as  well  as  the  sheep,  and 
that  in  the  Church  these  tender  plants  will 
grow  up  in  beauty  and  richness  to  honor  and 
serve  Him,  who  is  our  glorious  Head  and  the 
divine,  loving  Gardener.  I  wish  to  give  my 
testimony  from  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
years,  to  the  absolute  safety  of  receiving  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  inestimable 
benefit  to  them  of  this  holy  relationship. 

In  a  pastorate  of  sixteen  years  over  one 
church,  I  had  an  opp>ortunity  of  testing  this 
<lue8tion,  for  I  have  watched  the  lives  of  those 
who  grew  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
the  church,  and  I  can  say  with  great  joy,  that 
I  have  never  seen  occasion  to  discipline  one  of 
this  class,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  with  advancing  years  in  spiritual 
graces,  and  have  become  the  most  earnest  and 
•consistent  church-members. 


But  we  have  not  begun  to  exhaust  this  sub-  j  vast  addition  of  Scripture  interpretation  and 
ject.  Sunday-school  teaching  is  very  far  yet  illustration  from  the  very  best  minds  in  the 
from  perfection  in  actual  fact,  and  so  you  will  church,  nor  can  we  over-estimate  the  value  of 
permit  me  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  which  ]  this  varied  but  spiritual  literature  in  the  en- 
come  to  me  as  I  watch  this  work  in  my  own  ,  larging  and  enriching  the  general  knowledge 
and  other  schools,  thoughts  not  original  nor  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  there  is  a  peril  to 
novel,  but  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  im- 1  the  teacher  in  these  very  helps,  which  in  nura- 
pressed  upon  those  to  whose  care  God  has  en-  her  are  almost  like  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore, 
trusted  these  precious  souls  to  be  educated  ,  And  this  peril  is  two  fold. 


and  trained  for  His  glory,  for  His  glory  in 
service  here,  and  the  grander  service  in  His 
temple. 

And  first  permit  me  to  say,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  called  “  old  fogy,”  that  in  my  opinion 


this  work  of  Sunday-school  teaching  is  a  divine  j  adopt  without  any  hesitation  tne  interpreta- 
work,  undertaken  for  spiritual  results,  and  tioii  of  the  writer  of  the  Lesson-helps, 
therefore  we  should  guard  against  the  modern  The  first  peril  has  been  lately  emphasized  by 
tendency  to  secularize  these  schools,  either  by  !  many  writers,  and  I  trust  with  good  results, 
questionable  efforts  to  increase  members,  or  since  in  many  schools  the  discarded  Bible  has 
by  as  questionable  entertainments,  whose  aim  i,een  brought  back  into  the  classes,  and  the 
is  to  retain  the  scholars  when  once  they  have  leaves  and  quarterlies  have  been  remanded  to 
become  members.  I  would  not  have  you  un- 1  the  home,  where  they  belong,  and  where  they 
derstand  me  as  believing  in  a  dull,  gloomy  should  be  religiously  kept.  But  I  have  noticed 
school,  nor  as  forgetful  of  the  peculiar  meth-  pnt  few  warnings  on  the  second  peril,  and  yet 
ods  which  are  needed  to  keep  up  the  interest,  j  firmly  believe  that  there  is  to-day  less  study 
especially  in  our  missions,  but  I  do  believe  j  of  the  Word  than  in  former  years,  before  the 
m®st  deeply  in  making  them  all  the  nurseries  j  teacher  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
of  the  Lord,  in  subordinating  all  plans  for  the  [  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others.  There  is  far 
entertainment  of  the  children  to  the  one  grand  j  too  much  parrot-like  teaching,  simply  repeat- 
aim,  the  conversion  and  enriching  of  their  to  the  class  the  views  of  some  writer  on 


1.  In  substituting  them  for  the  Scriptures, 
which  alone  are  the  divine  oracle  and  the  only 
safe  guide  for  both  teachers  and  scholars ;  and 

2.  In  leading  the  teacher  to  discontinue  per¬ 
sonal  study,  because  of  the  easier  course  to 


souls,  and  when  this  aim  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  attendance  is  maintained  only  or  chiefly 
by  a  system  of  rewards  and  circus-like  enter¬ 
tainments,  which  like  too  much  French  candy 
as  related  to  the  physical,  spoils  the  appetite 
for  religious  truth,  then  such  schools  cannot 
beealled  spiritual  gardens,  they  are  no  benefit 
to  the  Church,  and  I  doubt  very  much  wheth¬ 
er  the  records  of  eternity  will  show  that  they 
were  of  any  v’alue  to  the  scholars,  though  the 
record  of  the  school  may  show  a  large  attend¬ 
ance. 

And  if  the  work  of  teaching  is  divine  in  its 
character,  it  follows  that  for  this  work  there 
must  be  a  divine  ordination.  The  idea  that 
anybody  can  teach  a  Sunday-school  class  is  a 
pernicious  one,  and  yet  many  superintendents 
do  not  realize  this,  as  you  can  readily  see  when 
they  fill  vacant  classes  with  strangers  who 
may  chance  to  be  present  as  visitors,  utterly 
indifferent  as  to  whether  these  strangers  have 
any  capacity  for  teaching,  or  have  made  any 
preparation  for  teaching  the  lesson ;  or  when 
they  urge  young  and  immature  Christians, 
and  even  those  who  make  no  profession  of  any 
personal  piety,  to  take  classes,  simply  because 
such  a  service  may  be  a  religious  benefit  to 
the  teacher— as  if  parents  sent  their  children 
to  the  school,  not  to  be  instructed  and  built  up 
in  spiritual  truths,  but  to  sacrifice  sacred  time 
for  the  benefit  which  may  possibly  come  to  the 
teacher  through  the  exercises  of  teaching. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
our  Sunday-school  work :  this  thoughtless  dis¬ 
regard  of  spiritual  fitness  and  enrichment  in 
the  one  selected  as  teacher,  as  if  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance  whatever  how  the  lesson 
was  explained,  or  what  words  were  spoken,  so 
long  as  each  class  was  provided  with  some 
one  who  would  be  present  each  Sabbath,  and 
w'ould  say  something  to  the  scholars.  Now 
we  all  believe  that  a  minister  must  be  called 
of  God,  that  he  must  have  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit,  or  his  labors  cannot  bear  fruit,  his 
preaching,  however  learned  and  eloquent,  can¬ 
not  win  souls  to  Christ;  but  where  in  the  New 
Testament  do  we  find  any  warrant  for  the 
idea  that  when  one  speaks  from  a  pulpit,  he 
requires  this  divine  anointing,  but  that  when 
he  speaks  to  eight  or  ten  immortal  souls  in  the 
class-room,  no  such  baptism  is  needed — that 
is  to  say  that  “  any  one  can  teach  a  Sunday- 
school  class  ”  V  I  raise  no  issue  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  minister,  from  the  laying  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  on  his  head,  is  any 
more  truly  set  apart  to  the  Gospel  work,  than 
a  consecrated  teacher  who  has  passed  through 
no  such  ceremony  of  public  ordination  ;  but  I 
do  affirm  most  earnestly  that  personal  piety 
and  self-dedication  are  requisites  to  successful 
teaching ;  that  the  Sunday-school  teacher  is  as 
truly  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  ordained  clergyman ;  that  the  work  of  the 
former  is  as  solemn  as  that  of  the  latter ;  that 
the  divine  anointing  must  rest  upon  both. 
And  I  go  farther  than  this,  and  affirm  thal»the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  peculiarly  solemn,  and 
needs  a  peculiar,  spiritual  fitness,  from  the  fact 
that  his  congregation  is  smaller,  that  he  comes 
into  a  more  elose  and  intimate  relation  to 

them,  and  because  of  the  impressible  nature 
of  the  child  whose  character  is  moulded  for 
this  life  and  for  eternity  by  every  w'ord  spoken, 
and  by  every  influence.  I  plead,  therefore, 
for  a  higher  religious  standard  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  our  schools.  I  do  not  mean 
perfection,  for  we  are  all  very  far  from  that ;  I 
do  not  mean  that  every  teacher  must  be  equal 
to  every  other  one  in  the  entireness  of  person¬ 
al  consecration.  Simon  Peter  was  not  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  service  of  his  Lord  because  he  had 
not  rested  his  head,  like  John,  on  Jesus’s  bo¬ 
som,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  when  you  have 
ruled  out  of  the  school  as  teachers,  the  uncon¬ 
verted  who  cannot  guide  the  children  in  a 
path  they  have  never  themselves  trodden,  and 
then  have  ruled  out  the  strangers  who  have 
not  studied  the  lesson,  and  perhaps  have  no 
capacity  for  teaching,  I  would  not  be  satisfied 
even  with  a  mere  intellectual  knowledge  of 
the  lesson,  nor  with  a  talent  for  keeping  the 
attention  of  the  class,  but  I  would  insist  upon 
a  personal  ac<iuaintance  with  the  Saviour, 
some  experience  of  His  enriching  grace,  some 
joy  in  His  fellowship,  and  some  burning  desire 
to  save  immortal  souls  from  eternal  death, 
and  for  eternal  blessedness. 

I  would  have  this  question  as  the  grand  and 
requisite  test  of  a  teacher’s  fitness.  Do  you 
feel  that  you  are  called  by  the  Spirit  to  this 
work,  and  are  you  ready  to  lay  aside  joyfully 
everything  in  your  daily  life  which  will  dis¬ 
qualify  you  to  be  a  preacher  of  divine  truth  to 
your  class  ?  Do  you  say  “  This  principle,  if 
carried  out,  would  reduce  the  number  of  teach 
ers  in  many  of  our  schools  one-half  ?  ”  I  think 
not;  but  if  this  were  true,  then  let  the  number 
be  reduced,  and  you  will  lose  nothing,  but  gain 
immensely  in  spiritual  power  and  in  success 
to  God’s  glory.  Does  any  teacher  say  “  Well, 

then,  I  ought  to  give  up  my  class  ?  ”  But  why  ? 
“  Because  I  am  not  fit  to  instruct  my  schol¬ 
ars.”  But  this  would  be  cowardly.  You  sure 
ly  are  not  teaching  from  the  mere  sense  of 
duty,  nor  do  you  wish  to  be  laboring  in  a  bar¬ 
ren  field,  barren  because  of  your  own  negli¬ 
gence.  No ;  your  only  noble  course  is  to  seek 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Christ,  a 
deeper  enrichment  of  His  grace,  so  that  your 
scholars  will  know  that  you  have  been  with 
Jesus ;  they  will  feel  your  spiritual  power,  and 
every  word  you  speak  will  be  as  good  seed  in 
their  hearts,  seed  whose  harvest  grain  by-and- 
by  you  will  see  and  will  lay  the  sheaves  at  the 
pierced  feet. 

There  is  another  point  resi^ecting  our  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday-school  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  room 
for  Improvement  here.  It  is  regarding  the  re 
lation  of  the  teacher  to  Lesson-helps.  Now  we 
cannot  prize  too  highly  the  rich  literature 
which  has  been  called  forth  by  the  system  of 
International  lessons,  and  while  we  may  criti¬ 
cize  this  or  that  seeming  defect  in  the  chart  of 
Bible  studies  presented  to  us  each  year  (and 
some  of  these  defects  appear  to  myself  far  from 
being  trivial),  yet  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
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the  lessons,  without  any  investigation  as  to 
whether  he  is  correct  in  his  exegesis.  And 
even  if  he  were  correct,  the  purpose  of  these 
lesson  helps  is  not  to  put  words  into  the  mouths 
of  the  teachers,  but  simply  to  give  direction  to 
their  study,  for  if  the  teacher  only  repeats  the 
thoughts  of  his  favorite  writer,  where  is  the 
necessity  of  any  meeting  with  the  class,  for 
they  too  can  read  all  that  you  tell  them  in  their 
own  homes.  No ;  the  teacher  must  menUilly 
digest  these  printed  opinions  and  thoughts  so 
far  as  they  are  valuable,  they  must  become  a 
part  of  his  mind  and  the  enrichment  of  his 
heart,  and  then,  when  he  has  read  and  digest¬ 
ed  w’hat  others  think,  there  comes  the  study  of 
the  lesson  in  its  adaptation  to  the  particular 
needs  of  his  scholars,  and  the  selection  of  just 
those  truths  which  will  interest  and  benefit 
the  children  or  youth  under  his  care.  You 
cannot  teach  a  class  of  boys  as  you  teach  a 
class  of  girls— the  religious  food  which  would 
be  palatable  and  strengthening  for  a  Bible 
class  would  be  uninteresting  and  useless  for 
an  infant  department.  I  affirm,  therefore, 
that  when  these  Lesson-helps  are  a  substitute 
for  earnest  personal  study  and  thought  by  the 
teacher,  then  they  are  a  curse  to  him  and  to 
his  scholars,  and  he  would  be  a  far  better 
teacher  were  there  no  such  helps,  and  he  were 
compelled  to  prepare  the  lesson  with  only  the 
Bible  for  his  text-book  and  with  prayer  for  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Another  thought  which  seems  to  me  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  teacher’s  sol¬ 
emn  responsibility,  is  that  our  teaching  should 
have  a  close  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  characters  of  our  scholars ;  in  other  words, 
that  by  our  instruction  we  should  seek  to  make 
them  noble,  unselfish  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  It  is  not  enough  to  save  their  souls,  not 
enough  to  bring  them  into  tliq  Church,  for  the 
Church  is  encumbered  to-day  with  a  multitude 
of  professors  who  have  false  ideas  of  Christian 
living,  who  are  content  with  their  own  hopes 
though  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  lost,  and 
who  are  no  more  moved  by  the  moral  and 
spiritual  destitution  and  misery  around  them, 
than  a  deaf  man  is  moved  by  your  voice,  how¬ 
ever  loud  and  eloquent.  Now  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  to  educate 
the  children  of  to-day  so  that  to-morrow  will 
reveal  a  stronger  and  a  more  Christ-like 
Church,  to  develop  their  characters  on  the  di¬ 
vine  side,  to  lead  them  into  that  highest  con¬ 
ception  of  life,  which  is  the  dedication  of  self 
to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  the  joy  for  self 
to  be  found  in  the  blessings  brought  to  others; 
to  so  train  them  that  their  ears  will  be  quick 
to  hear  the  cry  of  distress,  their  eyes  will  be 
fastened  on  the  burdens  which  their  fellow- 
men  are  bearing  rather  than  on  the  flowers  of 
worldly  vanity  to  be  gathered,  to  so  educate 
them  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  soldiers  and 
heroes  and  martyrs  in  the  army  of  the  Lord, 
an  army  that  stands  to-day  on  a  stern  battle 
field  in  a  conflict  which  is  becoming  more  in¬ 
tense  every  hour,  an  army  that,  perhaps,  is 
not  very  far  from  the  final  battle  and  the  final 
triumph,  when  Ho  who  ascended  from  Olivet 
will  come  again  with  the  sound  of  the  Arch¬ 
angel’s  trump. 

Sunday-school  teachers,  away  with  all  low 
ideas  of  your  class  work !  Away  with  all  par¬ 
rot  teaching  and  duty  service,  and  rise  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  solemnity  and  grandeur 
of  the  responsibility  that  God  has  laid  upon 
you.  When  you  look  back  upon  your  life 
from  the  heights  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  you 
will  see  that  this  work  (which  you  may  have 
thought  of  as  a  matter  of  littlb  importance) 
was  the  highest  and  sublimest  of  all  you  did 
in  the  earthly  pilgrimage.  The  question  of 
how  much  wealth  you  accumulated  to  will 
away  when  you  died,  what  was  your  social  po¬ 
sition,  how  much  pleasure  you  squeezed  in  be¬ 
tween  the  tears  and  the  burden  bearing,  these 
will  all  bo  forgotten  when  the  Lord  shall  put 
to  you  the  searching  inquiry.  Did  you  feed 
My  lambs?  Were  you  faithful  to  their  char¬ 
acters  and  to  their  eternal  destiny  ?  Was  the 
world  better  and  brighter  because  of  your  in¬ 
fluence  ?  Be  praying  teachers.  Be  Bible 
teachers.  Love  your  scholars,  draw  out  their 
love  to  you,  and  along  the  sensitive  wires  of 
love  send  the  rich  messages  from  the  divine 
heart  to  their  souls.  And  when  you  have  fallen 
asleep,  you  will  still  live  in  the  lives  of  those 
upon  whom  you  have  left  the  stamp  of  your 
piety,  and  on  the  streets  of  gold  you  will  greet 
all  your  scholars,  while  your  reward  for  loving 
service  will  be  the  blessed  commendation  of 
the  children’s  Christ,  “  Thou  hast  been  faith¬ 
ful.” 


LOfE  AHB  PBECEPT. 

1  know  not  the  way  I  am  going, 

But  well  do  I  know  my  Guide; 

With  a  childlike  trust,  I  give  my  hand 
To  the  mighty  Friend  at  my  side. 
The  only  thing  that  I  say  to  Him 
As  He  takes  it,  is  “  Hold  it  fast ! 
Suffer  me  not  to  lose  my  way. 

And  bring  me  home  at  last !  ” 


One  of  the  sayings  of  the  old  Jewish  rabbi, 
was  “  God  could  not  be  everywhere,  and  there¬ 
fore  He  made  mothers !  ” — “  Ben  Hur,”  by  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace. 


David  Hume,  the  deist,  observed  that  all  the 
devout  persons  he  had  ever  met  with,  were 
melancholy.  Bishop  Horne  replied  that  this 
might  very  possibly  be :  for  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  most  likely  that  he  saw  very  few,  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  being  of  another 
sort;  and  secondly,  the  sight  of  him  would 
make  a  devout  man  look  melancholy  at  any 
time. 


At  the  great  engine  factory  of  Bolton  &  Watt, 
the  first  factory  worked  by  steam,  Mr.  Bolton 
said  to  Dr.  J ohnson  “  Sir,  we  sell  here  the  thing 
all  men  are  in  search  ot— power." 


The  streams  of  religion  run  either  deep  or 
shallow,  according  as  the  btnks  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  are  kept  up  or  neglected. 


The  true  Christian  is  like  the  sun  which  pur¬ 
sues  his  noLseless  track  and  everywhere  leaves 
the  effect  of  his  beams  in  a  blessing  upon  the 
world  around  him.— Luther. 


The  annual  union  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Boards 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  was  held  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  May 
26th.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Douglas,  President  of  the 
Board  of  the  Northwest,  began  the  services  by 
giving  out  the  hymn 

“Come,  thou  Almighty  King.” 

Selections  from  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Colossians 
were  the  Scripture  lesson,  and  never  did  the  words 
seem  more  direct  and  timely.  After  being  led  in 
prayer  by  Mrs.  West  of  Milwaukee,  most  hearty 
words  of  welcome  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Perine  of 
Omaha.  Alluding  to  the  anxieties  unavoidably  at¬ 
tendant  upon  preparations  to  entertain  so  large  an 
assemblage  of  men  and  women,  she  said  “  But  to¬ 
day  they  are  all  forgotten  as  we  look  into  your 
faces.  You  havp  come  here  to  this  sunset-land  to 
see  the  beginnings  of  things.  Some  of  our  homes 
are  not  much  larger  than  huts,  but  love  dwells 
therein,  and  a  welcome  to  all.  To  everybody,  of 
every  Church,  from  every  part  of  our  land,  a  most 
liearty  welcome !  ” 

Mrs.  Collier  of  Pennsylvania  responded  in  well- 
chosen  words.  Keferrlng  to  the  five  Woman’s 
Boards  represented  here,  and  to  the  welcome 
given  them,  she  said  it  was  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  all  whom  these  Boards  represent,  thus  mani¬ 
festing  the  unity  of  our  work. 

Our  presiding  ollic-er  quoted  some  one  as  saying 
“  The  fulcrum  of  the  lever  that  is  to  move  the 
world,  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,” 
and  as  Mrs.  Perine  has  called  Omaha  the  centre, 
we  expect  a  great  influence  to  go  out  from  this 
meeting. 

“Foreign  Missions’  Rightful  Sliare”  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  Turner  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which,  while  admitting  the  just 
claims  of  private  and  miscellaneous  calls,  local 
charities.  Home  and  Church  obligations,  still  the 
“  rightful  share  ”  of  the  Foreign  work  must  bo  a 
large  one.  The  command  “Go  ye”  is  addressed 
to  each  of  us.  “All  the  world  ”  and  “  every  crea¬ 
ture  ”  cannot  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of  our 
country,  while  800,000,000  souls  have  never  heard 
of  a  Saviour. 

Mrs.  Chatterjee,  a  Hindustanee  lady,  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  in  choice  English  told  of  the  woes  of 
her  people,  being  in  her  own  person  an  “object 
lesson  ”  as  to  the  fruits  of  missionary  work.  After 
years  of  opposition,  the  upper  classes  greatly  de¬ 
sire  the  education  of  their  women.  Especially  Is 
this  so  among  4,he  Brahmins.  Scores  of  teachers 
may  go,  and  there  will  be  work  for  all. 

Mrs,  Magill  of  Iowa  read  a  paper  on  “Our  Re¬ 
sponsibility,”  in  which  each  Christian  woman  was 
made  to  feel  her  accountability  for  duties  left  un¬ 
done,  for  good  Influences  not  exerted;  while  a 
cheerful  performance  is  counted  better  than  gold 
in  God’s  estimate. 

“A  Story  of  One  Short  Life,”  by  Mrs.  Stryker, 
presented  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  who  prayed  the  American  Board  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  illustrated  what  may  be  accomplished, 
not  by  special  gifts,  but  by  untiring  welldoing,  and 
this  in  a  short  life. 

Mrs.  McKee  from  Ningpo  gave  an  Interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  woman’s  work  at  that  station,  especially 
in  the  schools,  and  mentioned  the  encouraging 
fact  that  the  thirty-six  girls  who  have  gone  out 
from  that  boarding-school  within  the  last  ten 
years,  were  all  Christians,  living  exemplary  lives 
in  their  own  homes,  and  by  their  self-denying  lib¬ 
erality  giving  additionai  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  their  conversion  to- Christ. 

At  this  point  a  young  lady  in  the  dress  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  bride,  was  presented  to  the  audience. 

A  letter  was  read  from  one  in  high  position  in 
China,  who,  simply  from  a  humanitarian  stand¬ 
point,  has  been  a  keen  observer  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  work.  He  says  “  Believe  nobody 
who  sneers  at  them.  It  is  idle  for  any  man  to 
cavil  at  them.  I  am  not  particularly  pro-mission¬ 
ary,  but  as  a  man  I  cannot  but  admire  and  respect 
them.” 

A  recess  of  two  hours  was  taken  at  noon,  and 
lunch  served  to  the  visitors  in  the  chapel.  Prompt¬ 
ly  at  2  o’clock  the  meeting  was  resumed  with  pray¬ 
er  by  Mrs.  Ewing  of  Nebraska. 

We  then  listened  to  a  report  from  the  Soutliwest 
Board  by  Mrs.  Cleland,  showing  how  their  sympa 
tides  are  reaching  out  to  China,  Corea,  Siam,  In¬ 
dia,  Syria,  and  our  own  Indians. 

Mrs.  Bobbin  from  California  spoke  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  in  our  country,  and  of  their  thirteen-year-old 
Society;  also  of  the  Home  for  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  latter  having  been  captured,  stolen,  and 
brought  to  this  land  to  be  sold.  Every  girl  is 
worth  her  price  in  money — from  four  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  dollars.  When  they  go  to  church, 
two  policemen,  besides  the  teachers,  are  required 
to  protect  them.  They  sometimes  seek  refuge 
with  us,  but  more  often  are  rescued  and  brought 
to  us  by  officers  of  the  law.  We  are  helping  China 
by  teaching  these  girls  how  to  make  Christian 
homes.  They  have  a  Missionary  Society  of  their 
own,  and  last  year  contributed  fifty  dollars  to  sup¬ 
port  a  Bible-woman  in  China.  Four  missionary 
ladies  are  engaged  in  this  work. 

Mrs.  Pratt  gave  a  condensed  report  of  the  five 
Boards,  showing  great  advance  in  each. 

Our  magazines  “Woman’s  Work”  and  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Work,”  wore  pronounced  a  success;  yet  a 
larger  subscription  list  is  demanded,  if  we  would 
have  them  attain  to  greater  things. 

A  young  lady  from  Persia  gave  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  work  in  that  country. 

In  stirring,  eloquent  words,  Mrs.  Douglas  brought 
this  most  interesting  meeting  to  a  close,  her  theme 
being  “Our  Year  of  Jubilee,”  after  which  Dr.  Mit¬ 
chell  prounced  the  benediction.  M.  G.  A. 
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IS  LIFE  WORTH  IIYINO  t 

The  question  “Is  life  worth  living?”  must 
be  answered  by  another,  “  What  life  ?  ”  There 
are  lives  which  are  not  worth  living  once,  and 
the  one  token  of  wisdom  in  these  theoretic 
lives  is  that  they  seem  to  feel  they  are  not 
worth  being  continued.  If  those  who  put  such 
questions  would  ouly  be  led  to  widen  their 
inquiry,  they  might  find  that  there  are  other 
balances  than  tlielrs  in  which  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  life  are  to  be  weighed.  When  we 
come  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  the  measure 
is  not  by  quantity,  but  by  quality.  There  are 
moments  of  joy  which  outbalance  years  of  toil 
and  pain.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  New  W’orld 
to  Columbus,  the  tremulous  delight  which  seiz¬ 
ed  Newton  when  he  was  in  sight  of  the  new  law 
of  gravitation,  and  which  made  liim  unable  to 
finish  the  last  figures  of  the  calculatiou — these 
led  them  to  forget  as  nothing  sleepless  nights 
and  long  anxieties  and  depressing  fears.  And 
there  are  greater  things  than  these. 

The  joy  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  has  been  to  some  men  more 
to  be  chosen  than  crowns  and  palaces,  and  has 
made  flames  unfelt  as  If  He  who  walked  in  the 
furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  with  them  in 
the  fire.  This  is  the  joy  of  souls,  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom  where  its 
liome  is  fixed.  He  could  make  men  sing  in  per¬ 
fect  calmness  “And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory 
in  tribulations  also  ”  ;  and  He  gave  them  this 
gladness  out  of  His  own  heart,  when  for  the 
joy  set  before  Him — the  joy  of  saving  men — 
He  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  rise  to 
the  height  of  martyrs  and  apostles  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  such  a  joy  exists  ;  let  Win  but  for¬ 
get  himself  in  Christ’s  spirit  in  doing  good, 
and  he  will  discover  that  there  is  a  life  in  life, 
that  what  he  surrenders  comes  back  to  him  in 
gold  from  God’s  own  treasure-house  of  love  to 
w’hich  Christ  has  opened  the  door. — Dr.  John 
Ker. 


MADAMB  PORTKR'S  COUGH  BAUSAM 

I«  one  ot  the  best  remetlles  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success- 
lully  used  tor  over  fltty  years. 


Piso’s  Romody  for  Catarrh  is  agreeable  to  use.  It  is 
not  a  liquid  or  a  snuff.  50c. 


T>I,OOnG<»OD  HOl'MF..  Dcllghttully  situated  In  the 
J  V  Cntaklll  Mountains.  Terms  moderate.  Send  tor  circular 
containing  lull  description.  I..  W.  BLOODOOOD,  Prop. 


THE  PBESBTTSBIAR  BOABD  OF  BELIEF  FOB 
disabled  MINI8TEB8  AMD  THE  WIDOWS 
AMD  OBPHAM8  ot  DEOSASED  MIMI8TEB8. 

Offloe,  1884  Oheatnut  BL.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Oontrlbutlons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  ot  mtntoter* 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  lamlUee  ot  dooesaed 
ministers.  Special  gltta  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
el  W.  W.  HXBBBTOM,  Treeenrer. 


T^TlRKZTi:  X.AWT^^. 


Located  In  Hunter,  in  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain,  Culnuel's  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
accommodates  ‘2U0  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
Improvement.  Qas,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  pure  hair  mattresses;  spacious 
halls  and  largo  rooms ;  pure  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  -2,0(10  square  feet  of  i>tazz:t.  Neither  togs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

8.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Oreeue  county,  N.  Y. 


THE  BONNIE  VIEW  HOUSE, 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

ROBBEN’S  MBUNTAIN  HOTEL. 


Mrs.  A.tROHi  ROOOEX.  Proprietor.  Tannersville,  N.  V. 


Boggen's  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  la  one  ot  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  places  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  bo  found  in 
tho  Catskills.  It  is  at  an  elevation  ot  2000  feet.  Within  easy 
distance  ot  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotel  KaatersktII, 
Laurel  House,  and  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines’  Falls,  Moun¬ 
tain  House,  Overlook,  Hunter,  Ac.  Telegraph,  to'ephone, 
livery,  billiards,  bowling  allev,  tennis,  croquet,  and  barber 
shop.  Nia  B.4K. 

Terms— 910  to  91S  a  week.  Special  rates  to  families. 
Routes;  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  Tannersville. 
Hudson  Ittver  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Bondout  or  Catsklll. 


Fine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Elevullon,  1780  feet. 

New  house,  three  stories  In  height.  Booms  large  and 
airy,  and  new'y  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  and  verandas,  embracing  bill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accommodates  SO  guests. 

Pine  Hill  Is  “  The  Saratoga  ot  the  Catskills.” 

Address  WILSON  BERTR&ND, 

Fine  Hill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  OH^IL.T'OHTE, 

Oi’ean  end  of  North  Carolina  Avenne, 


ATLANiTlC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
heat  tor  cool  weather.  A  first  class  house. 

E.  BOBEKTS  k  SONS,  Proprietors. 


Pleasant  to  Taste, 


Prompt  in  Action, 


Always  Reliable. 


It  soon  brings  Into  healthy  play 
The  Torpid  Lirtr  day  by  day. 

And  Regulates  tho  System  through. 

From  crown  of  head  to  solo  of  shoe. 

It  cures  the  Piles,  It  opens  iKires, 

Lost  appetite  It  soon  restores, 

W’is)'  families  throughout  the  laad 

Keep  TARRANT’S  SKliTZiSR  near  at  hand. 


Platt's  ' 
rhIarUes 


THE  HOUSEHOLD 


nBINFfCTAMT 


.J^odorless,  colorless  liquid,  powerful,  efficient 
and  cheap.  Immediately  destroys  all  bad  odors, 
puriflea  every  impure  spot  and  chemically  neutralizes 
a.1  infections  and  disease-producing  matter. 

INVALUABLE  in  the  sick  room.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  svorywhersL  Quart  bottles  60  cents. 


Case  of  1  dozen  bottles,  $.5.  Se%t  on  receipt  of  price  (or 
0. 0.  D.).  Delivered  free  anywhere  within  200  miles  of  New 
York.  HENRY  B.  PLATT,  36  Platt  Street,  New  York. 


“  Warranted  Gentle 


)) 


by  J.  C.  Dollman. 

"  DISINHERITED,”  by  I^aslett  J.  Pott. 

“  DOLLY'S  HAIR  DRESSING,”  by  Professor  Igler. 

“  HOPE,”  by  Bodenbausen. 

"A  TRIO,”  by  Balentin. 

”  THF.  PLOUGH,”  by  Macbeth. 

“  TWILIGHT,”  by  Slocombe, 
and  many  other  beautiful 

ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS,  GRAVURES,  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  PAINTINGS,  MIRRORS,  AMD 
PICTURE  FRAMES 

of  our  own  designing  and  manufacture. 
NOVELTIES  IN  TOILET  MIRRORS. 

NEW  BRASS  EASELS. 

A  full  and  varied  stock  of  CABINET  AND  CARD  FRAMES. 
ALL  THE  ROGERS’  GROUPS, 

Including  the  latest. 

”A  FROLIC  AT  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD,” 

Price,  816. 

Mirrors  and  Pictures  received  on  Storage. 

Estimates  turnished  for  BEOILDINO. 

Paintings  cleaned  and  restored. 

Catalogues  of  recent  publications  now  ready  and  mailed 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Until  further  notice  our  store  will  be  closed  at  6,  and 
Saturdays  at  1  o’clock. 


JAMES  S.  EARLE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STBEET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LkOBOlUHS/f  -OF  XHEAQB 
en/eryfamilv 


SHOULD  HAVE  IT 


70  CTS.PER  CAjJ 

SeepheK  FNVknT^  ^sojf 

l|^^E|m>RS  A/(D  SOLE  JMAj^U 
S.VV:cOR.I2tH8iMARKrr  STS.«  '-if  * 

■  ta  ^  tit  pHiLAOELPhfiA  tyk. 


^  A  FRIEND  INDEED,  ir 


I  deliberately  affirm,  wltboutother  reward  thaa  the  hope 
of  doing  good,  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  saved 
my  life.  In  the  Autumn  of  1884  1  took  a  severe  cold.  I 
suffered  pain  through  the  back,  groin,  and  kidneys.  I  sent 
tor  a  physician,  who  pronounced  my  case  Gravel,  remark¬ 
ing:  "  Mr.  Davie,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken,  you 
cannot  recover.”  In  this  crisis  a  friend  recommended 
Dr.  David  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and  I  began  using 
it,  leaving  off  all  other  mediclnee.  Shortly  I  experienced 
a  decided  Improvement,  and  after  taking  only  two  botUee, 
1  considered  myself  completely  cured.— JOHN  DAV18,  60 
Cottage  street,  Boebeeter,  N.  Y.  To  other  sufferers  It  Is 
only  neosssary  to  say  that  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy  Is 
constantly  working  wonderful  cures  in  all  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  Blood,  Liver,  and  Kidneys. 


Di.  0.  Eeinedy’s  'FaTorite  Eeiiieiy. 


PROSPECT  PARK  HOTEL, 


CatakiU,  N.  Y. 


First  class  accommodation  tor  400  On  a  plateau  on  tha 
bank  ot  the  Hudson.  250  feet  above  the  river.  Grand 
river  and  mountain  views.  Croquet,  lawn  tennis,  fishing, 
boating,  and  bathing.  For  field  and  river  sports  location  is 
unsurpassed.  Mo  mosquitoes.  Three  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  of  piazza.  Table  supplied  with  every  luxury. 

J.  H.  BAOLEY,  Jr.,  Manager. 


WEST  END  HOTEL, 

Hunter,  N.  Y. 


This  House,  Just  built.  Is  fitted  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Close  to  the  foot  ot  the  highest  of  the  Catsklll 
Mountains.  No  trouble  spared  to  make  guests  comfortable. 
Terms  moderate.  Routes — all  rail  by  West  Shore,  or  Hud¬ 
son  river  boats.  Address 

JOHN  F.  OARA,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Catsklll  Mountains- 


Bondout, N. I.  AUDrnggUtz.  $li8 torts. 


MEADOW  HROOK  HOUSE. 

STIMSON  HAINES,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 


“Meadow  Brook”  Is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Round  Top  and  Clum  Hill,  within  three  minutes’  walk 
of  the  Tannersville  depot  of  the  Kaatersklll  Railroad. 
Every  t>olnt  of  Interett  In  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  table,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  first  rate  accommodation  In  the  bouse,  make 
"Meadow  Brook”  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Address  as  above. 


CATSKILL.  MOUNTAINS. 


Hotel  Ea  IXoe, 


Pltccnlcia,  Ulster  Coanty,  New  York. 

I/)catlon  one  of  the  most  healthful  In  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet  One  mile  and  a  halt  from  PhiDnlcIa 
at  tho  base  of  Mount  Sheridan.  Trout  fishing,  bathing, 
rowing,  croquet,  music  and  dancing.  Large  grounds  and 
a  farm  in  connection  with  the  House,  from  which  will  be 
drawn  supplies  of  fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  Pure  spring  water.  Guests  will  be  met  at 
Phutnlcla.  Ulster  and  Delaware  early  morning  train  stops, 
at  tho  House  on  Mondays,  giving  opportunity  for  breakfast, 
and  reaching  New  York  at  10.30  A.  M.  Routes :  all  rail  by 
West  Shore  via  Kingston:  Albany  Day  Line  via  Bblnebeck 
and  Rondout;  Bondout  lino  of  steamers  via  Rondout  and 
Kingston;  New  York  Central  rood  via  Rhlnebeck. 

TKRMN  HKANONABLH;. 

Address  H.  D£  LA  ROE,  Proprietor,  Phconlcla,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  VIEW 


In  th.e  Catwkills. 


.JOHN  JANSEN,  Proprikior, 


lianesville,  N.  Y. 

Lanesvllle  Is  a  charming  place,  situated  In  the  Catsklll 
Mountains  on  the  Catsklll  Mountain  Railroad.  ’’  Pleasant 
View  ”  accommodates  thirty-five  people.  It  stands  close 
to  the  railroad,  in  full  view  of  Hunter  and  Slide  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  Is  at  an  elevation  ot  1800  feeL  Pond  for  sailing. 

Terms — 97  U>  9H  a  week.  Special  rate  for  families. 

Route ;  all  rail  by  West  Shore  via  Kingston. 

Address  JOHN  JANSEN,  Lanesvllle,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  HOUSE,  HUNTER,  N.T. 


Recently  enlarged  and  refurnished.  Accommodations 
for  176.  Well  sb^ed,  ample  grounds,  extensive  piazzas. 
Pure  spring  water.  Mo  bar.  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills. 
Free  from  malaris.  WH.  J.  BUSK,  Prop. 


UH80N  COHAGE  IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 


Near  ML  Pleasant  Station  on  the  Ulster  and  Del.  B.  B. 
Ample  mall  and  telegraph  facilities.  Delightful  location. 
Bend  for  circular  of  terms  and  references.  Mrs.  8.  LAMSON, 
Proprietor.  P.  O.  address.  The  Corner,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GLEN  HALL  situated  In  the  best  i>ortlon  ot  the  Cal^ 


kills,  surrounded  by  mountains,  shady 
groves  and  romantic  walks.  Fine  trout  stream.  Exten¬ 
sive  play-grounds  on  the  premises.  Superior  mall  and 
telegraph  facilities.  Send  for  circular  and  terms,  which 
are  moderate  considering  the  superior  comforts  afforded. 
Everything  first  close.  W.  A.  BIKER, 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WINNIE  HOUSE. 


THB  CORNER,  VUiTER  COCN’TY,  N.  Y. 
Delightfully  situated  In  the  Catsklll  Mountains.  Terms 


moderate.  Send  for  circular  containing  full  description 
and  references.  DAVIS  WINNIE,  Proprietor. 


THE  CORNISH  HOUSE, 


PINE  HILI.,  CLRTER  C9VNTY,  N.  Y. 

Situated  on  a  natural  terrace  In  the  beet  part  of  Pins  Bill 
Village,  commanding  a  magnificent  mountain  and  valley 
view.  Pure  springs  of  water.  Large  rooms.  Fins  view. 
Table  unexceptional.  Splendid  ground,  fruit  and  forest 
tress,  no  dusL  J.  C.  CORNISH,  Proprietor. 


BIHDSAU  HOUSE. 


PINE  HILL,  LLMTER  CGL'NTY,  N.  T. 

Can  accommodate  twenty-five.  House  new  and  newly 
fnmistaed  throughout.  No  finer  loeatlon  in  the  Catskills. 
Pure  water,  no  mosquitoes,  modem  conveniences.  A  first- 
class  bouse.  J.  B.  BIBDSALL,  Proprietor. 


mil  DU  B0I8, 

HCNTER,  OHEENB  COL'N'TY,  N.  T. 

Located  In  the  Catsklll  Mountain  region.  Convenient  to 
Telegraph,  Poetoffice,  Churches,  and  Stores.  The  surround¬ 
ings  render  It  quiet  and  homelike.  The  views  from  the 
"Villa”  ore  not  excelled  by  those  from  any  house  In  the 
Tillage.  Booms  large,  high  ceilings,  well  lighted.  Such 
entertainment  furnished  at  table  and  In  roome  oe  will  In¬ 
duce  guests  to  return  at  other  seasons.  Send  for  circular. 
_ WILLIAM  H.  DU  BOI8,  Proprietor. 


The  seahihe  nanitaril’H,  arbubt  pabb,  n.j.. 

Is  now  oiien  tor  the  sixth  season,  with  Important  Im- 
provemente  and  additional  facilities  tor  promoting  the 
health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  Its  guests.  Hot  and  ooUl 
sea  water,  Electric  and  Russian  Bathe  In  the  house,  lari/ 
appUonnte  secure  choice  ot  rooms.  E.  J.  FOBS,  M.D.,  Flop. 
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THE  NEW  YOBK  EVANGEUST. 

159  Potter  BmUdiac,  Park  Row. 
HKSRT  M.  FIKLD,  Kdltor  oad  Proprietor. 

TERMS :  $8  a  Tear,  in  Adranee,  Postage  Paid. 
Meeed  at  the  Poetoffioe  at  New  York  as  second-class 
SMll  matter. 

OKAwn  or  AoDmasB.— Subscribers  desiring  their  address 
ehaaged  will  confer  a  taror  by  glrlng  the  old  as  well  as  the 
■esr  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tem- 
pecary  or  permanent. 

Adwertlsemeota  90  cents  a  line— 19  lines  to  the  Inch. 
Oa  tke  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Ob  the  Eighth  Pstge,  50  cents  a  line. 

■arriages  aad  Deaths,  not  OTer  4  lines,  50  cents; 
orer  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

d^Addrees  Hew  York  Ewaagellst,  Box  9330,  Hew 
Took.  Remit,  In  all  cases,  by  Expkesb  Monxt  Obokb, 

DkAFT,  POSTOFFICE  OBDEB,  or  BEOISTBBED  LETTEB. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  16,  1887. 

COHTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

Ham. 

1.  Oompletion  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence.  The  Words  of 
the  Angels' Song.  Into  the  Oreenth  of  Jersey.  Bound 
about  Omaha.  Our  Book  Table. 

5.  OOBBEBPONDENCE :  Ei-Vlce-Presldent  William  A.  Wheel¬ 

er.  Emancipation  Day  in  Florida.  A  great  Day  in 
Alabama.  The  Living  Pastor.  The  Beliglous  Press. 

3.  8unday-scho}l  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 

The  Women  in  Conference  at  Omaha. 

4.  Editorial  and  Correspondence. 

6.  Rlnisters  and  Churches. 

«.  The  Meekest  Han.  Thomas  HacKellar,  Ph.D.  Dr. 
McCook  on  the  Church  Seal.  The  late  Dr.  John  W. 
Dulles.  Moses  and  License.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Scientific  and 

Dseful.  Health  Paragraphs. 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  ALL  AMOUNT  TO  I 

There  is  a  certain  bewilderment  in  the  eye  of 
the  average  Presbyterian  in  these  quarters,  as 
now  that  it  is  all  over  he  pauses  and  asks  him¬ 
self  in  much  soberness.  What  after  all  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  our  late  Assembly  in  the  matter 
of  union  with  the  Southern  Church  ?  He  has 
heard  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and  clapping  of 
hands  over  the  unanimous  passage  of  mystic 
resolutions,  and  an  effusive  click  of  nervous  tel¬ 
egrams.  He  has  heard  that  a  certain  Missouri 
paper  has  been  declared  to  be  lovely,  and  that 
a  committee  with  cosmic  powers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  Christmas 
is  coming.  If  he  has  meanwhile  turned  an  ear 
toward  St.  Louis,  his  attentive  tympanum  has 
reported  echoes  of  a  great  debate  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Assembly,  and  his  eye  has  caught  a  vis¬ 
ion  of  blue  and  red  fires,  which  has  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  a  premature  and  unusually  sul¬ 
phurous  Fourth  of  July.  And  so,  on  the 
whole,  the  average  Presbyterian  hereabouts 
finds  himself  somewhat  confused,  and  just  a 
little  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  practical 
outcome  of  these  picturesciue  yet  bewildering 
phenomena— all  occurring  rather  mysteriously 
in  the  far,  far  West. 

May  your  soul  be  calm,  dear  brother!  The 
debate  and  the  dissonance,  the  fires  red  and 
blue,  the  terms  and  conditions  and  committees 
and  other  like  manifestations  at  St.  Louis,  are 
in  our  judgment  of  very  slight  consequence 
either  to  you  or  to  any  of  us.  And  as  to  our 
own  Assembly,  the  whole  result  may  be  held 
up  for  quizzical  inspection  between  your 
thumb  and  finger  in  two  small  items— the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  and  the  appointing  of  this  ecumeni¬ 
cal  committee  of  conference.  How  much  do 
these  two  actions  really  signify  ? 

The  Missouri  Declaration  means  very  little. 
It  afilrms  indeed  our  confidence  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  Southern  brethren  in  the  faith; 
our  respect  for  their  Christian  character; 
and  our  general  impression  that  if  they 
knew  us  better,  they  would  think  better  of 
us.  It  further  quotes  several  passages  ra¬ 
ther  queerly  twisted  together  from  our  Stand¬ 
ards,  touching  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  general  relations  of 
the  Church  to  the  State— all  well  enough,  but 
having  little  practical  worth  in  this  special 
connection.  It  also  affirms  what  everybody 
believes  as  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
right  of  protest,  the  duty  of  adhering  to  our 
Constitution,  and  so  on. 

The  whole  means  very  little,  absolutely  no¬ 
thing  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  famous  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Southern  Church  and  the  Old  School 
branch  of  our  Church  is  concern  d.  IFati  the 
action  of  that  branch  a  violation  of  these  biblical 
and  constitutional  principles^  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  Church  vociferously  says 
Yes;  the  United  Church  now  and  forever  says 
No.  W^hat  did  the  late  Assembly  mean  to  say 
— Yes  or  No,  or  nothing?  We  would  not  do 
that  body  the  injustice  of  supposing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  it  intended  to  re  pudiate  the  historic 
doctrine,  iliustrated  in  the  famous  Spring  Res¬ 
olutions  of  1863,  and  to  accept  instead  the 
Southern  view  that  the  passage  of  those  Reso¬ 
lutions  was  an  unconstitutional  act.  Had  it 
ventured  on  such  a  betrayal  of  old  time  prin¬ 
ciples,  its  members  would  have  met  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  their  Presbyteries  ere  this,  which  wouid 
have  made  the  ears  of  all  Israel  to  tingle. 
What  then  did  it  mean?  Why,  simply  to  af¬ 
firm  in  a  friendly  way  the  old  generalities,  and 
to  assure  our  anxious  brethren  down  South 
that  we  are  still  intelligent,  honest,  constitu¬ 
tional  Presbyterians.  That  is  all. 

If  there  is  anything  more  than  this  in  that 
paper,  somebody  has  been  badly  deceived,  and 
others  are  likely  to  be.  Most,  if  not  every  one, 
who  voted  for  the  motion  of  Gen.  Shields  to 
*  endorse  this  meaningless  Missouri  manifesto, 
were  simply  doing  a  goodish  though  not  very 
considerate  thing,  in  order  to  show  their  friend¬ 
liness  and  their  general  desire  for  union.  If 
indeed  there  were  any  who  dreamed  that  they 
were  carrying  our  Church  over,  under  cover 
of  these  intertwined  general  phrases,  to  the 
Southern  position,  they  were  seeking  to  secure 
by  indirection  what  they  could  never  have 
carried  by  direct  assault.  But  we  will  not 
indulge  such  an  unworthy  suspicion.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  our  Southern  brethren  are  in  any 
manner  or  degree  misled  by  this  action  into 
supposing  that  our  Church  is  gradually  com¬ 
ing  over  to  them,  we  beg  them  to  undeceive 
themselves  at  the  earliest  moment.  There  is 
no  warrant  whatever  for  such  an  expectation, 
and  any  and  every  scheme  of  union  founded 
on  such  a  hope,  will  vanish  like  a  cloud 
in  the  day  when  the  real  experiment  of 
union  is  made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
brethren  will  take  this  endorsement  as  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  we  think  them 
just  as  good  Christians  and  Presbyterians  as 
we  are,  and  are  willing  in  this  spirit  to  be 
joined  with  them  for  their  good  as  much  as. 
ours,  under  the  same  Constitution  as  of  old, 
they  will  get  its  full  force,  and  nobody  will  be 
deceived. 

A  single  remark  here:  If  the  Southern  Church 
supposes  that  we  have  any  object  or  end  to 
gain  by  union,  except  to  do  it  good,  to  help  it 
in  the  great  and  difficult  task  to  which  it  is 
called  in  the  Southern  half  of  the  Republic, 
it  is  entirely  mistaken.  We  are  large  enough, 
strong  enough,  and  orthodox  enough  already, 
and  just  as  good  as  we  shall  be  after  the  two 
Churches  are  made  one.  What  additional 
strength  can  the  Southern  Church  bring  to 
us,  which  will  be  a  compensation  for  the  ex¬ 


penditure  of  men  and  means,  to  be  made  by 
us  in  its  behalf,  and  for  its  advantage  ?  Breth¬ 
ren  of  the  South,  in  all  sincerity  and  brotherly 
kindness,  we  want  to  do  you  good ;  we  want  to 
help  you  in  your  gigantic  task  of  evangelizing 
the  vast  and  needy  region  in  which  you  dwell. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  “  eat  words  ”  which  we 
at  least  of  the  New  School  never  uttered ;  we  are 
not  going  to  apologize  for  wearing  blue  in  the 
day  of  battle;  we  are  not  going  to  endorse 
theories  which  we  do  not  believe,  and  which 
you  do  not  more  than  half  believe  your¬ 
selves.  We  want  to  help,  strengthen,  and 
comfort  you ;  and  this  we  will  do  the  instant 
you  give  us  a  kindly  welcome  and  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity.  What  more  could  we  say  ? 

Only  this  last  word,  viz :  That  if  you  think, 
as  you  seem  to  do,  that  it  is  better  for  you  to 
go  your  own  way,  and  do  your  own  work,  no 
imagined  disappointment  on  our  part  will  pre¬ 
vent  our  rejoicing  with  you  in  all  that  you 
may  accomplish  in  the  work  of  our  common 
Lord.  May  your  bow '  abide  in  strength ! 
Whatever  you  do  in  carrying  the  Gospel  over 
the  broad  savannas  of  the  South— in  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  churches,  in  the  conversion  of  men, 
and  in  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  One  King¬ 
dom  to  which  you  and  we  belong — therein  we 
do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice. 


OUR  rUMBERLAND  BRETHREN. 

When  matters  do  not  move  forward  quite  as 
we  could  wish,  it  is  well  to  look  away  from 
home  for  a  little,  where  the  prospect  is  more 
pleasing.  We  more  and  more  appreciate  the 
good  work  that  is  being  done  by  our  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  brethren.  They  are  already 
strong,  and  are  growing  stronger  in  all  the 
Southwest,  and  this  by  dint  of  good,  honest, 
self-denying  work  for  the  Master,  coupled  with 
harmonious  counsels.  They  now  number  2546 
churches,  1547  ministers,  and  138,564  commun¬ 
icants,  and  their  growth  has  of  late  been  steady 
and  of  the  permanent  sort.  Their  enumeration 
of  communicants  is  not  perfect,  and  many 
think  that  150,000  would  not  be  too  many.  The 
Cumberland  Church  has  not  made  much  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  larger  cities,  even  in  their  own  gen¬ 
eral  region,  and  herein  they  begin  to  realize 
their  mistake.  But  they  have  done  a  noble 
work  of  evangelization,  and  are  now  making 
much  progress  in  the  direction  of  education. 
We  note  that  their  Publication  house  at  Nash¬ 
ville  is  this  year  credited  with  a  clear  profit  of 
$8189.  And  some  of  its  issues  are  costly  and 
valuable.  A  careful  history  of  this  Church  is 
now  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  McDonnold. 

But  so  youthful  a  branch  of  the  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  vine  is  this,  that  some  of  the  fathers 
are  wont  to  recall  its  humble  beginnings,  when 
as  yet  it  was  but  a  germ  with  hardly  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  good  things  to  come. 

The  fifty-seventh  Cumberland  Assembly  met 
this  year  at  Covington,  Ohio,  a  neat  little  town 
of  perhaps  three  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
delegates  numbered  154  ministers  and  70  elders, 
representing  119  Presbyteries  included  within 
22  Synods.  And  notably,  they  organized  by 
electing  Judge  N.  Green  moderator,  thus  at 
once  solving  the  elder-moderator  question  in 
the  affirmative.  He  received  ninety-two  votes. 
Dr.  Buchanan  protested,  and  there  was  a  two 
hours’  discussion  of  the  matter,  but  the  Judge 
took  the  chair.  He  however  frequently  reliev¬ 
ed  himself  by  calling  his  ministerial  brethren 
to  take  his  place,  and  at  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  expressed  the  hope  that  he  should  never 
again  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  deliber¬ 
ative  body. 

This  Church  has  also  solved  another  prob¬ 
lem  in  advance  of  us.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  occasions  was  the  raising  during  one  of 
the  sessions  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
by  each  Presbytery  pledging  a  definite  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  needed,  in  order  to  clear 
the  school  for  the  education  of  colored  people 
at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  from  a  very  threaten¬ 
ing  debt.  This  spirited  and  successful  effort 
was  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  an  eloquent 
colored  minister,  Pastor  and  Principal  at 
Bowling  Green.  Thus  a  lively  interest  is  taken 
in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  population,  while 
yet  their  organization  is  distinct  in  school, 
church,  and  Presbytery.  The  colored  Cum- 
berlanders  claimed  a  year  ago  500  churches, 
200  ministers,  13,000  communicants.  And  need¬ 
less  to  say,  some  of  their  ministers  have  no  lit¬ 
tle  platform  ability.  Thus  the  brethren  were 
much  taken  with  the  blandishments  of  the  vis¬ 
iting  delegate  from  their  colored  branch  above 
enumerated,  as  he  described  as  in  a  vision  the 
happy  harbor  of  all  Cumberland  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  secure  from  the  fiuctuations  of  Methodism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fatalism  of  the  hyper- 
Calvinist  on  the  other! 

Proposals  for  an  organic  union  between  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Churches,  have  been  pending  for 
several  years  past,  and  the  prospect  now  seems 
good  for  the  speedy  and  favorable  termination 
of  the  movement.  The  creeds  of  the  two  bod¬ 
ies  have  been  found  similar  in  all  matters 
“essential  to  the'Christian  system.”  It  is 
nevertheless  interesting  to  note,  and  gratify¬ 
ing  as  well,  that  our  Cumberland  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  do  not  propose  to  quite  merge  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrines  in  this  new  alliance.  The 
Committee  set  forth,  in  reporting  their  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  Assembly,  that  while  entertaining 
“all  deference  and  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
all  concerned,  we  must  express  our  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  omit  from  our  system  of  faith  a  doc¬ 
trine  so  precious  to  us  as  that  of  the  ‘  preser¬ 
vation  of  believers.’  ” 

It  is  a  good  and  sound  thing  to  save  and  ex¬ 
cept  this  much  of  our  common  Calvinism,  and 
to  this  the  Methodist  party  seem  in  no  way 
opposed.  At  least  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Churches  give  it  as  their  conclusion  that 
the  Cumberland  Confession  of  Faith  is  so  full 
and  systematic  as  to  doctrines,  as  to  enable 
them  to  “  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  of  a  Joint  Convention  of 
the  two  Churches,”  and  they  conclude  with 
the  avowal  that  they  “  are  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  no  serious  impediment  to  an  or¬ 
ganic  union  exists  in  the  government  of  the 
two  Churches.”  This  whole  matter  was  con¬ 
cluded,  so  far  as  thb  Covington  Assembly  was 
concerned,  by  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  seven  to  confer  with  a  similar  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  Methodist  Protestant  body,  to 
agree  on  particulars,  to  be  reported  to  the 
next  Assembly.  Thus  the  outlook  is  very  fa¬ 
vorable. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  Cumberland 
brethren  do  not  propose  to  withdraw  from  the 
“Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding 
the  Presbyterian  system.”  They  rightly  re¬ 
gard  the  Alliance  as  a  medium  for  greater  fra¬ 
ternity  between  the  Churches,  and  as  destined 
to  promote  practical  cooperation  in  Foreign 
fields. 

They  avow,  by  formal  declaration  of  their 
Assembly,  and  by  way  of  reply  to  a  paper 
from  our  own  Assembly,  their  readiness  for 
“cooperation  in  the  work  of  extending  the 
faith  and  order  which  we  hold,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  unity  of  effort  and  organization 
in  the  mission  fields  abroad,”  believing  that 
this  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

And  as  regards  their  missionaries  in  Japan, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  seems  to  them 
good,  and  should  they  identify  themselves 


with  the  Union  Church  of  Christ  there,  they 
will  still  be  supported  and  their  Home  rela¬ 
tions  recognized.  In  their  teaching,  however, 
they  are  not  to  altogether  forget  the  distinct¬ 
ive  doctrines  of  their  Home  Church. 


THE  LATE  REV.  ANSON  SMYTH,  D.D. 

Our  recent  notice  of  the  life  and  death,  and 
the  impressive  funeral  services,  of  the  friend 
whose  name  we  inscribe  here  with  unfeigned 
sadness,  seems  hardly  sufficient  as  a  memoriam 
of  one  so  familiarly  known,  especially  through 
his  frequent  communications  in  The  Evangel¬ 
ist,  to  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the  Church. 
In  a  time  when  the  vast  current  of  life  sweeps 
along  so  swiftly  and  broadly,  obliterating  all 
too  early  even  the  memories  of  our  beloved 
dead,  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  linger  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  recollection  of  the  good  and 
true  men  who  are  week  by  week  passing  out 
of  our  sight  ? 

Dr.  Smyth  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  of  de¬ 
vout  Connecticut  stock.  He  was  educated, 
classically  and  theologically,  in  New  England, 
partly  at  Williams  and  partly  at  Yale,  His 
first  ministry,  following  his  ordination  by  the 
New  Haven  Association,  was  at  Orange  in  Con¬ 
necticut  ;  but  after  two  or  three  years,  he  mi¬ 
grated  to  Milford,  Mich.,  and  thence  to  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio,  where  perhaps  his  most  important 
ministerial  work  was  done.  After  he  had  re¬ 
signed  his  pastoral  charge  to  assume  the  su¬ 
perintendency  of  the  schools  of  that  growing 
city,  he  still  continued  with  avidity  to  preach 
whenever  opportunity  was  found.  Indeed 
throughout  his  life,  his  interest  in  the  great 
work  of  proclaiming  Christ  never  abated ;  and 
down  to  the  close,  after  the  infirmities  of  age 
had  begun  to  affect  him,  he  was  as  often  as 
possible  in  his  chosen  and  loved  place,  the 
Christian  pulpit. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Smyth  as  manager  of  the 
Toledo  schools,  led  to  his  election  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  terms  of  three  years  each,  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  school  system  of  Ohio— 
a  position  which  he  filled  with  much  accept¬ 
ance.  He  was  also  for  several  years  the  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  as  State  Commissioner,  he 
filled  a  like  position  in  the  schools  of  Cleve¬ 
land— a  favorite  city  with  him,  and  in  which 
he  resided  thenceforth  until  his  death.  His 
influence  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
upon  the  entire  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  was  very  great,  and  his  name  is  held  in 
special  remembrance  by  those  who  now  have 
these  interests  at  heart. 

Dr.  Smyth  was  a  man  of  unusual  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  clear  and  strong  convictions,  and  of 
unyielding  fidelity  to  what  he  regarded  as 
Christian  priociple.  Connected  through  near¬ 
ly  all  his  ministerial  life  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  he  was  a  good  representative  of  some 
of  its  best  elements;  orthodox  in  belief,  yet 
catholic  and  tolerant;  a  hater  of  narrowness 
and  bigotry,  but  a  more  ardent  hater  of  all 
looseness  and  all  error  in  either  belief  or  prac¬ 
tice;  an  ardent  believer  in  a  substantial  and 
evangelical  Calvinism,  and  in  good  order  in 
Church  administration,  but  never  tyrannical 
in  disposition  or  act ;  warm  and  cordial  toward 
all,  and  ready  for  work  in  any  association 
which  involved  no  compromise  of  essential 
truth.  He  gathered  friends  about  him  in 
whatever  place,  and  those  who  were  most 
closely  associated  with  him  were  retained  by 
the  firmest  bonds.  In  his  home  he  was  espe¬ 
cially  tender  and  loving,  and  habitually  care¬ 
ful  in  his  endeavor  to  benefit  each  and  all 
within  his  household,  and  wife  and  children 
now  in  their  tears  spontaneously  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed. 

In  a  little  memorandum  ma<le  by  him  some 
years  ago  in  anticipation  of  some  such  bio¬ 
graphic  references  as  these.  Dr.  Smyth  alludes 
touchingly  to  his  busy  life,  with  its  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  trials  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  thousands  of  undeserved  bless¬ 
ings  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy. 
He  expresses  the  hope  that  although  the  retro¬ 
spect  does  not  give  him  complete  satisfaction, 
yet  he  has  accomplished  some  real  good  in  the 
world.  He  speaks  of  his  habitual  intention  to 
serve  God  and  do  good  to  his  fellow-men,  and 
laments,  as  all  thoughtful  and  honest  minds 
do,  any  lack  of  judgment  or  of  devotion  such 
as  might  have  made  his  working  days  more 
fruitful.  With  deep  humility,  he  commits  his 
whole  life  and  work  to  the  tender  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  merciful  God.  Others  will  prize  that 
work  more  highly  than  he  prized  it,  and  both 
the  Church  and  the  State  will  long  count  him 
among  the  men  who  deserve  a  reverent  remem¬ 
brance. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  sailed  on  Satur¬ 
day  last,  purposing  to  spend  the  Summer  in 
Europe,  where,  as  for  one  or  two  Summers 
past,  he  has  found  renewed  health  and 
strength.  He  was  laid  aside  from  his  pulpit 
with  (juite  severe  illness  for  two  or  tliree  Sab¬ 
baths  before  sailing,  and  he  hence  needs,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  heretofore,  the  rest  and  recu¬ 
peration  which  he  seeks.  He  has  done  during 
the  past  months  noble  work  in  his  thronged 
church  and  among  the  poor  of  his  large  par¬ 
ish,  and  his  people  unite  their  good  wishes  and 
prayers  for  his  welfare  while  absent  from  them 
for  a  season.  But  meantime  the  Madison 
Square  pulpit  is  to  be  regularly  and  ably  sup¬ 
plied.  Of  this  our  readers  will  need  no  further 
assurance  than  the  announcement  that  the 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  will  preach  there 
at  usual  Sabbath  services  until  Aug.  14th,  on  • 
and  after  which  date  the  church  will  be  closed 
for  a  few  weeks.  _ 

The  ancient  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  is 
most  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Epher  Whitaker, 
the  honored  Southold  pastor,  to  write  its  his¬ 
tory.  And  the  large  task  is  well  under  way, 
in  fact  complete,  as  to  its  first  hundred  years. 
This  was  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  and  that  body  has  now  unanimous¬ 
ly  desired  him  to  continue  the  narrative  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  hard¬ 
ly  another  Presbytery  in  the  whole  Church  is 
being  so  well  served  in  this  important  partic¬ 
ular.  _ 

The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  are  a  very  zeal¬ 
ous  people.  They  have  just  been  in  session 
for  days  at  Salamanca  in  the  western  part  of 
this  State,  and  have  now  broken  camp  not  to 
go  home,  but  so  far  as  their  teachers  and  min¬ 
isters  are  concerned,  to  “  take  the  large  tents 
and  locate  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
holding  tent  meetings  and  diffusing  their  doc¬ 
trines.”  The  conference  has  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  over  1,250,000  jiages  of  tracts. 
The  latter  are  still  effective  when  distributed 
by  zealous  hands. _ 

Children’s  Day  was  kept  in  all  our  churches 
on  Sunday  last.  The  observance  was  univer¬ 
sal;  so  rapidly  has  a  good  and  fit  custom 
spread  among  us.  The  services  were  diverse ; 
but  in  general  more  joyous,  more  liturgical, 
more  fraught  with  praise,  than  those  of  ordin¬ 
ary  Sabbaths.  It  would  be  well  on  many  ac¬ 
counts  were  some  endeavor  made  to  reach  a 
substantial  uniformity;  yet  progress  lies  in 
some  diversity.  Then  the  day  was  a  rare  day 
of  the  perfect  month  of  June,  and  the  songs  of 
the  children  seemed  to  mount  right  into  the 
still  and  radiant  heavens. 


The  Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church  has  had  a 
fair  measure  of  success  since  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Booth  took  hold  some  months  since,  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  resuscitate  it.  All  saw,  and  no  one 
more  clearly  than  its  present  pastor,  that  the 
task  would  be  a  difficult  one.  Some  even  said 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  at  all,  en¬ 
vironed  as  the  present  edifice  is  by  strong 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  at  al¬ 
most  every  point  of  the  compass.  Yet  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  every  way  a  worthy  one,  and 
such  endeavors  are  sure  to  have  in  some  way 
a  worthy  issue.  And  this  is  now  already  as¬ 
sured,  The  honored  Rutgers  Church  is  to  be 
removed  to  a  section  of  the  city  much  less 
abundantly  supplied  with  churches  than  that 
from  which  it  removes.  Very  eligible  lots 
have  been  purchased  west  of  Central  Park,  at 
the  junction  of  Seventy-third  street  and  the 
Boulevard,  thus  placing  the  new  enterprise 
mid -way  between  the  nearest  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  South— Dr.  Wilson’s  in  Fifty- 
seventh  street— and  that  of  Mr.  Atterbury  in 
Eighty-sixth  street,  and  fairly  supplying  this 
portion  of  the  city  with  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es.  The  site  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  whole  city,  and  we  join  our 
congratulations  with  those  of  Dr.  Booth’s 
many  friends  in  view  of  the  goodly  prospect. 
He  and  his  people  have  the  hearty  approv¬ 
al  and  cobperation  of  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in 
this  enterprise,  and  they  are  entering  upon  it 
with  the  assurance  of  the  Master’s  guidance 
and  blessing. _ 

There  is  a  sentence  in  Howells’  story.  The 
Lady  of  the  Aristook,  which  ought  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  all  who  take  part  in  public 
worship,  and  especially  of  all  who  lead  it, 
either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  choir.  He  says : 

“  The  service  had  ended  in  that  subordination 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  artistic  interest  which 
marks  the  process  and  the  close  of  so  much 
public  worship  in  our  day.”  We  hear  many 
people  saying  at  the  close  of  divine  service, 

“  What  a  beautiful  sermon !  ”  “  What  enchant¬ 
ing  music!  ”  But  a  better  exclamation  would 
be  “What  a  blessed  meeting  with  Christ!” 
“How  strengthening  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints  to-day !  ”  The  artistic,  indeed,  need  not 
be  absent  or  despised,  since  the  best  taste  may 
accompany  the  best  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  but  the  spiritual  ought  always  to  be 
dominant  over  the  msthetic.  Longfellow  in 
his  journal  records  his  own  sentiment  in  these 
words :  “  In  the  elder  days  of  the  Church,  when 
the  presbyter  invested  with  his  singing  robes 
the  psalmister,  he  said  to  him  ‘  See  that  when 
thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  thou  believest 
also  in  thy  heart ;  and  that  what  thou  believest 
in  thy  heart,  thou  conflrmest  also  in  thy  life.’  ” 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  a  success  well  earned, 
and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  one  wh«se 
course  we  have  watched  with  the  interest  of 
personal  friendship.  It  is  therefore  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that  the  school 
opened  in  Sixty-eighth  street  two  years  since 
by  our  friend.  Miss  E.  L.  Koues,  has  made 
such  progress  that  it  may  now  be  considered 
as  fully  established.  This  indeed  was  to  have 
been  expected :  for  she  is  one  born  to  be  a 
teacher,  having  a  love  of  children  which 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  gather  them  round  her 
and  give  them  instruction.  Few  possess  in  an 
equal  degree  that  indefinable  tact  which  causes 
everything  to  glide  smoothly,  and  makes  the 
school  the  place  most  loved  next  to  the  home. 
Indeed  such  a  school  is  a  home,  and  happy  are 
the  young  who  are  privileged  to  form  a  part 
of  a  domestic  circle  graced  by  so  much  culture 
and  refinement.  _ 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  journalists 
and  others  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  very  appropriate  monument  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  burial  plot  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery.  It  was  a 
unique  and  impressive  occasion.  After  singing 
by  the  Amphion  Chorus,  and  a  tender  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Worrall  of  the  Thirteenth- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  addresses  were 
made  by  President  John  A.  Greene  of  the 
Press  Club ;  William  N.  Penney  (chairman  of 
the  Cemetery  Committee ;  Joseph  Howard  jr., 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  T,  De- 
Witt  Talrnage.  An  original  ode  by  Hugh  Far¬ 
rar  McDermott  was  read,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
S.  Rainsford  closed  the  exercises  with  prayer. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the  Rev.  James 
Marshall,  formerly  of  this  city,  has  accepted 
the  Presidency  of  Coe  College  at  Cedar  Rai)ids, 
Iowa.  That  College  is  a  rising  institution  of 
this  great  central  State  of  the  country,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so.  It  has  not  been  boastful,  but  has 
made  an  excellent  record  for  itself  all  along, 
with  ts  excellent  Faculty  and  three  or  four 
hundred  students  in  the  College  and  prepara¬ 
tory  departments.  It  will  doubtless  continue 
this  good  work  under  its  new  President,  and 
advance  upon  it.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  and  is  well  experienced  in  affairs,  so 
that  the  friends  of  Coe  College  may  look  to 
him  for  a  wise  and  able  administration  of  all 
its  interests. _ 

We  are  sometimes  urged  to  stand  by  our 
convictions,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  cast  out 
of  the  synagogue,  and  the  teaching  is  sound. 
But  those  tempted  to  try  the  fires  of  martyr¬ 
dom,  should  be  very  sure  that  their  so-called 
convictions  arc  not  mere  prejudices,  and  their 
so-called  principles  are  not  mere  passions. 
“Athanasius  against  the  world  ”  is  an  inspir¬ 
ing  picture,  if  Athanasius  is  right  and  the 
world  is  wrong.  But  mere  independence  of 
the  general  belief,  and  mere  resistance  even 
at  the  price  of  persecution,  are  sometimes 
proofs  rather  of  fondness  for  cheap  notoriety, 
than  of  heroism.  Before  we  undertake  to 
stand  by  a  conviction,  let  us  have  one. 

George  Macdonald  says :  “  One  thing  is  clear 
to  me,  that  no  indulgence  of  passion  destroys 
the  3i)iritual  nature  so  much  as  respectable 
selfishness.”  To  licentiousness  has  generally 
been  assigned  the  bad  eminence  here  given  to 
selfishness.  Yet  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the 
hardening  influence  of  selfishness  in  apparent¬ 
ly  respectable  people.  These  often  denounce 
the  sins  of  passion  and  temper  with  Pharisaic 
vehemence,  and  do  not  know  that  flint  is  not- 
harder  than  their  natures,  Tlieir  very  i)rayers 
are  but  the  cracking  of  thick-ribbed  ice. 

The  committee  to  select  a  site  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral,  now 
consists  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dlx, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McDonald,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevin, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock,  William  W.  Astor,  Corne¬ 
lius  Vanderbilt,  and  George  Macculloch  Mil¬ 
ler,  They  should  take  good  care  to  go  where 
the  people  are.  This  is  more  important  than 
to  choose  a  picturesque  spot. 

The  Commencement  days  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  are  sadly  overshadowed.  Ex-President 
White’s  wife  died  suddenly  on  rising  from  her 
table  but  a  few  days  ago,  and  on  Sunday  last 
a  young  lady  student,  Miss  Mary  B.  Hill  of 
Jamestown,  received  fatal  injury  by  falling  a 
hundred  feet  into  Carkadella  Gorge, 

♦ 

Canon  Wilberforce  will  speak  in  Chickering 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  on  Sunday  afternoon  next,  at 
tlRTce  o  clock.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Dr.  Cuyler,  it  is  expected  that 
Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talrnage  will  preside. 


TOO  MUCH  MANAGEMENT  AT  SYRACUSE. 

The  New  York  State  Sunday-school  Association 
has  just  held  Its  32d  annual  Convention  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  It  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  gather¬ 
ing.  The  Association  itself  has  done  a  good  work 
in  organizing  Sunday-schools,  training  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  disseminating  information.  But  it  is 
made  up  of  fallible  men,  and  its  methods  are  not 
above  the  dangers  which  threaten  all  similar  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  was  a  matter  of  remark  among 
many  attendants  at  the  Syracuse  Convention,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  machine  was  becoming  more  and 
more  dominant  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

There  was  altogether  too  much  “  ring”  manage¬ 
ment;  too  many  “slates.”  The  methods  of  the 
caucus  were  freely  used.  On  Thursday  afternoon, 
before  any  roll  had  been  called,  or  before  there 
,was  any  public  announcement  of  the  name  of  dele¬ 
gates,  a  committee  on  permanent  organization  was 
appointed  by  the  chair.  This  committee  brought 
in  next  day  the  names  of  the  new  officers,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organi¬ 
zation  was  the  direct  creation  of  the  committee 
which  it  afterward  renominated  for  their  present 
positions.  The  name  of  the  new  president  was 
known  before  the  committee  appointed  to  nomi¬ 
nate  him  had  been  named,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Convention  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  Executive  Committee  is  a  close,  self- 
perpetuating  corporation.  In  the  case  of  several 
officers  chosen,  their  tltle-to  the  place  was  openly 
based  upon  the  fact  tliat  they  had  served  for  a 
generation  or  two  in  the  same  positions.  The  old 
witticism  about  the  Boards  hiding  the  Church,  ap¬ 
plied  with  great  force. 

There  was  so  much  talk  about  “  organization,” 
State  organization,  county  organization,  town  or¬ 
ganization,  school  organization,  that  the  schools 
themselves  could  scarcely  be  seen.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Convention  tends  constantly  to  become 
more  and  more  an  end,  rather  than  a  means.  To 
run  the  organization,  to  manage  the  Convention, 
affords  an  opportunity  which  some  cannot  bear 
to  lose.  The  earnest  words  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hump- 
stone,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  danger  to  life 
and  efficiency  through  excessive  organization,  may 
well  be  pondered.  If  the  Association  is  to  have 
the  good  will  and  hearty  cooperation  of  pastors 
and  schools,  it  must  revise  some  of  its  methods  in 
the  direction  suggested  by  this  note. 


EAST  TENNESSEE. 

Maryville  Commencement. — Prof.  Lamar. 

A  ride  through  the  luxuriant  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  delight.  From  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville, 
one  sees  a  singular  intermingling  of  fertile 
vales,  rocky  ridges,  old  original  forests,  patch¬ 
es  of  waste  lands— relics  of  slavery  times,  with 
here  and  there  a  village,  sometimes  waked  in¬ 
to  new  life  by  the  inflow  of  Northern  schemes 
and  sentiments,  sometimes  slumbering  still  in 
the  obscuration  of  life  before  the  War.  There 
is  a  great  awakening  to  come  to  East  Tennes¬ 
see  throughout,  and  when  it  comes  no  section 
of  the  Continent  will  be  fairer  or  more  full  of 
promise  and  prosperity. 

Maryville  College  held  its  Commencement, 
May  22-25,  under  specially  favorable  auspices, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  epidemic  of  illness 
among  the  students,  and  the  loss  of  the  great¬ 
ly  lamented  Prof.  Lamar.  The  various  exer¬ 
cises  were  well  attended  throughout,  and  a 
good  number  of  the  Alumni  and  long-time 
friends  of  the  Institution  were  present  to  share 
in  them.  Prof.  Behoteguy  retires  from  the 
Faculty  on  account  of  health,  temporarily  im¬ 
paired  by  climatic  influences.  Rev.  C.  E.  Dun¬ 
can  of  .Jonesboro,  one  of  the  worthiest  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  College,  was  chosen  to  till  the  place 
of  Dr.  Lamar;  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Rogers, recently 
missionary  of  our  Foreign  Board,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fill  a  new  Professorship  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Dr.  Bartlett  retires  from  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  but  will  still  be  identified  with  the  In¬ 
stitution  in  both  sympathy  and  serviee.  The 
graduatlng-class  numbered  six  gentlemen,  and 
also  three  young  ladies  in  the  Latin  Scientific 
course,  It  is  probable  that  all  the  male  grad¬ 
uates  will  enter  the  ministry;  five,  together 
with  Tutor  Dawson,  have  already  determined 
to  commence  theological  studies  in  the  Au- 
tufnn.  The  addresses  of  the  class  on  Com¬ 
mencement  Day  were  regarded  as  specially  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  Seminary  was  present 
during  a  part  of  the  anniversary  week.  He 
addressed  the  members  of  the  three  literary 
societies  on  Monday  evening  on  I'he  Bible  as 
a  Regulative  Guide  in  all  our  thinking  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  He  also  addressed  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  who  were  present  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  chapel  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  evening  in  the  village  church  on 
Adorning  the  Ministry.  At  the  close  of  this 
discourse,  he  alluded  with  much  feeling  to  the 
two  Professors  who  had  died  since  his  last  vis¬ 
it  here  eight  years  ago,  as  eminent  examples 
of  sueh  a  ministry.  After  referring  to  the  ear¬ 
nest  and  useful  life  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  brother 
of  the  President  of  the  College,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  1883,  he  paid  a  more  extended  tribute 
to  Prof.  Lamar,  whoso  recent  death  has  thrown 
a  special  shadow  over  this  anniversary  occa¬ 
sion.  Speaking  of  his  deceased  friend.  Dr. 
Morris  said : 

“  With  Prof.  Lamar  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
associated  for  a  longer  time,  and  much  more  In¬ 
timately,  especially  in  connection  with  that  move¬ 
ment  for  the  endowment  of  the  College,  with  which 
he  was  for  a  long  period  so  intimately  engrossed, 
and  which,  while  it  probably  shortened  his  life, 
became  at  last  in  its  gratifying  success  his  pecu¬ 
liar  monument  and  crown.  Realizing  as  I  did  In 
some  degree  how  important  that  endowment  was 
in  its  relations  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Church  and 
to  the  higher  Intellectual  and  religious  interests  of 
this  region,  I  regarded  it  as  both  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  render  him  whatever  assistance  I  was 
able  in  the  prosecution  of  that  long,  arduous,  try¬ 
ing  task.  And  when  at  last  the  deserved  success 
came,  there  were  few  hearts  on  the  Continent  that 
sympathized  with  him  more  keenly,  more  unselfish¬ 
ly,  than  mine. 

“  During  these  years  I  came  to  know  and  honor 
Dr.  Lamar,  not  merely  for  his  patient  and  discrim¬ 
inating  and  meritorious  services  in  this  particular 
undertaking,  but  for  many  other  manly  qualities, 
grafted  in  his  very  nature,  but  remarkably  de¬ 
veloped,  softened,  beautified  by  grace.  As  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man  he  had  few  superiors.  His  faith  in  our 
holy  religion,  his  consecration  to  every  interest  of 
the  Gospel,  his  readiness  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
Christ,  justly  made  him  eminent,  not  merely  In  this 
community  and  region,  but  widely  through  the 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  unflinching  purpose,  of 
lofty  and  dauntless  adherence  to  what  ho  believed 
to  be  principle,  and  of  the  largest  measure  of  un¬ 
selfish  devotion.  His  good  sense  and  practical 
sagacity,  his  generous  temper,  his  desire  to  do  and 
to  be  just  what  he  saw  to  be  right,  added  greatly 
to  the  aggregate  of  his  infiuence  and  his  work 
both  in  and  for  the  College,  and  within  and  for  our 
beloved  Church.  With  less  of  commanding  elo¬ 
quence  and  enthusiasm  than  some,  and  lacking 
measurably  in  some  other  elements  of  attractive¬ 
ness  such  as  sometimes  draw  us  to  other  eminent 
men  and  ministers,  he  still  held  most  firmly  those 
who  knew  him  best,  and  almost  silently  and  un¬ 
consciously  shaped  for  himself  a  peculiar  place  in 
the  love  and  confidence  of  all  who  were  ever 
brought  into  contact  with  his  sturdy  and  faithful 
and  pure  personality. 

“As  I  stand  here,  I  recall  spontaneously  the 


names  of  the  four  men  from  whose  princely  benef¬ 
icence  that  needed  endowment  came :  Dodge  and 
Willard  and  Preserved  Smith,  and  one  other  whose 
name  I  will  not  mention,  as  he  still  lives  among  us, 
to  share  yet  awhile  in  like  good  enterprises  for  the 
glory  of  the  Master  and  His  cause.  But  Smith 
and  Willard  and  Dodge  have  also  gone  to  their  re¬ 
ward,  and  noware  in  company  with  him  to  whom  I 
am  paying  this  humble  tribute  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  Lord.  They  were  the  givers,  and  he  the 
agent  and  the  instrument ;  but  he  and  they  were 
alike  honored  and  trusted  servants  of  that  Lord — 
faithful  in  their  different  spheres,  but  one  in  their 
desire  and  one  in  the  success  that  made  their  lives 
beautiful  and  noble.  And  surely  I  shall  not  honor 
them  the  less,  if  on  this  anniversary  occasion  I 
lay  this  wreath  of  friendship  on  his  grave,  as  yet 
unmarked  by  marble  monument,  and  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  in  Maryville  College  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  Lamar  will  be  held  in  grateful 
and  perpetual  remembrance.” 

It  must  be  added  here  in  close  connection 
with  this  jiist  tribute,  that  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Trustees  to  raise  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  La¬ 
mar  Library,  for  the  permanent  use  of  the 
College.  Its  books  art)  now  stored  away  in  a 
room  in  one  of  the  two  main  buildings,  where 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to  loss  by  fire, 
and  where  they  cannot  possibly  bo  utilized,  as 
they  might  be  in  a  building  specially  arranged 
for  library  purposes.  A  kind  and  generous 
friend  has  offered  to  give  the  last  thousand, 
and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  remain¬ 
der  can  be  raised.  It  would  be  not  only  a 
great  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  itself,  but  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
man  whose  courage  and  faith  and  patjence 
saved  it  from  total  extinction  in  the  dark  /days 
after  the  War.  It  is  understood  that  Mrs. 
Lamar  is  ready  to  give  the  library  of  herfhus- 
band  to  the  College,  whenever  such  a  suitable 
place  is  provided.  Will  not  some  kind  fri^ds. 
North  and  East,  come  in,  and  help  generous¬ 
ly  in  this  good  movement?  LaiIe. 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO.  \ 
Eaoz  College  Commencement.  \ 

The  season  of  College  commencements  comes 
round  again,  and  the  bewitching  voice  of  young 
orators,  created  male  and  female,  is  heard  in  the 
land.  To  Knox  College  this  has  been  the  greatest 
year  of  half  a  century :  for  it  has  been  the  semi¬ 
centennial  of  its  history.  Fifty  years  ago,  Gales¬ 
burg,  the  seat  of  the  College,  was  an  unbroken, 
uninhabited  prairie.  If  it  was  not  altogether 

“  A  lonesome,  windy,  grassy  place 

Where  buffaloes  and  snakes  prevail. 

The  first  with  dreadful  looking  face. 

The  last  with  dreadful  sounding  tail,” 
only  the  buffaloes  were  lacking  to  fill  out  this 
picture.  At  that  time  Illinois  had  been  a  State  of 
the  Union  for  less  than  twenty  years,  its  popula¬ 
tion  was  less  than  four  hundred  thousand,  and  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  it  ranked  as  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  State.  Now  it  contains  nearly  or  quite 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  and  as  to  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  the  fourth,  and  possibly  the  third  State 
in  the  Union,  while  its  chief  city  is  also  the  third 
or  fourth  largest  In  the  country.  In  further  proof 
of  the  wonderful  growth  of  Illinois  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  amount  of 
its  capital  Invested  in  manufactures  it  is  the  fifth, 
and  perhaps  the  fourth  State,  in  the  total  valua^ 
tion  of  its  property  the  fourth,  and  in  the  amount 
of  its  agricultural  products  the  first.  Galesburg 
is  now  a  beautiful  city  (it  may  well  be  called  T7i« 
Maple  City,  in  view  of  the  number  and  great  size 
of  its  maple  shade  trees)  of  twenty  thousand  In¬ 
habitants,  and  Knox  College  is  now  an  institution 
of  high  literary  character,  and  very  prosperous. 
During  the  last  year  it  had  in  attendance  510  stu¬ 
dents  in  its  various  departments.  In  the  Inter. 
State  Collegiate  Contest  it  carried  off  as  usual  the 
first  prize  for  oratory — a  victory  which  was  appro¬ 
priately  celebrated  at  Knox  as  an  Inter-State  mea^ 
ure  should  be,  with  long  howl  and  sl»ort  howl  fea¬ 
tures  made  prominent  by  tl»e  boys. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  week  began 
Sabbath  afternoon  with  the  Baccalaureate  address 
by  President  Bateman.  It  was  a  very  able  and 
forcible  discussion  of  the  theme  “A  Tree  Known 
by  its  Fruits.”  His  address  to  the  gra<luating 
class,  which  numbered  thirty-two,  was  full  of  wise 
counsel,  expressed  in  felicitous  language,  and 
delivered  with  much  feeling.  Dr.  Bateman  wins 
the  love  of  all  his  pupils,  and  he  has  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  College.  Steadily  from 
year  to  year,  throughout  his  whole  administration 
of  twelve  yeai’s,  the  College  has  been  more  and 
more  prosperous,  until  now  it  easily  takes  rank  as 
one  of  the  very  foremost  of  Western  Colleges. 
Dr.  Bateman  is  well  supported  by  a  corps  ot  able 
professors. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  McPherson  of  Chicago  de¬ 
livered  the  annual  sermon  before  tlie  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  the  College.  It  was  an 
eloquent  discourse  on  Character  Building.  The 
exercises  of  Commencement  Day  were  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  order  of  merit,  the  speakers  all 
acquitting  themselves  well,  and  showing  right 
training.  Only  one  adverse  criticism  could  be 
made,  and  that  is  that  the  exercises  wore  too  long, 
consuming  nearly  five  hours. 

Thursday  wiis  Jubilee  Day,  and  the  orators  wore 
the  Hon.  S.  V.  White  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  member 
of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  of  the  class  of  1854,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Roy  of  the  class  of  1848.  In  addition 
to  his  title  of  “  Deacon,”  the  College  bestowed  up¬ 
on  Mr.  White  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Cur¬ 
tis  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  graduate  of  the  College, 
and  the  worthy  son  of  a  former  worthy  President, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harvey  Curtis.  Jubilee  Day  was 
closed  by  a  grand  banquet  In  the  evening,  which 
was  given  in  a  large  pavilion  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  campus  specially  for  the  exercises 
of  the  week,  and  which  would  comfortably  seat 
3500  people.  Of  the  exercises  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  fitly  and  worthily  commemorat¬ 
ed  the  semi-centennial  of  Knox.  The  College  was 
never  before  so  prosperous  as  to-day,  and  its  out¬ 
look  for  the  future  is  bright  and  promising. 

Oar  Freibyterian  Mecca. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  do  not 
know  that  this  Is  Lake  Forest,  are  not  well-versed 
in  ecclesiastical  geography.  Here,  close  by  the 
great  and  growing  city  of  the  interior,  the  heart  of 
the  Continent,  regenerated,  but  as  yet  only  imper¬ 
fectly  sanctified,  is  located  Lake  Forest  University, 
of  which,  and  of  its  later  prosperity,  there  will  be 
something  to  say  at  another  time.  Now  it  is  of 
progress  in  things  ecclesiastical  that  I  write.  Un¬ 
til  recently.  Lake  Forest  has  never  had  a  manse. 
Now  it  has  a  new  and  beautiful  one,  costing  more 
than  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  well  suited  to  be 
the  home  of  the  beloved  bishop  of  that  diocese, 
the  Bov.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  and  his  wife.  They 
will  adorn  it,  and  it  is  meet  adorning  for  them. 
When  they  first  entered  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  their 
parishioners  gathered  together  in  it  in  goodly  num¬ 
bers,  and  it  was  fitly  dedicated  as  a  Christian 
home,  the  prayer  of  dedication  being  offered  by 
the  venerable  and  beloved  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols,  who 
for  more  than  twenty  years  has  dwelt  among  the 
Lake  Forest  people,  winning  "  love,  honor,  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  troops  of  friends.” 

And  it  is  not  until  recently  that  Lake  Forest  has 
had  a  church  edifice  befitting  the  beauty  of  the 
place  and  the  character  of  the  people.  That  want 
is  at  last  supplied.  The  old  building,  erected  soon 
after  the  church  was  organized  nearly  tlilrty  years 
ago,  has  given  place  to  a  new  and  beautiful  edifice 
which,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  that  almost 
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eompletely  filled  it,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God  last  night.  The  walls  of  the 
new  building  are  of  mottled  stone,  the  very  same 
which  was  built  Into  the  historic  structure  of  the 


iHinCfitters  anti  ctjnrctiffii. 


NEW  YORK. 


anything  but  kindness,  and  towards  whom  I  can 
never  have  other  sentiments  than  those  of  respect, 
gratitude  and  love. 

With  these  assurances,  believe  me  to  be  very 


New  York  City.— Sunday,  June  5,  was  the  fifth  thankfully  and  affectionately,  your  friend  and  fel 


Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city,  which  anniversary  of  Dr.  John  M.  Worrall’s  settlement  low-citizen. 


J.  Romeyn  Berry. 


ON’T 


The  Presbytery  of  Newton  is  filling  its  vacant 


stood  at  the  comer  of  Wabash  avenue  and  Wash-  as  pastor  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  The  Presbytery  of  Newton  is  filling  its  vacant  f  S 

woo  in  tBo  ChuFch.  He  has  doRC  a  good  work  there,  and  his  pulpits.  On  May  26th,  Mr.  Irving  Maxwell  was  / 

®  e,  a  hi  ^  people  are  forward  to  express  their  appreciation  of  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  / 

great  fire.  The  architects  of  the  new  edifice  are  t^elr  pastor.  The  ladies  made  the  day  a  happy  Church  of  Oxford.  Rev.  J,  Allen  Maxwell,  D.D., 

Cobb  and  Frost  of  Chicago,  and  the  style  of  archi-  one  for  him  by  some  handsome  presents,  and  by  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  father  of  the  young  minister,  M 

lecture  is  Romanesque.  The  walls  are  low,  and  very  pretty  dispositions  of  choice  flowers  about  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  E.  Clarke  Cline  deliv-  M  . 

A  J  w  u*  V  A  the  pulpit.  The  sturdy  doctor  has  preached  504  ered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  De  Hart 

are  surmounted  by  a  high  and  broad  roof.  T  e  officiated  at  i70  funerals,  made  2100  pas-  Bruen  the  charge  to  the  people.  At  this  same 

main  building  is  102x67 ;  there  is  a  chapel  on  the  toral  calls,  and  united  110  couples  in  holy  matri-  iheeting  Mr.  Glenvoie  McQueen  was  received  from  nvi 

south  side  46x51 ;  and  a  steeple  on  the  southeast  mony,  during  the  period  named.  The  spiritual  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  and  ordained  in  the 

comer  100  feet  high.  Both  chapel  and  auditor!-  house  has  been  steadily  bullded,  362  inembers  hav-  work  of  the  ministry  Mr.  McQueen  will  be  in-  Pyle’s  pe 

.  ing  been  received,  or  an  average  of  72  each  year,  stalled  over  the  Second  Church  of  Wantage  on  the 

um  have  a  very  handsome  interior  finish  in  heavy  these  205  came  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  13th  of  September  next.  On  June  7th,  Mr.  Elipha-  save 

red  oak,  and  with  furnishings  in  shades  of  blue.  157  by  letter.  Sixty-nine  infants  and  twenty-six  let  W.  Brown  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  ,,  , 

A  fine  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  the  adults  have  received  baptism.  This  venerable  the  church  of  Greenwich,  Rev.  James  W.  Kirk  of  lour  cl 

front  or  east  end  by  Miss  Brown,  in  memory  of  down-town  church  h^  m^ntime  given  $10,044  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North  Poached  than  wea 

.  J  L  1  .  benevolence,  and  $;}6, 000  has  gone  for  home  uses,  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Nott,  D.D.,  the  mod- 

her  mother,  and  a  beautiful  memorial  organ  of  edifice  has  been  partly  remodeled,  and  is  erator,  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Pearline. 

very  fine  quality,  built  by  Hook  and  Hastings,  and  now  better  than  ever  inside  and  out.  Taking  some  Rev.  W.  B.  Townsend  the  charge  to  the  people, 
costing  $3300,  is  the  gift  .of  Simeon  B.  Williams,  notice  of  the  good  work  thus  far  accomplished  in  A  committee  will  instal  the  Rev.  Alexander  Me  A. 

yyt  Bia  mi.o  hls  paHsh  lo  thc  momlng,  Dr.  Worrall  devoted  Tborburn  pastor  of  the  church  of  Deckertown  on  j>qj- 

Esq.,  In  memory  of  his  wife.  The  church  is  com-  ^is  evening  discourse  to  the  sure  triumph  of  the  the  14th  of  June.  Rev.  David  Tully,  D.D.,  of  Me- 

plete  in  all  its  appointments.  It  has  a  seating  (jospel  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and  the  dla.  Pa.,  will  preach  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  A.  A.  »i  — 

capacity  of  eight  hundred.  Its  cost,  including  evidences  these  years  have  yielded  of  the  rapitl  Haines  will  deliver  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 

also  the  cost  of  the  manse,  is  about  thirty-five  progress  of  the  great  work.  Very  many  of  our  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Young  the  charge  to  the  people. 

,  ,  _  J  .  .  readers  will  be  clad  to  learn  of  the  continued  pros-  Rev.  Baker  Smith  has  reeicned  hls  pastorate  at 

thousand  dollars.  When  the  work  is  all  done,  the  honored  church.  Let  them  not  for-  Lafayette,  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of  * - 

lot  graded,  and  everything  put  in  perfect  order,  get  to  pray  for  its  pastor  and  people,  that  the  Sparta,  and  will  be  installed  in  August.  The  fTiTfmi 

there  will  be  not  one  cent  of  debt.  The  dedicatory  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  them  yet  more  and  church  of  Asbury  has  called  Rev.  Thornton  A. 
exercises  were  of  a  very  interesting  character.  ^  _  Mills  of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  and 


/  Tour  Clothing,  Paint,  or  j 

/  ,  Wood-work  washed  in  the  old 

Jj  B  rubbing,  twisting,  wrecking  way. 
fM  Join  that  large  army  of  sensi¬ 

ble,  economical  people,  who 
from  experience  have  learned  that  J ames 
Pyle’s  pear  line,  used  as  directed  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear,  and  tear. 

Your  clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing 
than  wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try 


JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  all  grocers. 


Addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Patterson,  McPher¬ 
son,  and  Roberts,  and  the  other  services,  the  pas¬ 


tor  presiding,  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Marquis,  the  There  were  twenty-four  heads  of  families.  Flf-  ,,  ,  .  1  «  v,  .  • 

E„.  StrjUer.  Hill.  G„„8„,  and  wer,  rjc,,v£on  twenty., «ht 


tore.  Mills  of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  and 

Bethanu  Church,  ]37th  street  near  Willis  avenue  expects  to  have  him  installed  before  long. 
(Rev.G.W.F.Birch  pastor),  received  forty-three  per-  PENNSYLVANIA, 

sons  to  membership  at  its  communion  on  June  12.  m,  -n  »  i  j 

f  in.iiioQ  Pif.  PHILADELPHIA. — The  Rev.  Alexander  Alison 


UNITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 


Noyes.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  University 


came  from  other  churches  x  miaueiiuua,  on  1110  evening  01  oan- 

came  irom  otner  enurenes.  hath,  June  5th.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  of 

Brooklyn.— The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  Bethany  Church  preached  the  sermon ;  the  Rev. 

TkM  XT  T  \7n.^  nrill  Vi  a  VTA  Ifa  inO-Ari/\r  olfAroH  w-  a  .  .  1.  ... 


and  great  and  growing  is  the  company  of  them-  n  t  J  n-  -i.  v.  o  Bethany  Church  preached  the  sermon  ;  the  Rev. 

will  reinicft  to  hear  of  the  nrosneritv  and  erowth  of  Dyke  8,  will  have  Its  interior  altered  l.  Agnew  of  Bethlehem  Church  delivered  the 

will  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  anu  growth  01  improved  during  the  Summer  vacation.  It  is  charge  to  the  pastor ;  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Robbins, 


the  Lake  Forest  Church. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  June  11, 1887. 


No.  49  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Snrplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 


THE  BIG  MUDDY. 


joc  ed  and  urged  to  do  SO.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  two  sons 

^  This  is  the  name  they  give  the  Missouri  River  at  in  the  ministry,  and  both  are  pastors. 


proposed  to  put  in  new  frescoes,  and  upholster  the  i).D.^  the  charge  to  the  people ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Thi.  comnanv  is  a  leeal  denosltorv  for  monevs  naid 

pews  and  the  pulpit  freshly.  A  bright  and  P'eas*  McElmoyle,  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  presided  Q^xirt  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee 
mg  appearanje  will  be  given  to  theediflce  in  wh  ch  and  proposed  the  constitutional  questions.  The  ^  ^  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  been  so  long  h^rd,  and  which  floral  decorations  were  very  fine,  and  the  large  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

he  has  several  times  retosed  to  ^tiit,  toough  invit-  audience-room  was  completely  filled.  Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  five 

..  X- .1  Tv_  1  „„  .0  ..,...,...,0  Pittsburgh.— The  new  East  Liberty  Presbyte-  days' notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the  whole 


jOmaba,  “that  incomparable  stream  ”  which  your  L( 
Lawrence  (Kansas)  correspondent  thinks  was  so  in-  ates 
suited  In  my  letter  “  On  the  way  to  the  Assembly.” 


111  1110  miiiisti  J ,  aim  imtii  mo  Churcll  (Dr.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler  pastor)  will  be  a  Bnie  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Long  Island  Pre.sbytery. — Four  of  the  gradu-  very  fine  structure,  as  we  see  by  an  illustration  of  Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
ates  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  class  of  Banner.  It  will  be  205  feet  long  by  females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 

1887,  have  received  and  accepted  calls  from  church-  jjg  wide,  cruciform  in  general  outline,  and  built  well  as  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  will  find  this 


euHeam  myiet  er  -  wuumwuyu.  ^^^^^^  es  of  the  Long  Island  Presbytery.  Mr.  Samuel  ^ntirelFof  sandstone  w 

jHe  must  have  left  New  York  when  a  child,  and  simms  was  the  first  of  these  to  be  insUlled.  This  ighing  and  furnishing  will  be  as  perfect  as  maybe. 

I  have  lived  in  Michigan  with  his  eyes  closed,  to  be  took  place  at  Yaphank,  June  9th.  A  week  later,  square,  massive  tower  gives  dignity  and  signifi- 
80  In  love  with  that  river,  great  indeed  in  length,  June  16th,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Wilson  will  be  install-  cance  to  the  pile. 

but  inslgulflcnt  lu  breadth,  which  floaU  not  a  s’^Nloke^on  o?tto  imeSlSrtfW  MICHIGAN, 

ton  of  comfnerce,  while  the  beautiful  Detroit  stalled  at  Greenport.  In  September  next,  the  Niles.— June  5th  was  communion  day  with  this 
River  unites  great  lakes,  and  floats  more  tonnage  fourth,  Mr.  William  H.  Roberts,  now  in  Europe,  church,  having  been  preceded,  according  to  our 
th«T,  out  from  all  our  ocean  Dorts  •  and  the  will  be  Installed  at  Port  Jefferson.  These  young  custom  by  evangelistic  services  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
than  goes  out  from  all  our  ocean  ports ,  ana  the  unanimously  called  by  their  day,  and  Thursday  evenings,  besides  a  preparatory 

"Incomparable  Hudson  is  alive  with  vessels  of  respective  churches,  and  are  most  heartily  wel-  lecture  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  hearts  of  God’s 
all  kinds,  and  its  banks  are  not  hills,  but  moun-  corned  by  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery.  The  people  were  gladdened  by  an  addition  of  eleven, 
tains.  Your  correspondent  cannot  have  seen  the  Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Holmes,  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  profession  of  faith.  All 

Kind  r,*  triivAiidH  nvdr  thd  Pri«  Elder  Marcus  E.  Griffin,  have  been  appointed  to  of  these  latter  were  young  people,  in  whose  spirit- 

hills  of  Steuben,  or  have  travelled  over  the  Erie  organize  a  new  church  at  Speonk  on  the  15th  of  ual  welfare  the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Chris- 
Railroad,  to  have  such  admiration  for  Council  June.  The  Rev.  James  S.  Brockinton  of  the  Pre.s-  tian  Endeavor,  organized  February  last,  has  been 
Bluffs.  All  things  considered,  this  country  has  yet  bytery  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  will  stated-  largely  Interested.  This  Society  under  God  has 
to  show  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  Genesee  Uv  supply  this  new  church  and  also  the  church  of  been  doing  great  things  for  us,  and  the  indications 
»  Brookfield.  Mr.  Adney  W.  Hallock,  a  student  of  are  that  these  are  only  the  advance  tokens  of  larger 

the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  will  supply  the  blessings  yet  to  come.  The  pastor.  Rev.  R.  K. 
When  he  refers  to  the  broad  expanse  of  fertile  churches  of  Selden  and  Holbrook.  At  the  last  Wharton,  and  his  wife  expect  to  attend  the  Na- 
country,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  may  boast;  but  as  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Dr.  tional  Conv’entlon  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
to  beauty,  tastes  differ.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  to  appointment  to  be  held  at  Saratoga,  July  5,  6.  and  7. 

, _ ,  . ,  ’  .  i„  the  history  of  the  Presbytery  for  the  first  century  Saginaw  Pre.sbytery.— At  a  jiro  re  n«fa  meet- 

imagination  to  find  beauty  and  poetry  in  the  Presbyterianii-m  on  Long  Island.  He  has  been  ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw,  held  at  East 
muddy  Missouri,  with  its  shifting,  sandy  banks,  directed  to  continue  this  history  until  the  present  Saginaw,  June  8th,  1887,  Rev.  J.  H.  Fleming  was 
and  one  must  supply  In  length  what  it  lacks  in  time.  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  after  a  most 
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stone,  is  to  liave  a  seating  capacity  of  640  persons,  too  great,  and  It  was  decided  that  something  must  j 
and  will  cost  $12,000.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  be  done  to  secure  a  man  wlio  will  preach  in  the 
faithful  pastor.  Rev.  O.  W.  Carrier.  lines  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  theology.  It  Is  probable 


Society. 

There  are  unnumbered  localities  in  our  land 
whose  population  is  so  sparse  that  it  cannot  be 


Union  Springs. — Mr.  J.  K.  Phillips  waste  be  or- 


gathered  for  united  worship ;  these  must  bo  reach-  dained  and  installed  pastor  of  this  church  on  "Weil- 
ed,  if  at  all,  by  missionary  colportage.  There  are  nesday  evening,  June  15th. 


McGraw  — Whittlesey  — At  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  June  8th,  1887,  at  8  P.  M., 
by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  B.  Palmer,  assisted  l»y  Rev.  J.  Burk- 
hurdt,  Mr.  James  H.  McGraw  of  New  York  city  and 


thousands  of  immigrants  rushing  in  upon  us  week-  Bath. — It  is  encouraging  to  know  what  vv 

ly;  these  must  be  reached  with  saving  influences,  do  for  tlie  Sui^ay-school.  By  thorough  < 

,  f,..  .  •  ,  vass  the  church  of  Bath  lias  reached  an  attends 

If  at  all.  by  some  such  agency.  There  are  hundreds  j^g  sunday-school  of  326.  Six  persons  were 

of  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  with  thousands  of  ceived  into  this  church  at  the  last  communion, 
inmates  who,  if  supplied  at  all  with  the  printed  an^i  WiLSON.-Tho  Rev.  C.  W.  Remimrton  has 


Miss  Milubed  F.  Whittlesey. 

BATH.-It  is  encouraging  to  know  what  work  O’Hanlon- Monroe -At  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
will  do  for  tlie  bunday-school.  By  thorough  can-  parents,  on  June  9th.  1887,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  Mr. 
vass  the  church  of  Bath  lias  reached  an  attendance  William  O’Hanlon  of  Geneva  and  Miss  Salette  A. 
at  its  Sunday-school  of  326.  Six  persons  were  re-  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Monroe  of  Romulus,  N.  Y.  ’ 


mniaiea  wuo,  ii  suppiieu  at  an  wiui  me  pniueu  a.«  W’lLSON.-Tho  Rev.  C.  W.  Remington  has  ac-  "D  T  TT  T) 

spoken  truth  adequate  to  their  wants,  must  find  It  cepted  a  call  to  the  Wll-son  Presbyterian  Church. 

through  the  benevolence  of  this  Society.  There  He  began  his  work  there  the  first  Sunday  of  June.  Marsh— At  Centralia,  Pa..  Juno  2d,  1887,  Mrs.  Mary 

are  uncounted  heathen  and  pagan  souls  waiting  for  Pj®  L.  mamh. 

j  T  hereafter  Wilson,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.  Few  In  Memoriam  —  Ohcak  F.  Davis  of  Omaha:  The 

mat  sacrea  truth  which  a  sanctified  press  alone  country  churches  have  a  mote  wortliy  history  than  Christian  itentlemun,  the  lionored  elder,  the  firm 
can  carry  to  them,  and  it  must  go.  If  it  go  at  all,  the  church  at  Wilson,  and  the  region  is  one  of  friend;  faithful  to  trusts,  uncompromisinK  to  prin- 
throuch  these  union  channels  great  beauty,  healthfulness,  and  agricultural  ex-  oiple,  loviiiK  and  tender;  just,  generous,  true  as  truth. 

®  cellence.  When  such  a  life  goes  out,  the  world  is  poorer.  One 

Friends  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  our  ap-  „  '  „  who  knew  and  loved  him  lays  this  tribute  on  his  now 

p»l  1,  JO  you.  We  e„n».  support  CO, porter,  .nd 

supply  books  and  tracts  With  out  benevolent  means,  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  of  at  the  resilience  of  her 

We  cannot  reach  and  win  to  Christ  Immigrants  and  Knoxboro,  New  York.  Boy?  wWor'of  toe^hurRev^  Er  “mus  J.^Boyi^^'X 

prisoners  and  the  heathen  without  your  benefac-  NEW  JERSEY.  “early  thirty  years  was  principal  of  the  Young 

tions.  Nor  can  we  go  to  many  of  your  churches  Mendham.— The  good  work  of  grace  still  con-  ^rs”  ^yd”wus  *boni*'in^Troy^N.  Y.,  where  she  was 
and  homes,  and  tell  you  of  our  work  and  wants  tinues  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mend-  educated.  Later  she  became  a  teacher  in  Maplewood 


prisoners  and  the  heathen  without  your  benefac¬ 
tions.  Nor  can  we  go  to  many  of  your  churches 


wv/iio.  XV.  jruui  oiiuiuiics  MENDHAM.— me  good  work  or  grace  still  con-  Mrs.  Boyd  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was 

and  homes,  and  tell  you  of  our  work  and  wants  tinues  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mend-  educated.  Liter  she  became  a  teacher  in  Maplewood 

and  encouratrements  In  oerson  or  hv  iurent<»-  hut  ham,  N.  J.,  Rev.  James  Carter  pastor.  Ten  unit-  Seminary  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  whence  in  1847  she  mar- 

tint  tiara  onH  nan.  rviaad  fa  L  ^  *^®  c^urch  last  Sabbath  OH  profesblou  of  Hed  Mr.  Boyd,  then  settled  over  a  Presbyterian  church 

may  we  not  here  and  now  plead  for  your  heartiest  faith,  making  thirty-four  on  profession  since  *“  Brooklyn.  During  her  husband’s  administration  of 

reeulistment  in  the  benevolent  work  of  the  dear  January  last.  t^minary  at  Monroe,  she  nobly  filled  not  only  her 

eld  time -honored  and  richly  -  blessed  American  SFHiv(iTiKi.D.-Ordination  and  Tnstallation.-^r.  Ke‘’dutL*'8lnvo'lved7n  th^care 
Tract  Society?  J.  M.  Stevenson,  William  Uoppaugh,  agraduate  of  Union  Theologi-  hundred  young  ladies,  besides  filling  her  place  us  an 

Corresnondinu  SecreiArv  Semlnaiy,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  instructor.  Gentle  in  manner,  kind  In  speech,  and 

*  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Springfield.  New  Jer-  endued  with  the_  spirit  of  love  and  humility,  many 

'  ■  '  ■  .  1  sey,  June  Ist,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth.  The  and  mothem  of  to-day  gratefully  recall  her 

mitderatnr  Rev  Tanne  H  liinflit  of  FlivjiberH  motherly  care  and  Christian  training  and  influence, 
THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  SORTH FIELD.  “  rt  nrono«,5  spheres  of  usefulness 

.  o  _x  XU-  w  w  X  co“9Htutional  questions  and  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  she  had  never  recovered 

A  Card  from  Mr.  Moody.  offered  the  ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  John  A.  Lig-  from  the  shock  of  her  beloved  husband’s  death  iust  five 


CHINA-LINED 

Ice  Pitchers. 

These  Pitchers  are  so  made  that  thfi  Linings  can  he 
easily  removed^  tvhieh  permits 

They  hare  no  equal  for  preserving  Ice  and> 


REKD  &  BARTON, 

37  Union  Square,  New  York. 


breadth  Glovebsville.— At  the  communion  service  in  satisfactory  examination.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Wight  of-  BUT  AND  SelL  BiLLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 

Ao  f.v’ ora  aor-v  La  baH  w  tho  thls  chiirch  on  the  5th  Inst.,  of  which  Dr.  James  fering  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  Rev.  A.  Danskin  .  t  .xtw  fP.,  *  t  r-oa’ 

As  to  the  moral,  we  are  sorry  he  had  not  the  Q^rdner  is  pastor,  fourteen  persons  were  received  the  charge  to  the  newly  ordained  minister.  Rev.  ISSUB  COMMERCI.iL  AND  iRAVELLERS 

ability  to  draw  it,  for  we  want  instruction.  For  number,  eleven  on  profession,  and  seven  Mr.  Fleming  goes  to  the  church  at  Florence,  Wis.  CREDITS  RVailllblG  in  £lll  partS  of  tll0 

his  comfort  we  will  say  we  never  were  in  Kansas,  of  these  were  heads  of  families.  There  is  much  INDIANA.  wnrlH  ’  Mane  Tpipphapiitp  Tranh- 

so  that  there  is  hope  for  us,  and  when  we  go  to  iNDiANAPOLis.-The  Rev.  Samuel  Sawyer,  late  th  A  vn  Furopr 

Lawrence,  we  will  get  your  correspondent  to  show  auifience  room  ^  Thorntown,  may  now  be  addressed,  Abbett  ®^ERS  OP  MONEY  TO  AND  FROM  EUROPE, 

us  around.  Wheeler.  BEROEN.-The  Rev.  A.  D.  Draper,  pastor  of  the  Block.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  MaKE  COLLECTIONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN 

First  Congregational  Church  of  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  CONGREGATIONAL.  COUNTRIES, 

having  tendered  hls  resignation  to  accept  a  call  db.  r.  r.  Meredith 


JAMES  MgGREERY  &  GO. 

Offer  during  the  remaining  days  of  June 
several  special  lines  of  SUMMER  SILKS 
and  DRESS  GOODS  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Customers  residing  at  a  distance 
from  the  city  can  buy  as  cheaply  and  to 
as  good  advantage  as  if  they  called  in 
person.  Samples,  with  prices,  of  any  de¬ 
sired  color  or  pattern  in  above  goods  will 
be  sent  firee  by  mail  on  request. 


James  McCreery&Co. 

BROADWAY  and  ELEVENTH  ST., 

New  York. 

Bargains 

m 

Slimmer  Shawls 

Cashmere,  Chudda,  Hwneycomb, 
Challies  and  Fancy — in  all  ,olors. 

$7.00  Shawls  for  $3.25 
5.00  “  “  2.35 

3.00  “  “  1.45 

hard  &  Taylor,. 

Up-To\vn  Store,  Broadway  &  20th  St.  I 
1  )own-Town  Stoke,  Grand  &  Chrystic  Sts.  I 
New  York. 


NATIONAL  BANK, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BZIOAS'WAT,  ITE’W  TOZIZ. 


port  proposed  the  constitutional  questions  and 


A  great  many  letters  are  coming  to  me  concern-  8®^^*  H'®'*  Rahway,  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev. 
>  .L  .-I  .1  o.  X  .  .  o  o  u  1  .  Horace  D.  Sassainan  of  Mount  Pleasant  gave  the 

Ing  the  College  Students  bummer  School  for  Bible  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Llnhart 

Study,  at  Northfield,  June30-July  12,  asking  if  any  of  Elizabeth  that  to  the  people. 


ary  work  le<t  her  to  bequeath  a  small  sum  to  the  For- 


hesides  college  students  may  attend. 


While  the  accommodations  in  the  school  build-  the  Rev,  Dr,  J.  Romeyn  Berry  has  called  out  many 
ings  are  reserved  for  young  men,  especially  college  very  hearty  expressions  of  regret  on  the  part  of  his 
students,  there  will  be  abundant  room  in  the  large  *^®  congregation,  and  of  the  citizens  generally. 
.  .  .  X  .  xx  X  .u  A  note  addressed  to  him  by  thirty-two  citizens  in- 

kall  for  as  many  as  wish  to  attend  the  meetings,  ^ited  him  to  name  a  date  when  all  might  greet 
Table  board  iftid  meals  can  also  be  secured  in  the  him,  and  present  in  some  formal  way  their  tribute 
dining  balls  at  a  moderate  pilce.  Many  parties  of  of  affection  and  esteem.  This  note  (the  Montclair 

,.u.g  .re  brteg  ..d  h‘Sd 

on  the  seminary  grounds,  wnlcfc^xe  well  suited  to  opportunity  offered.  On  receiving  it  Dr.  Berry 
that  purpose.  A  limited  number  of  young  minis-  thus  responded : 
tors  and  other  Christian  young  men  can  doubtless 

_ _  X  ,  X I  XU  u  ,  u  4. XI  X  To  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Edward  N.  Ben- 

secure  entertainment  in  the  school  buildings  at  one  jjenry  A.  Dike  and  others : 


Montclair. — The  resiiination  and  departure  of  settlement  in  life  enabled  her  to  feel  her  whole  outy 


done,  and  pass  peacefully  to  rest. 


Xotfees. 


Arius  the  Libyan : 


dollar  per  day. 


Gentlemen :  Your  communication  of  May  29th 


.  Ladles  are  welcome  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  was  received  last  evening.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
tan  also  secure  meals  at  the  dining-hall,  if  they  kind  and  pnerous  expressions  which  it 

e>  .  X  conveys.  Having  in  the  course  of  my  life  and 

can  procure  rooms  in  the  village.  ministry  in  this  place  sedulously  sought  the  ap- 

Among  those  who  have  consented  to  aid  in  the  proval  of  my  own  conscience  and  of  God,  it  is  very 
aonduct  of  the  meeting  are  the  following :  Prof,  gratifying  to  be  assured  also  of  the  approbation  of 

H«.n-  Dru«»c„d  ol  Edl„b.rgh  Scot-  ‘'‘'ir;^.“,S'rZ'|:br  .“i'C 

land ;  ex-Presldent  Mark  Hopkins  of  Williams  Col-  kindly  propose,  I  thank  you  for  the  affectionate 
l^e;  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  suggestion,  but  the  nearness  of  my  Intended  de- 
W.  H.  Marquess  of  Fulton,  Mo. ;  John  A.  Broadus,  parture  and  the  engagements  for  all  the  evenings 
.T  -  Ml  DXTT'T’  x.n  of  next  week,  preclude  the  opportunity  for  such  a 

D.D..  of  Louisville;  Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend  of  Bos-  reception.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  Your  letter  ex¬ 
ton  University,  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Wilder  and  John  pressing  your  “  love,”  “  esteem,”  and  “  assurance 
N.  Forman,  who  have  been  visiting  colleges  during  of  appreciation,”  Is  quite  enough.  With  such  a 
the  past  year  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions,  testimonial  lam  abundantly  gratified.  The  com- 

^  oti/th  rviAn  aa  orinAar  onirtner  fhAa  oLv- 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure* 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength. 


the  past  year  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions,  testimonial  lam  abundantly  gratified.  The  com-  and  whoiesomeneas.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
All  who  wish  to  attend  will  please  write  at  once  vou^^lettor”l3^n*^to^or8^e^  which ^I 1  ““Petition  with  the  muiutude 

to  C.  K.  Ober,  52  East  Twenty-third  street.  New  shall  gladly  carry  in  my  memory  as  long  as  I  live.  cZT  fY. 

York  city.  D.  L.  Moody,  Northfield,  Mass.  They  represent  friends  who  have  never  shown  me  ' - eovtDEatxO.,  lue  wan  su, _ 


D.  L.  Moody,  Northfield,  Mass. 


of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  ’  publishers  by  mail,  post  paid,  On  receipt  of  the  jrrice. 
only  ,n  cano.  Royal  Dakisq  powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St..  N.  Y,  |  1.  3  A  5  BOND  STREET,  New  YoBK. 


RIDLEYS, 

Grand  Street,  New  York. 

EMBROIDEfilES. 


NO  DOUBT  CAN  BE  ENTERTAINED,  AFTER  AN 
EXAMINATION,  BUT  THAT  OUR  ASSORTMENT  IS  THE 
LARGEST  AND  PRICES  THE  LOWEST. 

CHOICE  GOODS.  RICH  WORK,  AND 
HANDSOME  DESIGNS. 


HAMBURG  EDGINGS. 


TO  ALL  REAL  FRIENDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ^firFr^Ibytorian^S^  kin^avlnue  Co"4reS=^^^^^ 

IKAtl  SOtItli.  meeting  of  the  society  held  June  8th,  hls  people  which  he  is  to  succeed  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost 

By  the  recent  action  of  the  Society  the  separa-  accepted  the  same,  and  unpimously  adopted  an  conducted  the  Bible  class  in  Tremont  Temple,  ||l||Tm 

X,  X  .X  .  X  .i  iix  .  t  X  I  appropriate  minute  expressive  of  their  great  re-  Boston,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  his  work  I  I  Ml  I  I  l_  1 1  V  I  II  I  V 

tion  of  its  work  and  responsibility  into  two  d^  jjj..  Draper,  who  has  endeared  himself  to  there,  and  has  2800  members,  for  tlie  last  time  ||NI  I  ill  ^  I  11  I  I  ^ 

partments,  and  Bd/ierofence,  Is  enforced,  all  his  people,  and  promoted  their  unity,  mutual  on  Saturday  last,  June  11.  He  will  go  to  Europe  wlHI  I  bU  I  ft  I 

While  the  institution  as  a  whole  is  beneficent  In  love  and  confidence.  Especially  has  he  endeared  for  a  two  months’ trip,  and  upon  hls  return  in  Sep-  __  _  -  _  —  » 

aim  and  snirit  and  has  been  so  from  its  orlnin  hiciself  to  the  young,  a  large  number  of  whom  teraber  he  will  assume  his  new  pulpit.  The  Sun-  ■■  ■  I  I  B  Bll# 

^  XX,  X  1  ’  have  been  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  is  day-school  teachers  of  Brooklyn  exnect  to  nroflt  Bl  fl  I  II  Ini  fl  I  U  Anln 

yet  the  preparing,  manufacturing,  and  marketing  with  great  reluctance  that  the  Bergen  church  and  by  his  coming  there.  IBv4  I  ■ 

•f  publications  may  be  called  business,  In  dlstinc-  congregation  now  part  with  Mr.  Draper,  and  in  do-  pr  vunuTw  ni  inai  laova  r.no  n  ImII  ■  IwlMllb  ■vlllViml 

tlonfrom  the  receiving  and  disbursing  of  dona-  Brooklyn  daily  papers)  taken  a  ^definite  step  in  (WASHINGTON  building) 

tions  and  legacies  in  purely  benevolent  and  Chris-  during  i  long  life  of  service  for  his  Master."  f  o*’;.  Althougl,  the  No.  1  BHOADWAT,  NB'W  TORZ. 

^^^rsfrictly  benevolent  department  includes,  by  toJ^church^i^d^c™^^^  Ech  a^^hVmtters  to  Capital,-  -  -  -  -$500,000 

theactlonoftheSociety“cof7>o.f«..c^^^^^^^^^  . 

funds,  grants  of  pubUcaUons  andappr^r^aUons  there  much  to  his  ndnd,  that  church  havli^  beeS  ,  soS'?reactin"‘^^^  IxOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  Prezldent. 

.f  money  for  in  foreign  la^s,  and  these  four  well  cared-for  by  hls  predecessor.  ’has  Induced  acL^wSXiS^m^^^^^^  evan  o.  sherman.  Cashier, 

elosely-related  branches  of  labor  are  put  in  charge  Dbyden. — This  people  have  paid  a  debt  which  been  delayed.  The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier, 

•f  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  with  the  advice  had  hung  over  them  for  some  time,  and  are  now  much  dissatisfaction  over  the  orthodox  utterances  — 7~Z 

and  consent  of  the  Distributing  Committee.  [“‘’"•'J  Improvement  and  renovation  of  some  of  the  ministers  who  have  filled  the  pulpit.  Transacts  a  General  Banking  Bnsiness. 

In  rellnnnishincs«me«>to«‘rr««nnn«ihiliti«shifh  T The  energetic  pastor.  Rev.  Sunday  week.  Prof.  Townsend  of  the  Boston  Uni-  ““ 

In  relinquishing  some  other  responsibilities  filth-  q.  V.  Reichcl,  is  doing  a  good  work  here.  versity,  preached  upon  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the 

erto  met,  and  assuming  the  charge  of  collection  of  Shortsville.— Plans  have  been  prepared  liy  a  whale,  setting  forth  its  literalness,  and  that  the 

funds  and  grants  of  publications,  the  Corresfiond-  Rochester  architect  for  a  new  Presbyterian  church  prophet  was  in  the  belly  of  a  sea-dog  or  monster, 

ing  Secretary  takes  this  first  opportunity  to  say  at  Shortsville.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  The  contrast  in  this  to  Mr.  Beeelicr’s  teaching  was 

X  XI,  x_i _ xx  xix«  _ X  1,1  stone,  is  to  liave  a  seating  capacity  of  640  persons,  too  great,  and  It  was  decided  that  something  must 

t«  the  friends  of  the  Society  how  profoundly  he  ^  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  be  done  to  secure  a  man  who  will  preach  in  the 

/Teels  the  weight  of  the  duty  laid  upon  him  and  how  faithful  pastor,  Rev.  O.  W.  Carrier.  lines  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  theology.  It  is  probable 

'earnestly  he  longs  for  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  Elbbidoe.— This  church  has  withdrawn  from  that  a  pulpit  committee  will  go  out  in  search  of  a 

pecuniary  cooperation  of  all  who  love  the  catholic  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  and  joined  the  Con-  c»Rdidate  to  recommend  to  the  church.” 

spirit  and  union  work  of  the  American  Tract  firegational  Association,  'fhe  new  pastor,  A.  N.  ^  ^ 

„  .  t  Raven,  will  shortly  be  ordained  by  Council.  _  _  .  ___ 

'  lx  1  1  11*1  1  1  1  Sennett. — R«v.  J.  E.  Andrews  has  resigned  the  — LX/-IrC/-L  j  1  J. 

There  are  unnumbered  localities  in  our  land  pastorate  of  this  church.  McGraw- Whittlesey- At  the  residence  of  the 


the  church  at  Wilson,  and  the  region  is  one  of  friend;  faithful  to  trusts,  uncompromising  to  prin-  THE  BROWNIES’  "FOURTH.’’ 

great  beauty,  healthfulness,  and  agricultural  ex-  J'iple,  loving  and  tender;  just,  generous,  true  as  truth.  Spff  St  for  •Ttllo 

cellence  •  f’  When  such  a  life  goes  out,  the  world  is  poorer.  One  /yx.  xT  xx /xx/rfx.i  y  w#  ouiy, 

T.'x.xxx.„xx„  X  rru  T.  XI  mu  X  1  X  *U  wfao  kiiew  and  IovbU  film  lu/s  tWs  Wibute  ou  lus  HOW  Sold  everywhere. 

_  Knoxboro.— The  Rev.  C.  O.  Thatcher  of  the  made  grave.  ^ 

Reformed  Church  of  Chittenango,  New  York,  has  n  xt  ooi  iboc  x  xi  ■,  .  u 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

NEW  JERSEY  ““''■y  thirty  years  was  principal  of  the  Young 

XX  mu  ,  .  ...,  Ladies  Seminary  of  Monroe,  Mich.  itxt'e*  tt'Q't  vTrnr  iQTTvn . 

Mendham.— The  good  work  of  grace  still  con-  Mrs.  Boyd  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  HA\  E  JLSI  ELI  LlhtlED . 

tinues  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mend-  educated.  Later  she  became  a  teacher  in  Maplewood 
ham,  N.  J.,  Rev.  James  Carter  pastor.  Ten  unit-  Seminary  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  whence  in  1847  she  mar- 

ed  with  the  church  last  Sabbath  on  profession  of  ried  Mr.  Boyd,  then  settled  over  a  Presbyterian  church  Tl»x*  OAlIxixvn  rntxl  Ikn  OkiirAh  i 

Tne  loiiegB  ano  me  unuren . 

SP»,»or.KXD.-OrX.„«,«„  ar.,t  THE  HOW  I  WAS  EDUCATED  PADERS, 

William  Uoppaugh,  agraduate  of  Union  Theologi-  hundred  young  ladies,  besides  filling  her  place  us  an  AND  THE  DENOMINATIONAL  “  CONFES- 
cal  Semlnaiy,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  instructor.  Gentle  in  manner,  kind  In  speech,  and  ...  m.  .x  .  ..  xx 

the  Presbyterian  church  of  Springfield,  New  Jer-  endued  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  humility,  many  SIONS,  from  “  The  Forum  Magazine.  Crown 

por.  the  qu.xUons  tni 

onered  ine  ordaining  prayer;  Kev.  John  A.  Lig-  from  the  shock  of  her  beloved  husband’s  death  just  five  in  "  The  Forum,”  and  are  now  published  in  one  volume  at 
gett,  D.D.,  of  Rahway,  preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  years  before  to  a  day.  Her  earnest  interest  in  mission-  ‘he  request  of  numerous  readers  of  that  magazine.  The 
Horace  D.  Sassainan  of  Mount  Pleasant  gave  the  ary  work  led  her  to  bequeath  a  small  sum  to  the  For-  *‘  Ckintesstons  ’•  are  necessarily  printed  anonymously,  but 


AL.  1“  COLLEGE.  Oberlln,  O.,  Theologtcal,  Col- 
llnA|*l|n  leglate,  and  Preparatory  Departments; 
IIIIKI  llll  offers  both  sexes  the  best  educational  ad- 
VRJVl  llll  vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Healthful; 
no  saloons;  best  religious  Influences;  elective  studies; 
1332  students  Inst  year.  Calendar  sent  free  by  Mr.  Geo,  P. 
Kimball,  Secretary. 

Oberlin  Conservwtorj'  of  Mastc. — Under  the  College 
management  Now  butliling.  Superior  Instructlen  in 
Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Organ,  Stringed  Instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  Bice,  Director. 


are  necessarily  printed  anonymously,  but 


eign  and  Home  Missionarv  Boards  She  leaves  two  the  ”  How  1  was  Educated  "  papers  are  signed,  the  authors 
daughters,  Mrs.  FlorencrR  Sarz  of  8ilver?on!cT  distinguished  of  American  scholars, 

and  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Copeland  of  Chicago,  whose  happy  t* 

settlement  in  life  enabled  her  to  feel  her  whole  duty 


AN  IDYL  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 
A  neie  edition  in  new  style,  at  a  reduced  price. 
12mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

“Arius  the  Libyan  ”  Is  a  stirring  and  vivid  picture  of  the 
Christian  Church  In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourth  century.  It  Is  an  admirable  companion 
volume  to  General  Wallace’s  ”  Ben  Hur.” 

“  Portrays  the  life  and  character  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  vith  great  force  and  vividness  of  ImaglnaUon."— 
^rper'B  Magazine. 

III. 

In  the  Golden  Days. 

A  NOVEL.  By  Edna  Lyall,  author  of 
“  Donovan,”  “  We  Two,”  “  Won  by  Waiting,” 
“  Knight-Errant.”  A  new  edition,  uniform  with 
the  author’s  other  books.  12mo,  cloth.  Price, 


>■  Hiss  Lysll  has  given  us  a  vigerous  study  of  such  life 
and  character  as  are  really  worth  reading  about.  The 
central  figure  of  her  story  Is  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  this 
figure  she  Invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.”— 
London  Spectator. 

— 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  any  work  sent  by  the 


n,  2, 


6  inches, 


PRICE,  4c.  8c.  10c.  12c.  18c.  a  yard. 

SWISS  EDGINGS,  2Jc.,  4c.,  6c.,  8o.,  10c.  TO  25c. 
A  yard. 

SWISS  FLOUNCINGS,  22  INCHES  WIDE,  50C.,  66C., 
75c.,  85c.,  $1,  AND  $1.25  A  YARD. 

SWISS  SKIRTINGS,  45  INCHES  WIDE,  AT  75C., 
85c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  TO  $4  A  YARD. 

TURKEY  BED  AND  NAVY  BLUE  CAMBRIC  EMBROID¬ 
ERIES,  EMBROIDERED  IN  RED,  BLUE,  WHITE,  AND 
VARIOUS  COMBINATIONS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  WIDTHS 
OF  embroideries: 

L  3>  IL  2,  2L  33  INCHES, 


The  Preatoytery  of  'Weatchester  will  hold  an  Inter¬ 
mediate  meeting  at  Irvington,  N.  Y..  on  Tuesday,  June  21, 
at  101  A.  M.  Train  leaves  Grand  Central  Dejjot  at  9.05  A.  M. 

W.  J.  GUMMING,  Stated  Clerk. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGFS. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UK6  LADIEs7 

Removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  to 
OOONTZ,  the  spacious  country  scat  of  JAY  CooKE,  will  begin 
Its  thirty-eighth  year,  W'eclnesday,  Sept.  28.  For  circulars, 
apply  to  Principals,  Ogoutz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

I’rincipaU.  Smeritus  Prinripalt. 

MISS  Frances  E  Bennett.  Miss  M.  L.  Bonnet, 

MIS.S  SYLVIA  J.  Eastman.  _ Miss  H.  A.  Dillaye. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL, 

PHII.AnKI.PHIA. 

Preparatory,  academic,  and  special  courses;  for  girls  and 
young  women.  Address  for  circulars  and  information, 

J  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

l!VbTITI'TK  FOR  Y01TM«  I.AHIKM. 
Sing-Slng-on-Xhe-iludHon.  Reopens  InSeptember. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  partlcu- 
lars,  apply  to _ Rev.  F.  B.  Dwioht,  Sing  Slcg. 

New  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC  Boston,  Mass. 

..TiOf  LARGEST  andBEST  EQUIPPED  in th« 
W#RLD-”ltK)  Infitnictorfi, 2186  Students  laRtyear.  Thor* 
oughlnfttrui’tionin  Voralanu  IiiftrumentalMuaiCt  Piano  and 
Orf^n  Tuning,  Fine  Arta,  Oratory,  Literature,  French,  Gor- 
niAQ,  Md  Italian  Languages,  EngiUh  Branehaa,  Qyrnnaatica, 
etc.  Tuition,  #2.'/;  boartlaDU  room  with  Steam  Ileatand 
Electric  Light  $<^  00 to  f7.A(t  per  week.  FalJT^rm  begina 
Sept.  8,  iSH^Fur  Illuatratod  Calendar,  with  iLll  iiiformatjoii, 
addreaa  £.  TOUIUEE,  DiL.  Fraaklin  Sq.,  BOSTON.  Maaa 

Wells  College  for  YouDg  Ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14,  1887.  Send  for  catalogue. 

K.  8.  FKIsBUK,  U.U.,  President. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  Tori'. 

Coarse  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Elective  and  Special  Courses.  Best  advantages 
In  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improvx- 
menta;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  E^evato  . 
Astronomical  Observatory  —  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  CUWlxKg,  ».!>.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rye  me.’hinary,  rye,  yeu  yohk. 

_ For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

tlHAIITALQI  A  AMNE.nnixY,  ISMl.  Teachers’ 
/  Retreat  and  Musical  Institute.  Lectures,  Concerts. 
_ _ W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  preparatory  NCHOOE,  Princeton,  N,d., 

will  receive  a  few  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
complete  preparation  for  any  college.  The  best  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference— President 
McCosh.  J.  REM8EN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 

SITMMKR  SCHOOL  MeCl^^pV^LtZiogSI 

apply  to  GEO.  B.  COBTELYOn,  Principal. 

The  Bryant  School,  Boslyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


AT  5c.  6c.  lie.  12c.  Ific.  20c.  a  yard. 

22-inch  COLORED  FLOUNCINGS,  40c.,  45c.,  65C., 
75c.,  AND  90c.,  A  YARD. 

22-inch  ECRU  SWISS  FLOUNCINGS,  AT  36c.,  60C., 
65c.,  AND  75c.  A  YARD. 

45-INCH  ecru  SWISS  SKIRTINGS,  $1,  $1.26,  $1.35, 
$1.75,  AND  $2 

36-INCH  IRISH  POINT  FLOUNCINGS,  EMBROIDERED, 
17  INCHES  DEEP,  AT  $2  A  YARD;  WORTH  $4. 

ALL-OVER  EMBROIDERIES,  35C.,  450.,  50c.,  65C., 
75c.,  AND  85c.  A  YARD. 


BE  ADPOSD  AC  ABBM 

^•C  WiR.  •afltHaci  i— utmimiiI.  Taailydlia  aaraa  » 

B  lirvf* }  tek«  far  ravtag  aad  akaiiag.  Cwaaloal  a»d  fa»af^ 

•Mraa  af  atiidY  alaa  prapamarr  aad  apMaDaL  For  afr««lara  aA 
xlwtotaa,  aHv  la  MUi  ▲.  JC.  JOUICSON,  Fria.,  Brad/ari,  Maaa 

IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J, 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  21.  A  comfort¬ 
able  home.  Past  record  remarkable  tor  health.  B<*ard  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
In  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  Pb.D  ,  Principal. 

IxA  WRENCEYIlxIxE  BCHOOl*. 

John  C.  Green  Foundation. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
S  to  6  months  In  advance  of  date  of  entrance.  For  CatalogBe 
oontalnlng  Courses  of  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Uwrencevllle,  N.  J 

UP80N  SEHINABT,  up  In  the  hllla  of  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  tor  College  or  Buslneea.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Ouyler,  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  D.  E. 
Owynne,  26  Broad  street,  New  York.  For  other  references 
or  Information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston.  Ot. 

Uicc  C  I  VnilFQ  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FCR 

MISS  Cl  Li  KUUCoi  young  ladies  and  children 

4B  Sast  08th  Street,  New  York. 

Afternoon  Classes  tor  Adults. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 

ladies’  colored  borders,  ENTIBHLY  NEW,  AT 
2c,,  3c.,  5c.,  7c.,  10c.,  12ic.  each. 

ladies’  scalloped  and  HEMSTITCHED  HAND¬ 
KERCHIEFS,  IN  WHITE  AND  COLORED  EMBROIDERED, 
2.5c.,  30c.,  35c.,  50c.,  75o.,  $1  EACH. 

men’s  HEMSTITCHED  HANDKERCHIEFS,  NEAT  COL¬ 
ORED  BORDERS,  AT  lOC.,  12ic.,  AND  20C.  EACH. 

400  DOZEN  PONGEE  SILK  HANDKERCHIEFS,  20- 
INCH,  29c. ;  24-inch,  50c. 


TABLE  COVERS. 

1100  COLORED  FRINGED  TAPESTRY  COVERS,  VERY 
CHOICE  AND  DESIRABLE. 

5  4  SIZE  AT  30c.  EACH  ;  FORMERLY  50c. 

6- 4  SIZE  AT  55c.  EACH  ;  FORMERLY  75c. 

7- 4  SIZE  AT  75c.  each;  formerly  $1.10. 

15-8  SIZE,  95c.  each;  formerly  $1.30. 

8- 4  SIZE,  $1.25  EACH ;  formerly  $1.76. 

10-4  SIZE,  $1.60  EACH  ;  formerly  $2. 

1075  TAPESTRY  table  COVERS,  WITH  GOLD' 
TINSEL  EFFECTS  AND  TRIMMED  KNOTTED  FBINOB 
IN  VARIOUS  COMBINATIONS'. 

350,  SIZE  6-4,  AT  68c. ;  FORMERLY  $1.25. 

4.50,  SIZE  7-4,  AT  95c. ;  formerly  $1.60. 

275,  SIZE  12-4,  AT  $2.25;  FORMERLY  $3x 


BED  SPREADS. 

COLORED  CROCHET  BED  SPREADS,  69c.  ;  WORTH 
90c. 

WHITE  CROCHET  BED  SPREADS,  FULL  SIZE,  76C.  ; 
WORTH  $1.20. 

SINGLE  BED  SPREADS,  PRETTY  PATTERNS,  $1; 
GOOD  VALUE  FOR  $1.50. 

MARSEILLES  BED  SPREADS,  REGULAR  SIZES,  $1; 
GOOD  VALUE  FOR  $1.50. 

MARSEILLES  BED  SPREADS,  FULL  SIZE,  $2 ;  GOOD 
VALUE  FOR  $3. 


LADIES’  suns. 

SATEEN  SUITS,  TRIMMED  LACE,  $4.60;  WORTH 
$0.50. 

FRENCH  SATEEN  SUITS,  REVERSE  CUFFS  AND 
SIDE  PANELS  OF  VELVET,  AT  $8.50. 

FINE  WHITE  LAWN  SUITS,  $4.90,  $6.50,  AND 
$8..50. 

TAILOR-MADE  ALL-WOOL  CLOTH  SUITS,  IN  BLACK 
AND  COLORS.  $9,75;  WORTH  $14. 

children’s  WHITE  PIQUE  DRESSES  AT  $1.69; 
WORTH  $3. 

misses’  cashmere  and  flannel  SUITS  AT  $1.96; 
WORTH  $3.50. 

HISSF-S’  WASH  SUITS,  IN  OINGHAM  AND  8EBB- 
SUCKERS,  AT  89c.,  $1,  $1.25,  $2.50. 


FASHION  MAGAZINE, 

8DIHEB  HOHBES  HOW  BUOY. 

■AMPLE  COPIES  ISc.,  or  SOc.  PER  ANHVM 

Orders  by  ]Vd[ail 

FILLED  PROMPTLY. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31U  to  331  GRAND  STREET, 

56  TO  70  ALLEN,  59  TO  65  ORCHARD  STS,,  NHW  YORK. 

THE  GERTRUDE  BABY  SUIT. 

,  A  full  deecrlptlon  ot  this  simple  and  dealrable  reform 
suit  tor  newly-born  Infanta,  now  being  so  extensively  sut>- 
Btltuted  tor  the  old  style  garments  so  trying  to  tbs  patience 
I  ot  both  mother  and  child,  was  published  In  Babthooo, 
No.  19,  together  with  a  supplement  of  patterns.  Price  U 
;  cents.  BABYHOOD  PUBLI8HINO  CO.. 

I  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

HIIjXj-TOI^  HOTJSEl, 

POMPEY,  NEW  YORK.  * 

A  Deligbtfil  SHroraer  Kcmirt  2000  feet  abye  the  Set. 

Free  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria.  No  Mosqultoea. 
Accommodations  tor  100  guests. 

C.  A.  PETRIE,  Proprietor. 

Palmer’s  Book  of  Gems# 

FOR  THE  Mt’NDAY  HCHOOL. 

Ill  Songs,  with  music,  many  of  them  new.  The  old  favor- 
lies  are  gems  ot  a  high' order,  selected  by  H.  B.  Palmxb, 
Mus.  Doc.,  and  RUO  Sunday  School  Superlutendenta. 

Price,  $10  per  100  Copiet  |  Single  Copy  by  mall  t2c. 
BIGlxOW  di  MAIN,  New  York  and  Cklcngo. 
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THE  MEEKEST  MAN. 

By  the  Her.  J.  B.  Miller,  D.D. 


the  travail  of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied.  Our 
Lord’s  beatitude  says  “  Blessed  are  the  meek ; 


The  Bible  never  pays  an  empty  compliment,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Yes,  and 
When,  therefore,  it  commends  any  one,  the  heaven  and  glory  too. 
commendation  is  of  rare  value;  it  is  no  less 

than  God’s  own  judgment  upon  the  person.  THOMAS  MACKELLAR,  Ph.D. 

Here  then  we  have  God’s  opinion  about  Mo-  ^  ^ 

ses:  “The  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  t,.  „  ,  .  ..t,  ' 


11  .K  K-  r  Modern  Printer,”  pub- 

all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  •  t  j  i  .1  .  at  ■»> 

.u  »»  rru  .  1  .  •  1  lished  in  London,  declares  that  “  Mr.  Mac- 

earth.  There  are  two  elements  in  meekness.  ,-11  .  u-  u  1  .  • 

There  U  the  quality  of  eelt-abuegatlon,  and  fteUar  enioys  a  reputation  which  may  be  fair- 
..  .  au  1-a  au  a  1  a  •  1  J  iy  tcrmcd  tts  worldwidc,  and  this  reputation 

there  is  the  quality  that  endures  trials  and  .  •  •  j  i  i  a  •  a-  ai  a  v. 

„  ...  a-  v»  at.  au  i-a-  has  been  gained  by  charactenstics  that  have 

wrongs  with  patience.  Both  these  qualities  ,  ,  ?•  a  au  fa  i  i  u-  • 

,  endeared  him  to  the  craft,  and  by  his  innu- 

lound  high  exemplification  in  Moses.  His  self-  a  •  u  •  au  a  a  i  •  >> 

-  a#  1  J  •  u-  •  •  au  merable  triumphs  in  the  art  typographic.” 

forgetfulness  appeared  in  his  giving  up  the  .  „  a  i  i  a  i  n 

,  ,  »  a  a  u  *^...  As  a  poet  and  hymn-writer,  we  can  hardly 

nplendore  of  Egypt  to  espouse  .he  cause  of  h.s  \  ^  ^ 

deep  ^  people  Josephus  records  the  trad.-  use  of  u  few  of  his  hymns  in 

tion  that  when  Moses  was  but  a  child,  his  fos-  hvmn  books,  and  the  wide  eopvlng  of  a 

ter-mother  brought  him  to  the  king,  and  that  -  „  *  .  1  •  t,  a  i  •  •  au  .  . 

a,  .  ,  ,  .  J  a  u-  few  of  his  poems.  But  our  claim  is,  that  for 

the  monarch  caressed  him  and  put  his  own  .i _ u  •  .«au  u  a  »  -  a  »» 

a.  J _ _ au  u  ij»  u  1  T,  a  nr  a  1  those  who  enioy  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  ; 

diadem  on  the  child’s  head.  But  Moses  took  .  <i  i  /-.u  •  ^  a  a 

a  -a  a  au  i  i  a  i  -a  'or  gentle  natures,  refined  Christian  tastes; 

It  off,  cast  it  to  the  ground,  and  trod  upon  It.  .  au  u  i  i  «.  •  j-  -a 

m, _ .  „  I  ui  a  •  f  a  ai  a  '1  for  thosc  who  urc  lonolv,  sufforiHg,  disuppoint- 

Though  probably  untrue  m  fact,  the  story  il-  ,  u  u  aa  u  au  a-  i-  i 

i.,oa,.„,.,„t.,u„a  nr  ii  •  --a  i  ed— he  has  written  much  that  13  consoliug,  cd- 

lustrales  what  Moses  really  did  in  a  spiritual  ...  -mi  <>  r>u  >  r. 

„„„„„  .  u  u  ai  au  u  .T-.  a  ifyi^g,  cncouraging.  The  Rhymes  of  Corn- 

sense,  when  he  threw  away  the  honors  of  Egvpt  ^  T  .»  >.  1  au  al  >  -a-  •  'a 

„„  J  , _  -au  t  •  .  ®Vt  mon  Life  reveal  the  author  s  sensitive  spirit 

and  made  common  cause  with  his  people.  He  ,  .  au  u  i  au  n  •  ai  •  .. 

_ _ A  a,  a  a  au  T»u  u  au  a  tT  of  brotherhood  with  all  men  in  their  sorrows 

stood  next  to  the  Pharaoh,  the  great  Raineses,  la  •  i  i  u-  ~  u-  _ ..a 

. _ ,  uaua  ju-v  1  and  trials,  and  his  muse  moves  his  pen  most 

in  power  and  name,  but  he  turned  his  back  on  ,  ai  au  a  j  a _ i.-r/  at...  c.,v. 

,,  au  ij  J  aafMu  au  frcquontly  o  n  tfic  tcnficr  topics  of  1  if  c,  thc  sub- 

all  the  splendor,  and  went  to  Goshen  to  be-  .  a  au  a  .•  j  u  •  a  a 

,  ’  .  .  .  a  •  jects  that  stir  sympathy  and  bring  tears,  and 

come  a  slave  M  here  in  all  history,  save  in 

the  coming  ot  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven  to  natures.  The  whole  volume  called 

Aflrr.h  4n  iia  nan  urn  tlnH  annfhor  ennh  aiih-  . 


earth  to  save  us,  can  we  find  another  such  sub¬ 
lime  instance  of  self-forgetfulness  ? 


“  Rhymes  Atween  Times  ”  may  be  styled  the 
heart-beats  of  a  good  man’s  life  pulsating  in 


The  heroism  failed — it  was  forty  years  too  poetic  rhythm,  and  the  perusal  of  it  revives 
soon  for  emancipation ;  but  it  is  sometimes  the  better  nature,  and  opens  it  in  sympathy 
just  as  noble  to  fail  in  a  glorious  cause,  as  it  is  ^ith  all  the  common  experiences  of  men.  This 
to  succeed ;  to  be  the  martyr  that  perishes,  book  w'as  issued  in  its  present  form  at  the  sug- 
and  whose  blood  becomes  the  seed  of  the  gestion  of  the  author’s  friend,  Mr.  George  W. 
Church,  as  to  be  the  victor  who  wears  at  last  Childs,  and  includes  many  of  those  religious 
the  laurel  on  his  brow.  Moses  failed,  but  his  poems  which  constitute  a  volume  by  them- 
effort  was  not  lost.  Flight  followed  and  forty  selves. 

years  of  exile.  Then  when  the  people  were  jq  tbe  last  issue  of  The  Ev.\noelist,  we 
ripe  for  emancipation,  and  the  leader  was  promised  to  print  a  few  specimens  of  the 
ready  for  his  mission,  God  called  him  to  re-  hymns.  The  following  was  written  in  184.5 : 


turn  to  Egypt  to  deliver  his  people.  Most  men 
are  eager  to  accept  great  honors.  But  few  men 
are  found  who  doubt  their  own  ability  to  as¬ 
sume  even  the  greatest  responsibilities.  Im¬ 
agine  a  modern  Ward  politician  begging  oft' 
from  accepting  the  Governorship  or  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  if  he  were  called  to  such  an  oftice !  The 
instances  are  few  where  men  have  to  be  urged 
to  take  positions  of  distinguished  honor. 
While  we  may  not  commend  the  conduct  of 
Moses  in  this  reluctance  to  accept  the  duty 
God  pressed  into  his  hand,  it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  meekness. 

In  Egypt,  Aaron  by  reason  of  his  eloquence 
rather  overshadowed  his  brother  of  the  slow 
tongue.  Aaron  bore  the  rod  and  wrought  the 
signs ;  Aaron  spoke  to  the  king  and  to  the  peo  - 
pie.  Thus  he  must  have  gained  much  of  the 
honor  of  leadership.  But  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  hint  of  envy  in  Moses.  He  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  his  own  crown,  but  the  Lord’s,  and  cared 
not  what  hand  put  the  bright  gem  into  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  diadem.  This  is  sublimest  meekness. 

The  other  quality  of  meekness — endurance 
of  wrongs  and  trials— finds  also  ample  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  story  of  this  great  man’s  life.  Ev¬ 
ery  page  tells  ot  the  murmurings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  how  he  answered  their  reproaches  only 


There  Is  a  land  immortal, 

The  beautiful  of  lauds; 

Beside  its  ancient  portal 
A  sentry  grimly  stands ; 

He  only  can  undo  It, 

And  open  wide  the  door. 

And  motlais  who  pass  through  it 
Are  mortal  nevermore. 

That  glorious  land  is  Heaven,  r 
And  Death  the  sentry  grim ; 

The  Lord  thereof  has  given 
The  bpening  keys  to  him ; 

And  ransom’d  spirits,  sighing 
And  sorrowful  for  sin. 

Pass  through  the  gate  in  dying. 

And  freely  enter  in. 

Though  dark  and  drear  the  passage 
That  leads  unto  the  gate. 

Yet  grace  attends  the  message 
To  souls  that  watch  and  wait ; 

And  at  the  time  appointed 
A  messenger  comes  down. 

And  guides  the  Lord’s  anointed 
From  cross  to  glory’s  crown. 

Their  sighs  are  lost  In  singing ; 

They’re  blessed  In  their  tears ; 

Their  journey  heavenward  winging. 

They  leave  on  earth  their  fears. 

Death  like  an  angel  seeming, 

“  We  welcome  thee ! "  they  cry ; 

Their  eyes  with  glory  gleaming, 

’Tis  life  for  them  to  die. 

As  a  hymn  that  is  well  adapted  to  church 


with  fresh  prayers  and  pleadings.  After  the  use  because  easily  mated  with  music,  take  the 
Bin  of  the  golden  cal',  behold  him  pleading  following  written  in  1885 ; 
with  God  for  the  loi  giveness  of  the  people.  O  Father,  for  Thy  love ! 

God  ^Id  “  Let  Me  alone,  that  My  wrath  may  ^  gomSrte;,^s  Jea^vKove 

wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  con-  this  Thy  dwelling-place, 

sume  them ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  ^  promised  gift ! 

nation.  Hut  Moses  stood  and  pleaded  with  q  for  the  gracious  rain ! 

the  angry  God,  and  his  prayer  rose  at  length  Let  not  Thy  Church,  O  Lord,  uplift 

to  a  sublimity  of  love  and  self-devotement  R®*"  hungering  prayers  in  vain, 

which  is  over-matched  only  by  tbat  other,  O  for  the  touch  of  power ! 

that  matchless,  infinite  love,  that  on  the  Cross  O  for  the  tongues  of  flame ! 

gkveall.  Hebe^ouKbttheLordlotorKivethe  " ' 

people,  and  that  if  they  could  not  be  forgiven,  ^  ^  j  ,  .1 

his  own  name  might  be  blotted  from  God’s  ® O  fo^the^lovTnS^fe^r! 

Book,  So  utterly  had  his  life  and  all  his  per-  Blest  Holy  One,  the  gift  impart 

Bonal  interests  and  hopes  become  absorbed  in  Thy  still,  small  voice  to  hear. 

the  cause  of  his  people,  that  if  they  must  be  Hasten  the  rising  sun  ! 

destroyed,  he  wanted  to  be  destroyed  with  O  drive  away  the  night ! 

them.  He  did  not  want  to  live  and  see  them  sovereign  will  be  done, 

wither  under  the  divine  curse.  Life  would  be  omcomeinmio  .  ... 

insupportable  to  him,  though  crowned  with  lustrations  of  terse  expression  might  be 

honors,ifhispeopleweresweptfromtheeaith.  abundantly  given.  Take  these  from  various 

If  they  perished  he  wanted  to  perish  too.  hymns .  ,  , 

^  ,  Jesus,  Master,  forth  I  go, 

To  the  very  last  Moses  seemed  called  to  the  Taking  up  my  ’customed  task ; 

deepest  self-abnegation.  He  founded  no  dy-  Teach  me  what  I  need  to  know ; 

nasty,  established  no  succession,  left  no  fami-  "u®  ^  ®ukht  to  ask. 

ly.  He  was  not  permitted  to  finish  his  work,  ‘  ' 

^  ^  .  ,  .  ,  u  *1.  1  :  My  duty  for  the  day  is  plain— 

but  had  to  leave  it  when  on  the  very  edge  of  gj  ^here  God  shall  call, 

the  land  of  promise.  He  sowed  in  pain  and  Or  patient  hold  the  tangled  skein 

tears,  but  did  not  stay  to  reap.  He  endured  While  He  unravels  all. 

all  the  trials,  hardships,  and  sufferings  of  the  •  ’  ’  .  ’ 

forty  years,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  rewards 

^  TT  *  ^1  And  patient  bear  the  blow, 

and  triumphs  of  victory.  He  bore  the  mur-  A.nd  say  “  ’Tis  from  the  love  of  God ; 

murings  of  the  people,  but  did  not  live  to  hear  My  Father  wills  it  so.” 

their  words  of  gratitude  and  appreciation.  His  As  in  every  true  Christian  heart,  the  element 


death  seemed  to  come  just  a  few  days  too  soon,  of  trust  is  large  in  these  hymns,  and  its  note 
Yet  he  submitted  and  went  away,  and  died  in  clear.  Let  us  quote  again  from  several  hymns : 


the  quiet  loneliness,  and  left  the  ripe  fruits  of 
his  long  patience  to  be  gathered  by  other 
hands.  Then  in  his  very  death  and  burial  he 
was  called  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  life. 
He  died  alone,  without  mourners,  and  he  had 
no  funeral  with  distinguished  honor,  such  as 
seems  fitting  to  earth’s  greatness. 

The  lessons  lie  on  the  surface.  We  all  have 
our  trials ;  the  question  is.  How  do  we  endure 
them?  Do  we  suffer  them  to  break  the  calm 
of  our  serene  composure  ?  Religion  is  not  good 
believing  only ;  it  is  getting  the  good  things 
of  good  men  and  of  God  down  out  of  the  old 
pages  of  inspiration,  where  we  find  them,  and 
into  our  lives.  Meekness  in  a  beatitude  is  very 
fine.  Meekness  in  Moses  is  quite  sublime. 


To  run  in  haste,  or  waiting  stand. 

Content  to  go  or  stay. 

While  watching  for  His  guiding  hand 
To  point  the  fitting  way. 

When  sorrows  fall.  He  wraps  the  heart 
The  closer  in  His  iove ; 

If  here  he  takes  away  a  part, 

He’li  give  thee  all  above. 

The  heavy  clouds  that,  dark  and  dun. 

Thine  upward  pathway  hide. 

Shall  blaze  with  glory  when  the  sun 
Goes  down  at  eventide. 

O  child  redeemed  by  His  own  blooii. 

Why  yield  to  anxious  care  ? 

Thou  canst  not  sink  beneath  the  flood 
When  Christ  Is  walking  there. 

The  literature  of  devotional  hymns  compris- 


But  how  much  meekness  are  we  getting  out  of  Charlotte  Elli- 

beatitudeand  biography,  into  thehfeandex-  ott,  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  and  others.  Our 
penenoe  of  these  common  days  ?  That  is  the  ^^ject  in  these  quotations  is  to  suggest  the  ad- 


question. 


dition  to  these  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Mac¬ 


The  other  part  of  the  lesson  is  quite  as  im-  ^o  assure  Christians  of  the  sweet 

jKirtant.  Just  in  the  measure  in  which  we  and  holy  ministry  of  his  words.  We  gave  the 
learn  ^l  -abnef^tion  are  we  ready  for  useful-  ^  ^ 


Self  stands  in  the  way  of  many  glorious 


temperary  remarks,  “It  is  worth  while  to 


possibilities  of  good.  Men  drag  their  own 

persona  ly  no  e  cause  ey  are  serving,  history  of  his  successful  career  as  an  example 
•They  stickle  for  honor,  and  dernand  recogni- 

tion  and  ^preciation  Not  unUl  we  are  ready  doge  with  a  hymn  written  in  1870 : 
to  serve  ^d  without  regard  to  self,  have  we  ^ 

fisen  to  the  sublime  height  of  true  consecra-  Without  a  care  or  fear; 

tion.  The  tumults  of  my  bosom  cease, 

A  Brahmin  compared  the  Christian  mission-  Christ,  my  Lord,  is  here, 

ary  to  the  mango  tree.  It  hangs  all  its  branch-  Tbe  Spirit  poureth  from  or  high 

es  with  fruits.  It  is  then  assailed  with  stones 

J  1  i.  w  _  K..*  s*  Aad  bathing  in  its  stream  of  Joy, 

and  clubs  by  passers-by,  but  does  it  resent  jly  g  saUsfied. 

such  abuse  ?  Nay,  to  every  blow  it  responds  ti  j  .  _•  j 

by  dropping  down  fruit  at  the  feet  of  those  He  giveth  childlike  faith ; 

who  assail  it.  At  the  close  of  the  season  it  And  so  I  take  the  yea  or  nay, 

stands  scarred  and  battered,  its  leaves  torn  Just  as  my  Saviour  saith. 

off,  its  branches  broken.  But  does  it  resent  I  have  not  other  wish  to  be 

this  hard  treatment  ?  Next  year  it  bears  more  Than  what  my  Lord  ordains ; 

fruit  than  ever.  The  picture  should  be  true  of  ®  ThSb^mfrichSt^iU”^ 

all  Christian  workers.  Appreciation  and  grat¬ 
itude  are  very’  sweet ;  but  if  we  receive  neglect  ^  L^'^etter^tL'n  ^ 

ftod  Injustice  instead,  our  zeal  for  Christ  should  How  rich  the  blessing  on  the  head 

be  no  less  fervent  and  intense.  That  Jesus  sendeth  down ! 

Meekness  seems  to  be  an  impoverishing  Heie  in  His  banquet-house  I  bide, 

grace.  It  seems  to  be  a  losing  kind  of  life.  His  banner  o’er  me  Love, 

But  Moses,  now  more  than  three  thousand  A^  wait  the  coming  eventide 

years  In  heaven,  has  never  for  one  moment  re-  ®  ®®^  peace  a  ove. 

gretted  his  meekness,  nor  been  sorry  that  he  ^  * 

suffered  so  patiently,  and  forgot  himself  so  ® 

rri,  uf»  1=  are  the  three  pillars  of  American  society.  With- 

utterly.  The  way  to  low  one  s  life  Is  to  save 

it,  to  take  ffood  care  of  it,  to  look  well  to  its  qq^j  raise  up  some  other  nation  or  conti- 
earthly  “  interests,”  and  demand  always  its  nent  to  carry  on  His  designs  ;  but  with  them  it 
**  rights.”  Jedus  was  a  still  higher  example  will  continue  to  prosper  notwithstanding  all  hin- 
of  meekness  than  Moses,  yet  He  sees  now  of  diixces  from  without  and  within.— Dr.  Schaffi. 


DR.  McCOOK  ON  THE  CHURCH  SEAL. 

Pblladelpbla,  June  2, 188T. 
Editor  ot  tbe  New  York  Evangelist ; 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  editorial 
leader  upon  a  suitable  seal  for  our  Church. 
Permit  me  to  add  by  way  of  supplement,  rather 
than  correction,  one  or  two  facts  which  you  will 
be  glad  to  know. 

“  The  seal  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly”  is  the  only  motto  which  surrounds 
the  official  emblem  of  our  Church.  The  sen¬ 
tence  “  Vox  clamantis  in  deserto  ”  w’as  placed 
by  myself  upon  the  painted  shield  represent¬ 
ing  our  Church  emblem  among  the  decora¬ 
tions  at  the  ter-centenary  celebration  of  the 
life  work  of  Knox  which  was  held  in  our  for¬ 
mer  edifice  (Tabernacle  Church)  at  Broad  and 
Penn  Square,  A.  D.  1872.  When  I  undertook 
the  work  of  decorating  for  the  Pan  Council, 
held  in  Horticultural  Hall  (A.  D.  1880),  I  felt 
the  need  of  some  motto  to  comiilete  the  her¬ 
aldic  fitness  of  the  seal.  The  motto  chosen, 

“  The  uplifted  Christ,  our  Saviour,”  seemed 
to  me  to  express  the  idea  of  the  device  in  a 
brief  and  suitable  form.  It  has  no  authority 
but  my  choice  and  the  subsequent  general  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

Your  criticism  as  to  the  Latinity  is,  I  think, 
in  part  well  taken,  and  I  long  ago  expressed 
an  opinion  similar  to  your  own  that  it  would 
have  been  bettor  had  I  followed  the  Vulgate 
form,  and  made  the  motto  “  Christus  exalta- 
tus  Salvator.”  The  Vulgate  of  John  iii.  14  is 
“  Et  sicut  Moyses  exaltavit  serpen  tern  in  de¬ 
serto.”  The  word  “  levatus  ”  cannot,  I  think, 
bo  condemned  as  false  Latinity,  inasmuch  as 
its  primary  meaning  is  to  lift  or  hold  up,  to 
“elevate.”  If  I  remember  rightly  I  selected 
it  rather  than  “exaltatus”  for  the  sake,  first, 
of  brevity  and  euphony ;  and  second,  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  exalted,  which  as 
you  have  well  pointed  out  has  a  special  mean¬ 
ing  in  theological  and  catechetical  language. 
Most  Presbyterians  would  think  of  the  “  ex¬ 
alted  Saviour  ”  as  upon  a  throne  rather  than 
upon  a  cross.  ‘  Our  English  word  “  elevate  ” 
from  levatns  is  much  nearer  to  the  idea  of  the 
device  than  our  word  exalted  (exaltatus). 
However,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  and  my  judgment  is  not  of  much  w’orth. 
At  all  events  I  now  entirely  agree  that  exalta¬ 
tus  would  be  the  better  word  in  view  of  its  use 
in  the  Vulgate. 

On  the  question  of  changing  our  seal,  while 
I  have  no  zeal  one  way  or  another  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  must  confess  that  I  incline  to  hold  fast 
to  the  old  and  historic  emblem.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised 
on  the  ground  of  the  “snaky”  character  of 
the  device.  Whether  as  an  antiquarian  look¬ 
ing  at  the  character  of  the  symbol,  or  as  an 
exegete  looking  at  the  Divine  Master’s  use 
of  the  symbol,  or  as  a  naturalist  looking  at 
the  animal  form  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
symbol,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  must  condemn 
all  such  sentimental  opinions  as  have  been 
expressed  concerning  the  seal  as  represented 
upon  the  cover  of  our  Missionary  Magazine. 

The  seal  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  to 
which  you  allude  as  described  by  Dr.  McCosh, 
you  will  find  figured  accurately  in  my  book  of 
Historical  Decorations  and  Ecclesiastical  Em¬ 
blems,  which  was  published  in  several  forms 
by  the  “  Presbyterian  Publishing  Company,” 
Philadelphia.  I  obtained  a  cast  of  the  seal  from 
the  ofticial  custodian  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  which  the  engraving  in  my  book  was 
made. 

The  wreath  which  surrounds  the  serpent  in 
the  cut  placed  upon  the  Magazine  cover,  was 
modelled  in  part  after  the  wreath  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  open  Bible  in  the  Westminster  As¬ 
sembly’s  seal.  You  will  find  upon  the  same 
page  an  engraving  of  the  official  emblem  of 
the  Pan  Council,  for  which  I  was  also  com¬ 
pelled  to  furnish  a  wreath,  and  a  motto  which 
has  since  become  somewhat  familiar,  “  Lampa- 
des  multae,  una  lux  ’’—the  lamps  are  many, 
but  the  light  is  one. 

The  subject  is  certainly  a  wide  and  interest¬ 
ing  one,  which  might  well  invite  further  dis¬ 
cussion  did  my  time  permit.  But  these  notes 
I  hope  may  be  of  servicje  to  you  in  any  future 
consideration.  You  may  regard  them  as  per¬ 
sonal,  or  use  them  in  your  columns,  as  suits 
your  own  judgment  and  convenience. 

I  will  try  to  get  you  a  copy  of  the  book  above 
alluded  to,  as  in  view  of  impending  agitation 
you  certainly  should  have  one  in  your  office. 
Very  truly  yours,  Heney  C.  McCook. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  DULLES. 

[Having  held  close  official,  as  well  as  pleasant 
social  relations,  with  the  late  Dr.  Dulles,  our  Phil¬ 
adelphia  correspondent,  Dr.  Breed,  thus  writes  of 
him  on  hearing  of  his  death  from  his  place  of  so¬ 
journ  in  Europe. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Knowing  as  we  do  how  slight  a  jar  may  snap  the 
silver  cord,  how  easily  the  golden  bowl  Is  broken, 
the  pitcher  at  the  fountain  and  the  wheel  at  the 
cistern,  and  man  withdrawn  to  his  long  home; 
knowing  as  we  do  that  a  single  step  may  pass  one 
from  the  most  robust  life  to  the  shroud  and  pall 
and  breathless  darkness  and  the  narrow  house; 
that  everj-  swing  of  the  pendulum  announces  the 
departure  of  a  soul — knowing  all  this  so  weli,  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  tidings  of  any  death  would  seem  to  be 
Impossible,  especially  tidings  of  the  death  of  a  bro¬ 
ther  prostrate  upon  his  bed  from  heart  disease. 
But  the  change-death  works  is  so  sudden  and  so 
tremendous ;  it  puts  such  a  gulf  between  the  sur¬ 
viving  and  the  departed;  the  ear  that  a  moment 
ago  responded  to  a  whisper,  now  deaf  to  a  voice 
loud  as  seven  thunders,  that  the  cessation  of  the 
breath,  the  final  stilling  of  a  human  heart,  is  al¬ 
ways  an  event  startlingly  sudden. 

‘‘We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read. 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o’er ; 

But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade. 

No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made. 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor.” 

Hence  to  us  beneath  these  Downs,  among  the 
broken  but  flora-tapestried  terraces  of  the  Vent- 
nor  Undercllflf,  the  word  that  the  hand  of  death 
had  actually  snatched  away  my  Brother  Dulles, 
comes  with  a  heart-smiting  crash.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  intimately  associat¬ 
ed  with  him.  Few  days  passed  between  our  inter¬ 
views.  Not  unfrequently  we  consulted  together 
upon  matters  invelving  delicate  questions  of  poli¬ 
cy  and  duty.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  only 
specifically  business  matters,  but  persons,  their 
acts,  their  probable  aims ;  of  others  their  fitness 
for  this  position  or  that,  matters  involving  per¬ 
plexities,  sometimes  not  a  little  annoying,  and  yet 
we  do  not  now  recall  an  instance  in  which  during 
our  most  confidential  intercourse.  Dr.  Dulles  spoke 
disparagingly  of  a  human  being.  In  cases  of  dif¬ 
ferences  of  view  often  far  from  unimportant,  he 
could  always  see  how  this  difference  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  as  ardent  a  love  as  his  own  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  great  cause  represented  by  the  Board  of 
Publication.  A  lovelier  Christian  spirit  it  has  not 
been  our  lot  in  a  life  now  far  from  brief  to  meet. 

The  Church  at  large  has  a  very  dim  conception 
of  the  amount  of  faithful,  anxious,  prayerful  toil 
undergone  for  her  by  their  servants  in  her  various 
Boards,  and  no  conception  of  the  work  done  by 
our  departed  Brother  Dulles.  The  editing  of 
those  various  periodicals  is  a  herculean  work,  and 
who  that  knows  anything  of  them  will  say  that 
the  work  has  not  been  well  done.  Upon  him  came 
the  chief  responsibility  of  all  the  issues  of  the 
press  of  the  Board.  The  amount  of  manuscript 
reading,  of  correcting  and  editing,  makes  one  diz¬ 
zy  to  think  of.  A  vast  amount  also  of  very  deli¬ 


cate  correspondence  with  writers  respecting  MS. 
accepted  and  deelined,  occupied  his  time  and  ea- 
grossed  his  thought.  And  all  this  work  was  done 
so  honestly  and  patiently,  and  his  correspondence 
was  toned  with  such  delicacy  of  feeling  and  kind¬ 
liness  of  spirit,  and  his  personal  Intercourse  with 
his  brethren  was  characterized  by  such  generous 
consideration,  and  such  genuine,  sunshiny  warmth 
of  fraternal  regard  as  to  level  up  many  a  valley, 
and  level  down  many  a  mountain  and  hill — make 
many  a  crooked  turn  straight,  and  rough  place 
plain.  Take  him  all  in  all,  we  do  not  expect  soon 
to  see  on  this  footstool  of  God  a  more  complete 
specimen  of  Christian  manhood. 

MOSES  AND  LICENSE. 

Mr.  Editor :  Your  many  thousands  of  intelligent 
Christian  readers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  medium  so  impartial  and  so  ready  to  permit 
fair  and  courteous  discussion  of  all  important 
moral  questions.  In  this  respect  the  religious 
paper  is  superior  to  tlie  pulpit.  In  the  lalter'the 
opinions  of  one  man  only,  or  chiefly,  are  express¬ 
ed;  in  the  former  those  of  many.  The  individual 
may  be  mistaken,  but  “  in  the  multitude  of  coun¬ 
sellors  there  is  safety.”  Even  Doctors  of  Divinity 
differ  on  moral  questions,  as  well  as  those  of  pol¬ 
icy.  This  same  subject,  upon  which  Rev.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lard  and  myself  are  at  variance,  divides  Drs.  New¬ 
man  Hall,  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Herrick  Johnson,  and  oth¬ 
er  divines,  from  Drs.  Crosby  of  New  York,  McLeod 
and  Edson  of  this  city,  and  others.  These  two 
last-named  gentlemen,  at  the  recent  mooting  of 
Indianapolis  Presbytery,  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Temperance,  which  endorsed  Prohi¬ 
bition  and  opposed  licensing  the  liquor  traffic. 
When  the  Doctors  thus  disagree,  the  people  are 
glad  to  find  their  Church  papers  open  to  both 
sides  of  the  question.  In  this  way  truth  will  at 
length  be  found. 

Now  a  word  to  my  kind  friend  whoso  rejoinder 
to  my  previous  letter  you  published  last  week.  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  understood,  as  Mr.  Millard 
thought  I  did,  that  Moses  suffered  or  permitted 
the  unlawful  divorces  in  the  sense  that  we  license 
the  saloons.  As  I  understand  it,  by  the  help  of 
the  best  Commentaries  I  have  access  to,  he  suffer¬ 
ed  hard-hearted  men  to  put  away  the  wives  who 
displeased  them,  by  giving  them  writs  of  divorce¬ 
ment,  and  thus  exonerating  the  wives  from  the 
charge  of  adultery  rather  than  compel  the  ill-mated 
couples  to  live  together,  arid  cause  the  wives  to 
endure  the  cruel  treatment  their  husbands  would 
be  certain  to  inflict  upon  them.  I  had  not  studied 
the  subject  before  writing  the  letter  to  which  Mr. 
Millard  replies,  but  was  as  clear  then  as  now  that 
Moses  could  not  have  licensed  a  sinful  practice  in 
the  sense  that  our  Government  and  many  of  the 
States  license  the  liquor  business.  He  permitted 
the  separations  as  an  act  of  mercy  solely. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  case  that  would  be  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  the  one  before  us,  and  I  will 
leave  Mr.  Millard  to  answer  how  Moses  would  have 
decided  it.  Suppose  word  had  come  to  Moses  that 
certain  persons  in  the  camp  of  Israel  were  making 
and  selling  among  the  people  little  models  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  it  was  represented  to  him  that 
the  piieste  were  proclaiming  that  while  this  was  a 
grievous  sin  and  ought  to  be  severely  punished,  it 
could  not  be  entirely  prevented ;  the  people  wanted 
the  Images,  and  while  the  demand  existed  there 
would  be  some  wicked  and  daring  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  it ;  and  therefore  they  asked  that  a  few  of  the 
idol-makers  be  licensed  to  carry  on  the  business, 
and  the  rest  be  crowded  out,  adding  that  the  rev¬ 
enue  thus  derived  would  come  very  convenient  in 
keeping  up  the  tabernacle  service,  and  would  help 
to  employ  teachere  to  instruct  the  people  upon  the 
sinfulness  of  idolatry,  and  thus  bear  i>art  of  the 
burden,  as  it  were.  Still  further :  The  priests 
might  be  supposed  to  say  that  the  license  granted 
need  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  sanctions — for 
of  course  Moses  could  not  bo  expected  to  endorse 
the  business.  In  the  light  of  the  First  and  Second 
Commandments,  the  last  clause  of  verso  4  in  the 
24th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  chapters  xxvii. 
15,  xxvill.  15,  and  numerous  other  similar  passages 
in  his  writings,  what  would  have  been  the  limit  of 
his  indignation  at  such  a  proposition  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  question  would  de¬ 
cide  whether  Moses  would  be  a  High-license  voter 
if  ho  lived  in  our  day.  I  think  he  would  have  re¬ 
plied  that  sooner  than  give  his  consent  to  thus 
lead  the  people  Into  idolatry,  he  would  have  taken 
them  back  to  Egypt  and  its  bondage. 

And  so  radical  Prohibitionists  feel  regarding 
this  great  question.  Rather  than  vote  permission 
to  carry  am  the  liquor  business  under  sanction  of 
law,  we  would  let  rum  bo  free,  and  permit  every 
man  who  had  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  keg  of 
beer,  and  wanted  to  go  into  the  detestable  busi¬ 
ness,  to  do  so.  With  legal  sanction  removed,  us 
would  bo  the  case  under  no-liconse  rule,  nino- 
tenths  of  such  places  would  be  declared  nuisances 
in  all  decent  communities,  and  as  such  be  abated ; 
and  the  utter  lack  of  respectability  that  would 
characterize  the  business,  would  prevent  nine  out 
of  ten  of  our  self-respecting  young  men,  who  now 
are  visitors  at  the  high-toned,  gilded  saloons,  and 
on  the  downward  road  to  drunkards’  graves,  from 
starting  on  their  dangerous  course. 

J.  G.  Kingsbuey. 

iDUlanapolls,  Ind.,  May  30, 1HS7. 

Zttt  ei)<l9rrn  at 

BIS  LIITLE  OHBS. 

BY  CECILIA  H.VVEEGAL. 

'•  1.  me  Lord  thy  God,  will  hold  thy  right  hand.  Baying 
unto  thee.  Fear  not ;  I  will  help  thee.”— Isa.  xll.  13. 

Yes,  His  little  ones 
He  holdeth 

With  His  own  right  hand. 

Teaching  them 
So  tenderly 
Just  to  learn  to  stand. 

Yes,  His  little  ones 
He  guardeth 
With  a  watchful  eye. 

Warning  them 
When  danger  oometh. 

Standing  ever  nigh. 

Yes,  His  little  ones 
He  biddetb 

With  His  tender  voice : 

Fear  thou  not. 

For  I  am  with  thee ; 

So  be  glad,  rejoice. 

Yes,  His  little  ones 
He  shieldeth 
In  temptation’s  hour. 

Keeping  them 
From  poisoned  arrows 
Of  the  tempter’s  power. 

Yes,  His  little  ones 
He  bringeth 

When  earth’s  flight  is  o’er 
Victors  through 
His  groat  salvation 
To  Bis  peaceful  shore. 

THE  TIEBY  CBOSS. 

In  a  report  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
for  last  year,  is  a  story  of  a  poor  woman  who 
stood  one  Sunday  evening  looking  from  her 
window  in  the  fifth  story  of  a  tenement  house 
down  into  the  dark  court  below.  She  was  a 
drunkard’s  wife,  and  she  had  gone  to  the  win¬ 
dow  with  the  half-formed  purpose  of  throwing 
herself  out  to  end  her  wretched  existence.  The 
children  clinging  to  her  skirts  were  all  that 
prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her  intention. 
Suddenly  a  cross  of  fire  seemed  to  spring  out 
of  the  dark  sky.  “  It  is  a  vision  of  hope,  the 
voice  of  God !  ”  she  exclaimed.  She  pointed  it 
out  to  her  children.  And  through  the  long 
evening  the  miserable  little  group  sat  watch¬ 
ing  the  fiery  symbol  of  God’s  redeeming  love 
standing  out  against  the  black  sky.  On  in¬ 


quiry  she  learned  the  next  morning  that  it 
was  the  cross  crowning  the  steeple  of  a  cily 
mission  church.  There  she  went  the  next  Sun¬ 
day  night  and  found  the  Saviour.  Soon  after 
her  imbruted  husband  was  converted,  and 
they  are  now  living  the  new  life. 

FUITINQ  AWAY  THE  DOLLS. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  C.  GOODALE. 

Yes,  put  them  away.  Mother  darling — 

My  Bessie  and  Mabel  and  Nell ; 

I  care  for  my  dollies  no  longer. 

Though  whj’,  I  myself  can  scarce  tell : 

For  Bess  Is  a  wonderful  beauty. 

My  baby-doll  newest  and  best. 

With  dress  long  and  dainty  white  laces. 

Just  like  a  real  baby-girl  drest. 

I  thought  when  Aunt  Sue  sent  her  to  me 
(’Twas  only  two  Summers  ago), 

I  should  never  grow  tired  of  Bessie, 

I  loved  my  sweet  baby-doll  so ! 

Miss  Nell  and  Miss  Mibel  were  “grown-ups,” 
And  i)roud  and  stuck-up  In  their  ways, 

■With  gloves,  fans,  and  opera-glasses — 

I  never  did  care  for  such  plays. 

But  Bessie  pleased  me  longer  than  any : 

For  with  Alice,  my  cousin,  and  Prue, 

Wo  could  play  that  wo  throe  were  real  mothers, 
.4.nd  our  dolls  children  really  and  true. 

But  when  Alice  and  Prue  came  to  see  me 
Last  year  at  the  Christmas-tide  gay. 

We  laughed  at  my  dolls  in  their  doll-house. 

And  laughed  as  wo  thought  of  our  play. 

So  we’ll  put  them  away.  Mother  darling — 

My  Bessie  and  Mabel  and  Nell ; 

I  care  for  my  dollies  no  longer. 

Though  why,  I  myself  can  scarce  tell. 

But  don’t  feel  so  sorry,  dear  Mother; 

Though  big,  I’m  your  “little  girl  ”  still. 

And  the  place  which  my  dolls  have  loft  vacant 
I’ll  try  with  things  better  to  fill. 


From  The  Sabbath-school  Treasury  and  other  Children’s 
publications  Issued  In  188U. 

THOSE  WOEKING  IN  A  POWDEE-MILL 
OUGHT  TO  BE  PIOUS. 

‘Everybody  that  works  in  a  powder-mill 
ought  to  be  pious.’  So  said  Lucy  Ann,  a  little 
girl  six  years  old,  who  has  been  a  Sabbath- 
school  scholar  for  two  years.  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  caused  her  to  make  this  very  appro¬ 
priate  remark,  as  they  were  related  to  me,  are 
as  follows  :  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 

the  powder-mill  at  L - was  blown  up,  a  very 

pious  man  who  was  at  work  in  the  mill  was 
thrown  from  the  spot,  and  immediately  found 
lying  on  the  ground  in  a  dying  condition. 
When  the  facts  connected  with  this  most 
shocking  event  were  related  in  the  hearing  of 
Lucy  Ann,  she  was  very  much  affected,  and  im¬ 
mediately  said  to  her  mother  ‘  Ma,  it  seems  to 
me  that  everybody  that  works  in  a  powder- 
mill  ought  to  be  pious.’  I  have  related  this 
fact  to  many  Sabbath -school  scholars,  and  I 
believe  they  are  of  the  same  opinion.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  know  wiiether  all  who  attend 
Sabbath-schools  in  Miussacbusetts  and  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  every  one  else, 
agree  with  them.  I  for  one  think  ‘  that  all  who 
work  in  powder-mills  ought  to  be  pious,’  be¬ 
cause  they  are  continually  exposed  to  danger. 
They  are  liable  to  be  hurried  away  suddenly 
from  time  into  eternity.  But  are  those  who 
work  in  powder-mills  the  only  ones  who  should 
be  pious?  No,  I  think  not.  Those  who  travel 
in  steamboats  and  stsges  ;  those  who  slide  on 
the  ice  ;  those  that  live  in  houses  that  can  be 
consumed  by  fire  or  blown  down  by  tempests  ; 
those  whose  breath  may  suddenly  stop,  whose 
life  at  anytime  may  expire — the  aged,  the  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  the  young,  all  should  bo  prepared  for 
a  sudden  departure.  Every  hour  we  live  our 
lives  are  in  danger.  The  world  is  nothing  but 
one  great  powder-mill,  and  those  who  live  in  it 
should  be  pious. 

EEGABDING  THE  FIEHT  CHILDEEN’S  SOCIETY 
FOE  HELPING  THE  POOH. 

In  relation  to  Juvenile  Sewing  Societies,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  its  exist¬ 
ence  seems  to  me  a  circumstance  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  church  as  being  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  her  future  prosperity.  Here  are 
eight  or  ten  of  our  youth  growing  up  with  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  pleaHures 
of  doing  good.  They  have  begun  in  early  life 
to  form  habits  of  active  practical  benevolence — 
habits  which  we  may  strongly  believe  will  go 
with  them  to  their  graves.  Who  can  compute 
the  influence  which  this  little  Society  may  ex¬ 
ert  upon  multitudes  of  children?  We  hope  all 
pious  mothers  may  be  induced  to  try  an  exper¬ 
iment  which  promises  so  much  good  to  their 
children  and  the  Church. 

THE  WAY  TO  EEMEMBEB  A  BEEMON. 

A  poor  woman  in  the  country  went  to  church, 
and  heard  a  minister  preach  about  breaking 
the  Eighth  Commandment.  Among  other 
things,  lie  showed  the  wickedness  of  cheating 
people  in  trade  by  using  false  weights  and 
measures.  The  woman  was  much  affected  by 
this  sermon.  Now  it  was  a  custom  of  the  min¬ 
ister  whom  she  heard  preach,  to  visit  the  worst 
and  the  most  ignorant  of  his  congregation  on 
Monday,  and  question  them  about  his  Sunday’s 
sermon.  He  called  the  day  after  he  had  preach¬ 
ed  about  bad  weights  and  measures,  upon  the 
woman  who  had  been  to  hear  him,  and  asked 
her  what  she  remembered  of  this  sermon.  She 
complained  much  of  her  bad  memory,  and  said 
tbat  she  had  forgotten  almost  all  that  he  bad 
said.  ‘  But  one  thing,’  said  she,  ‘  I  remember¬ 
ed — I  remembered  to  burn  my  bushel.’  Now 
the  very  thing  which  the  minister’s  sermon 
was  meant  to  get  people  to  do,  was  what  she 
had  done — to  leave  off  sinning  against  God  by 
using  unjust  weights  and  measures.  If  any  of 
our  young  friends  are  troubled  with  short 
memories,  let  them  take  a  lesson  from  the 
poor  woman  who  burnt  her  bushel-measure. 
If  they  will  go  home  as  she  did,  and  do  what 
the  minister  taught,  we  will  excuse  them  if  they 
happen  to  forget  the  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
text,  or  even  cannot  tell  a  single  word  of  the 
sermon.  Then  the  children  will  prove  them¬ 
selves  to  bo  what  the  Bible  calls  (James  i.  25) 

‘  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work.’ 
— The  Children’s  Magazine. 

LINES  FOE  A  YOUNG  LADY’b  SAMPLEH. 

Jesus,  permit  Tby  gracious  name  to  stand, 

As  the  first  efforts  of  an  infant’s  hand ; 

And  while  her  fingers  o’er  this  canvas  move. 

Engage  her  tender  heart  to  seek  Thy  love ; 

With  Thy  dear  children  let  her  share  a  part. 

And  write  Thy  name  Thyself  upon  her  heart. 

—Parent’s  Gift,  1831. 

[No  doubt  many  childish  Ungers  worked  the 
foregoing  words  in  bright-colored  crewels,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  samplers  containing  them 
are  still  in  existence  as  heirlooms.  Fifty  years 
ago  sewing  was  taught  in  all  the  schools.  Ev¬ 
ery  little  girl  began  to  use  the  needle  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  block  of  patchwork-sewing  ‘over  and 
over.’  The  teachers  were  very  particular  with 
this  branch  of  their  teaching,  and  many  a  care¬ 
less  little  hand  had  to  pick  out  the  stitches  of 
her  block,  and  sew  it  all  over  again.  Many 
such  a  piece  of  work  was  blotted  with  childish 
tears.  The  patchwork-sewing  mastered  to  the 
teacher’s  satisfaction,  a  square  of  canvas  was 
put  into  the  victor’s  hand,  and  the  sampler¬ 
working  began.  The  border  was  worked  first ; 
sometimes  it  was  a  vine,  other  times  a  Roman 
pattern.  Then  narrow  lines  were  worked  across 
the  canvas  in  pretty  designs,  and  the  large  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  worked  between  the  upper 
ones,  while  the  smaller  letters  followed  in  their 
turn.  There  was  space  enough  left  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  the  worker’s  name  and  age,  with  an 
appropriate  verse  of  Scripture  or  a  verse  of 
poetry  under  it  like  the  above  just  quoted.  It 
was  a  great  feat  to  get  a  sampler  done,  and 
they  were  on  exhibition  the  last  day  of  school. 
A  few  days  ago  I  saw  three  generations  of  sam¬ 
plers  in  one  family  kept  as  heirlooms.  Anoth¬ 
er  half-finished  one  was  shown  me :  for  the  lit¬ 


tle  girl  was  called  to  the  Father’s  house  before 
her  work  was  accomplished.  The  memorial 
treasure  had  been  well  preserved  during  the 
sixty  years  that  had  passed  since  the  needle 
made  the  last  stitch  in  the  letter  S.] 

THE  OLD  TIME  MEETING-HOUSE. 

If  we  could  carry  ourselves  back  to  those 
days,  and  were  to  approach  a  New  England  vil¬ 
lage  about  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  we 
should  hear  some  one  beating  a  drum,  or  sound¬ 
ing  a  horn,  or  blowing  a  conch  shell,  or  possi¬ 
bly  ringing  a  bell,  to  call  people  to  worahip. 
As  we  came  nearer  still,  we  should  see  a  flag 
waving  from  a  little  log-built  church,  or  “  meet¬ 
ing-house.”  Entering  the  village  we  should  see 
a  strong  fence  of  stakes  around  this  meeting¬ 
house,  and  a  sentinel  in  armor  standing  near  it ; 
and  we  sliould  see  some  of  the  men,  as  they 
went  in,  leaving  their  muskets  under  his  care. 
We  should,  perhaps,  see  a  cannon  or  two  plant¬ 
ed  near  tiie  meeting-house  ;  and  we  should  also 
see  some  strange  wooden  frames  not  far  off, 
these  being  the  stocks  and  the  pillory,  put  there 
to  punish  offenders.  Looking  at  this  church  it¬ 
self,  we  should  see  tbat  it  had  very  few  glass- 
w’indows,  and  that  these  had  very  small  and 
thick  panes,  diamond-shaped,  and  set  in  leaden 
frames  ;  we  should  observe  that  the  other  win¬ 
dows  had  oiled-paper  instead  of  glass  ;  and  we 
should  see  between  the  windows  the  heads  of 
wolves  that  had  been  killed  and  displayed 
there  during  the  past  year.  If  we  were  to  look 
inside  the  little  church  we  should  not  see  fami¬ 
lies  sitting  together  as  now,  but  they  would  be 
distributed  according  to  age,  or  sex,  or  rank. 
In  those  days  the  old  men  sat  together  in  one 
place  in  church,  the  young  men  in  another,  the 
young  women  in  another.  The  boys  all  sat  on 
the  pulpit-stairs  and  gallery  with  constables  to 
guard  them.  Each  of  these  constables  had  a . 
wand,  with  a  hare’s  foot  on  one  end  and  a  hare’s 
tail  on  the  other.  These  were  to  keep  people 
awake.  If  any  woman  went  to  sleep  the  con¬ 
stable  touched  her  on  the  forehead  with  a  hare’s 
tail,  but  if  a  small  boy  nodded  he  was  wrapped 
with  the  other  end,  not  quite  so  gently.  Nfo 
doubt  the  wand  was  often  used,  for  the  services 
were  sometimes  three  or  four  hours  long,  tjie 
sexton  turning  the  hour-glass  before  the  min¬ 
ister  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  The  only  mus4c 
consisted  of  singing  by  the  congregation,  from 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  called  “  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book.”  The  whole  number  of  tunM 
known  to  the  people  did  not  exceed  ten.  This*  - 
was  the  Puritan  form  of  religious  worship,  and 
people  were  not  allowed  to  stay  at  home  from 
it,  for  men,  called  titliing-men,  were  sent  to 
look  for  those  who  were  absent.  They  were 
fined  for  every  unnecessary  absence,  and  if 
they  stayed  away  a  month  together  they  might 
be  put  in  the  stocks,  or  into  a  wooden-cage. — 
T.  W.  Higginson. _ 

WASN’T  WANTED  THERE. 

She  was  a  little  old  woman,  very  plainly 
dressed  in  black  bombazine  that  had  seen 
much  careful  wear,  and  her  bonnet  was  very 
old-fashioned,  and  people  stared  at  her  tottering 
up  the  aisle  of  the  grand  church,  evidently  bent 
on  securing  one  of  the  best  seats,  for  a  great 
man  preached  on  that  day,  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  splendidly  dressed  people  who  heard 
of  the  fame  of  the  preacher,  of  his  learning,  his 
intellect  and  goodness,  and  they  wondered  at 
the  presumption  of  the  old  woman.  She  must 
have  been  in  her  dotage,  for  she  picked  out  the 
pew  of  the  richest  and  proudest  member  of  the  ■ 
church,  and  took  a  seat.  The  three  ladies  who 
were  seated  there,  beckoned  to  the  sexton,  who 
bent  over  the  intruder,  and  whispered  some¬ 
thing,  but  she  was  hard  of  hearing,  and  smiled 
a  little  withered  smile,  as  she  said  gently  ‘  O 
I’m  quite  comfortable  here,  quite  comfortable 
here.’ 

‘  But  you  are  not  wanted  here,’  said  the  sex¬ 
ton  pompously.  ‘There  is  not  room.  Come 
with  me,  my  good  woman.  I  will  see  that  you 
have  a  seat.’ 

‘  Not  room  !  ’  said  the  old  woman,  looking  at 
her  sunken  proportions,  and  then  at  the  fine 
ladies.  ‘  Why,  I’m  not  crowded  a  bit.  I  rode 
ten  miles  to  hear  the  sermon  to  -  day,  be¬ 
cause  - .’ 

But  the  sexton  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
shook  her  roughly  in  a  polite,  underhand  way, 
and  she  took  the  hint.  Her  faded  old  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  her  chin  quivered,  but  she 
rose  meekly  and  left  the  pew.  'lurning  quietly 
to  the  ladies  who  were  spreading  their  rich 
dresses  over  the  spot  she  left  vacant,  she  gent¬ 
ly  said  ‘  I  hope,  my  dears,  there’ll  be  room  in 
heaven  for  us  all.’ 

Then  she  followed  the  pompous  sexton  to 
the  rear  of  the  church,  whore  in  the  lust  pew, 
she  was  seated  between  a  threadbare  girl  and 
a  shabby  old  man. 

‘  She  must  be  crazy,’  said  one  of  the  ladies  in 
the  pew  she  had  first  occupied.  ‘  What  can  an 
ignorant  old  woman  like  her  want  to  hear  Dr. 

- preach  for.  She  would  not  be  able  to 

understand  a  word  said.  Those  people  are  so 
persistent.  The  idea  of  her  forcing  herself 
into  our  pew.  Isn’t  that  voluntary  lovely  ? 

There’s  Dr.  -  coming  out  of  the  vestry. 

Isn’t  he  grand  ?  ’ 

‘  Splendid !  What  a  stately  man  !  You  know 
he  has  promised  to  dine  with  us  while  he  is 
here.’  . 

He  was  a  commanding  looking  man,  and  as 
the  organ  voluntary  stopped,  and  he  looked 
over  the  vast  crowd  of  worshippers  gathered  in 
the  great  church,  he  seemed  to  scan  every 
face.  His  hand  was  on  the  Bible,  when  sud¬ 
denly  ho  leaned  over  the  reading  desk,  and 
beckoned  to  the  sexton,  who  obsequiously 
mounted  the  steps  to  receive  a  mysterious 
message.  And  then  the  three  ladies  in  the 
grand  pew  were  electrfiled  to  see  him  take  his 
way  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  to  return 
with  the  old  woman,  whom  he  placed  in  the 
front  pew  of  all,  its  occupants  making  willing 
room  for  her.  The  great  preacher  looked  at  her 
with  a  smile  of  recognition,  and  then  the  service 
proceeded,  and  he  preached  a  sermon  which 
struck  fire  from  every  heart. 

‘  Who  was  she?’  asked  the  ladies  who  could 
not  make  room  for  her,  as  they  passed  the 
sexton  at  the  door. 

‘  The  preacher's  mother’  replied  the  function¬ 
ary  in  an  injured  tone.  How  few  remember 
that  “  while  man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Lord  looketh  at  the  heart” — Hu¬ 
mane  Leafiet.  _ 

HELPS  TO  PATIENCE. 

A  woman  whose  life  had  been  long  and 
chequered  with  many  reverses,  said  lately : 

‘  Nothing  has  given  me  more  courage  to  face 
every  day’s  duties  and  troubles,  than  a  few 
words  spoken  to  me  when  I  was  a  child  by  my 
old  father.  He  was  the  village  doctor.  I  cam© 
into  his  office  where  he  was  compounding 
medicine  one  day,  looking  cross  and  ready  to 
cry.’ 

‘  What  is  the  matter,  Mary?  ’ 

‘  I’m  tired.  I’ve  been  making  beds  and  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  all  day,  and  every  day,  and  what 
good  does  it  do  ?  To-morrow  the  beds  will  be 
to  make  and  the  dishes  to  wash  over  again.’ 

‘  Look,  my  child,’  he  said ;  ‘  do  you  see  these 
little  things,  of  no  value  in  themselves ;  but  in 
one  I  put  a  deadly  poison,  in  another  a  sweet 
perfume,  in  a  third  a  healing  medicine.  No¬ 
body  cares  for  the  vials  ;  It  is  that  which  they 
carry  that  kills  or  cures.  Your  dally  work,  the 
dishes  washed  or  the  floor  swept  are  homely 
things,  and  count  for  nothing  in  themselves ; 
but  it  is  the  anger  or  tbe  sweet  patience  or  zeal 
or  high  thoughts  that  you  put  into  them  that 
shall  last.  These  make  your  life.’ 

No  strain  is  harder  upon  tbe  young  than  to 
be  forc^  to  do  work  which  they  feel  is  beneath 
their  faculties,  yet  no  discipline  is  more  help¬ 
ful  “  The  wise  builder,”  says  Bolton,  ‘‘  watches 
not  the  bricks  which  his  journeyman  lays,  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  lays  them.” 

Tbe  man  who  is  half-hearted  and  lagging  as 
a  private  soldier,  will  be  half-hearted  and  lag¬ 
ging  as  a  commander.  Even  in  this  world,  he 
who  uses  his  talents  rightly  as  a  servant,  is 
often  given  the  control  of  many  cities.  “  They 
also  serve,”  said  John  Milton,  “  who  only  stand 
and  wait.” 

We  should  remember,  above  all,  tbat  the 
greatest  of  all  men  spent  thirty  years  of  His 
earthly  life  waiting  tbe  appointed  time  to  fulfil 
His  ofissioD. — Youth’s  Companion. 
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iFarwrUa  Sniartiwent, 

CALiFOBm  FBurr. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  by  which 
heavy  shipments  of  the  fine  fruits  of  California 
will  be  received  regularly  here  and  placed  at 
once  on  the  market  Trains  of  ten  cars  each 
will  start  from  California  for  this  city  direct, 
travelling  at  express  speed  ahead  of  the  fastest 
passenger  trains,  and  reaching  here  inside  of 
seven  days,  so  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  fruit  wUl  arrive  in  perfect  condition.  The 
fruit  immediately  on  arrival  will  be  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  through  fruit  auctioneers.  New  York  this 
Summer  will  enjoy  at  moderate  prices  the  fine 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  and  grapes,  for 
which  California  is  so  justly  celebrated. 


AHOHO  THE  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  are  plenty  of  weeds  to  kill  during  June. 
Then  the  late  plantings  of  corn,  peas  and 
beans  should  be  kept  up.  The  currant  bushes 
will  need  a  dusting  of  white  hellebore  if  the 
currant  worm  shows  upon  them.  The  grape 
vines  need  pinching  back  and  training  as  they 
should  go,  and  so  also  do  young  trees.  If  fruit 
sets  very  thick,  it  should  be  thinned,  both  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  injury  by  overbearing 
and  to  obtain  larger  and  finer  fruit.  Pruning 
may  be  done  now  if  there  is  time  for  it,  as 
wounds  made  now  will  heal  over  quickly,  and 
^  A  will  tend  to  throw  the  strength  of  the  tree 
iiAo  the  producing  of  fruit  buds  this  Fall  for 
th^  next  year’s  crop.  Then  there  will  be  the 
terftt  caterpillar,  the  curculio  and  the  rose  bug 
to  wage  war  upon.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
anjf  better  way  of  serving  these  two  last  named 
pea  ts  than  to  spread  cloths  or  blankets  under 
the  tree  or  vine  about  sunrise,  before  they  have 
bc^nn  to  fiy  about  much,  and  then  jar  the  trees 
by]  a  sharp  blow.  They  readily  fall  to  the 
clqVhs  below,  and  may  be  gathered  and  de- 
gt^oyed  by  fire.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  an 
iitf  mersion  in  hot  water,  unless  it  is  actually 
bailing,  and  even  then  a  large  mass  may  cool 
itT  so  much  that  they  will  not  be  killed  by  it. 
TP  be  effectual  this  process  needs  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  each  morning  after  the  insects  appear 
force,  and  it  will  astonish  one  who  has  not 
tried  it  to  see  how  many  can  be  killed  in  this 
wa^  when  they  are  plenty. 

'  ABOUT  RABBITS. 

^*The  government  of  Victoria,  Australis,  is 
g^ending  at  the  rate  of  £25,000  a  year  to  keep 
ill  check  the  increase  of  rabbits  on  crown  lands, 
pmvate  land  owners  in  the  same  colony  are 
afso  spending  immense  sums  with  the  sanie  ob- 
iect  in  view.  I  n  January  last  the  government  of 
fjew  South  Wales  had  an  army  of  2145  men  in 
/the  field  fighting  rabbits,  and  South  Australia 
had  also  a  large  number  of  men  engaged  in 
the  same  contest.  Yet  the  people  of  France  are 
bewailing  because  the  rabbits  of  that  land  are 
decreasing  in  numbers  by  a  dropsical  disease 
that  is  carrying  them  off  with  great  rapidity. 
Some  of  the  French  have  even  suggested  that 
a  few  cargoes  of  imported  Austmlian  rabbits 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  their  country. 
The  Utica  Herald  adds :  No  doubt  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  would  willingly  furnish  the  French 
with  all  the  rabbits  they  could  carry  away,  and 
would  accept  in  return  a  few  shiploads  of  the 
diseased  animal  to  convey  death  and  havoc 
among  their  native  bunnies.  Babbits,  it  should 
be  remembered,  are  foreigners  in  Austrtilia,  but 
like  the  weeds  that  are  so  pestiferous  in  our 
own  fields,  buttercups,  and  daisies,  and  May 
weed,  and  Canada  thistles,  which  are  all  im¬ 
portations  from  the  old  countries,  they  fiourish 
more  vigorously  than  on  their  native  soil.  If 
the  rabbits  were  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  about  five  years,  they  would  drive 
the  human  race  out  of  that  continent  by  starv¬ 
ation.  It  is  only  by  most  persistent  efforts 
that  man  is  able  to  keep  the  upper  hand  of 
them  now.  _ 

APPRENTICES. 

The  apprentice  question  will  not  wait  much 
longer  for  a  hearing.  The  right  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  honest  labor  is  as  fundamental  as  any 
right  can  well  be.  But  when  trades  are  hedged 
about  with  rules  which  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices,  when  the  lists  are  complete,  and 
when  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  unskilled  labor 
are  full,  then  the  surplus  boys  are  ordered  off 
•f  the  earth.  There  is  no  place  for  them,  and 
their  only  possible  chance  for  existence  is  in 
begging  or  crime.  When  the  trade-unions  set 
up  their  rules  limiting  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  taught  their  trades  in  any  shop^ 
they  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
market  being  over-stocked  with  skilled  labor, 
and  thp  consequent  reduction  of  wages  from 
an  over  supply.  But  the  rule  has  had  no  such 
effects.  It  has  not  lessened  a  whit  the  num¬ 
ber  ^bf  skilled  workingmen.  What  it  has  done, 
and  all  it  has  done,  has  been  to  prevent  the 
sons  of  Americans — both-  native  and  adopted — 
from  learning  their  father’s  trades  ;  it  has  had 
.4the  inevitable  result  of  forcing  our  young  men, 

'  who  might  be  earning  from  $15  to  $30  a  week 
as  skilled  artisans,  to  accept  salaries  of  from 
$5  to  $10  as  clerks  or  salesmen  or  bookkeepers, 
or  worse  than  that,  to  compel  them  to  live  a 
hand  to  mouth  sort  of  life,  doing  anything  or 
nothing,  as  their  lack  of  training  to  any  sort  of 
work  rendered  imperative.  Our  workshops 
have  not  fewer  mechanics  in  them  than  if  there 
had  never  been  a  rule  against  apprentices. 
There  was  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen, 
and  there  being  not  a  sufficient  supply  here, 
our  employers  readily  got  it  from  abroad. 
They  are  constantly  getting  skilled  workmen 
from  over  the  sea,  who  come  here  and  take  the 

E laces  that  the  sons  of  our  workingmen  should 
e  permitted  to  take,  should  indeed  be  wel¬ 
comed  to.  That  our  streets  are  so  full  of  idle, 
vicious  young  and  middle-aged  men,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  extinction  of  the  apprentices  in  our 
workshops. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

NICE  DISCRIHIHATIONS  IN  WORDS. 

Pretty  refers  to  external  beauty  on  a  small 
scale.  Grace  of  manner  is  a  natural  gift ;  ele¬ 
gance  implies  cultivation.  Well  bred  is  refera¬ 
ble  to  general  conduct  rather  than  individual 
actions.  Beautiful  is  the  strongest  word  of  its 
class,  implying  softness  and  delicacy  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  everything  that  is  in  similar  words. 
Courtesy  has  reference  to  others,  politeness  to 
ourselves.  The  former  is  a  duty  or  privilege 
to  others,  the  latter  is  behavior  assumed  from 
proper  self-respect.  Benevolent  refers  to  the 
character  of  the  agent  acting,  beneficent  to  the 
act  performed.  Charitable  is  restricted  to  alms¬ 
giving,  except  when  used  in  reference  to  judg¬ 
ment  of  others.  Lovely  is  used  only  where 
there  is  something  more  than  exemal  beauty, 
when  there  is  a  combination  of  personal  beauty 
and  pleasing  manner.  Faultless  features  do 
not  make  a  lady  lovely  who  is  disagreeable  in 
disposition. — Boston  Journal  of  Education. 

ONE  THOra  AND  ANOTHER. 

Neither  the  beautiful  theories  of  economic 
scientists  nor  the  silvery  oratory  of  the  walk¬ 
ing  delegates  will  meet  the  grocery  bills  of  the 
bricklayers.  In  the  sweat  of  their  brows  shall 
they  eat  bread,  and  all  the  philosophies  of  all 
the  centuries,  multiplied  by  all  the  theories  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  will  not  change  the 
edict  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. — Chicago  Mail. 

Bitter  and  earnest  writing  must  not  hastily 
be  condemned,  for  men  cannot  contend  coldly 
and  without  affection  about  things  which  they 
hold  dear  and  precious.  A  politic  man  may 
write  from  his  brain,  without  touch  and  sense 
of  his  heart,  as  in  a  speculation  that  appertain- 
eth  not  unto  him,  but  a  feeling  Christian  will 
express  in  his  words  a  character  of  zeal  and  of 
love. — Bacon. 

In  New  Jersey  the  spirit  of  76  has  com¬ 
menced  to  actuate  the  bosoms  of  the  maidens 
fair,  who  have  most  commendably  organized  a 
Mtiidens  Mutual  Protective  Board,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  members  being  a  pledge  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  attentions  from  any  young  man  who 
smokes,  drinks,  or  gambles.  Sensible  girls! 
It  is  a  move  for  not  only  independence,  but  for 
the  prospect  of  future  happiness,  so  often 
wrecked  by  the  very  vices  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  discountenance.— Catholic  Co¬ 
lumbian  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


HAY  CUTTING  AND  CURING. 

The  Cultivator  says  that  there  will  be  as 
much  grass  ready  for  cutting  in  June  this  year 
as  usual,  although  it  has  not  grown  very  rapid-  < 
ly  during  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  but  the  , 
warm  weather  will  soon  cause  it  to  gain  fast  ; 
Such  fields  of  daisies  and  June  grass  as  are 
scarcely  worth  cutting  should  be  mown  early 
and  the  land  ploughed,  and  either  put  into  some 
of  the  late  crops  that  have  been  mentioned,  or 
left  to  grow  a  good  turf  that  may  be  turned 
over  in  July  and  fitted  for  reseeding  in  August 
Clover  hay  is  much  more  valuable  if  cut  as  it 
is  just  beginning  to  blossom,  and  orchard  grass 
is  ready  at  the  same  time  if  the  soil  is  the  same.  ' 
Any  loss  of  growth  will  be  compensated  for  by  ' 
the  increase  of  second  crops.  Land  in  either 
of  these  crops  should  be  rich  enough  to  grow 
two  good  crops  each  year,  and  may  often  be 
made  to  yield  three.  Any  places  which  are  so 
rich  that  the  grass  is  likely  to  lodge  should  be 
cut  early,  not  only  to  save  labor  in  cutting,  but 
because  that  which  is  next  the  ground  is  losing 
I  value  faster  than  it  gains  by  longer  standing. 

I  Never  put  the  hay  into  the  barn  or  in  heaps 
in  the  field  after  the  dew  has  begun  to  fali  if  it 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  Have  all  the  raking 
and  bunching  or  drawing  in  done  before  five 
o’clock,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  the 
use  of  the  grindstone,  to  unloading  wagons  al¬ 
ready  in  the  barn,  or  to  cutting  grass  to  be 
cured  by  the  morrow’s  sun.  An  evening’s  dew 
will  more  surely  make  hay  “  smoky  ”  if  it  falls 
upon  it  after  it  is  partially  dried  than  would  an 
hour  of  thunder  shower. 

POULTRY  AND  PLUMS. 

There  is  probably  no  kind  of  fruit  better 
adapted  to  a  hen- yard  than  the  plum.  And 
the  difficulty  of  gromng  this  fruit,  because  of 
curculio  attacks,  is  so  far  obviated  by  a  flock  of 
hens,  that  combining  the  two  is  an  advantage 
to  both.  A  farmer  who  had  a  plum  orchard 
from  which  the  fruit  regularly  fell  before  ripe, 
never  succeeded  in  getting  a  crop  until  he 
transferred  his  hens  to  this  plot,  and  kept  them 
there  until  the  plums  were  ripe.  The  fowls 
needed  less  food  than  when  kept  in  close  quar¬ 
ters,  and  gave  better  returns. 
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Bkead  Omelet. — Put  into  a  stew-pan  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  bread-crumbs,  one  teacupful  of  cream, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  nutmeg  ;  when  the  bread  has  absorbed  the 
cream,  stir  in  two  beaten  eggs;  fry  in  an  ome¬ 
let-pan  and  roll  up. 

To  Clean  Looking-Glasses. — Take  a  soft 
sponge,  wash  it  well  in  clean  water,  and  squeeze 
it  as  dry  as  possible ;  dip  it  into  some  spirits 
of  wine  and  rub  over  the  glass ;  then  have 
some  powdered  blue  tied  up  in  a  rag,  dust  it 
over  the  glass,  and  rub  it  lightly  and  quickly 
with  a  soft  cloth,  finishing  with  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief. 

Delicate  Cake. — Take  one  cupful  of  butter, 
two  of  white  sugar,  four  of  flour,  one  of  sweet 
cream,  the  whites  of  eight  eg^,  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  Horsford’s  baking  powder  ;  fla¬ 
vor  with  lemon  or  rose-water. 

To  Extract  Grease. — Equal  parts  of  strong 
ammonia- water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  form  a  val¬ 
uable  cleaning  compound.  Pass  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper  under  the  grease  spot,  moisten 
a  sponge  first  with  water  to  render  it  “  greedy,” 
then  with  the  mixture,  and  rub  the  spot  with  it. 
In  a  moment  it  is  dissoived,  saponified,  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  sponge  and  blotter. 

Preserved  Orange  Peel. — Weigh  the  oranges 
whole,  and  allow  pound  for  pound  ;  peel  the 
oranges  neatly  and  cut  the  rind  into  narrow 
shre^  ;  boil  until  tender,  changing  the  water 
twice,  and  replenishing  with  hot  from  the  ket¬ 
tle;  squeeze  the  strained  juice  of  the  oranges 
over  the  sugar ;  let  this  heat  to  a  boil ;  put  in 
the  shreds  and  boil  twenty  minutes.  Lemon 
peel  can  be  preserved  in  the  same  way,  allow¬ 
ing  more  sugar. 
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Submarine  Telegraphs. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  colonial  representatives  in  London,  called  the 
Colonial  Conference,  the  fact  was  brought  out 
that  the  submarine  telegraph  systems  of  the 
world  embrace  107.001  miles  of  cable,  costing 
something  like  $185,000,000,  and  that  all  except 
7,000  miles  is  under  British  control. 

Scientists'  Meeting. — The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  its  thirty-sixth  meeting  in  New 
York  city  during  the  week  beginning  August  10, 
1887.  This  great  national  gathering  of  scientists 
wili  be  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  New 
York,  and  should  mark  an  epoch  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  interest  in  the  community. 

Panes  of  gl.as8  can  be  cut  under  water  to 
almost  any  shape  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Two 
things  are  necessary  for  success  :  first,  the 
glass  must  be  kept  quite  level  in  the  water 
while  the  scissors  are  applied,  and  secondly,  to 
avoid  risk,  it  is  better  to  perform  the  cutting  by 
cropping  off  smali  pieces,  thus  reducing  the 
form  gradualiy  to  that  required.  The  softer 
glasses  cut  best,  and  the  scissors  need  not  be 
very  sharp. 

A  Hot  Locality. — A  few  miles  from  Mack¬ 
inaw,  111.,  is  a  curious  piece  of  ground,  nearly 
an  acre  in  extent,  which  is  so  warm  that  the 
snow  melts  as  soon  as  it  falls  upon  it ;  and 
though  the  surrounding  country  maybe  buried 
in  deep  drifts,  this  particular  spot  remains  bare 
throughout  the  Winter.  The  earth  there  is  so 
dry  that  it  is  said  to  flash  like  powder  when 
it  is  disturbed,  and  a  peculiar  gas  issues  from 
the  ground,  which  has  thus  far  shattered  every 
vessel  in  which  it  is  confined. 

Ancient  Seeds. — The  stories  once  so  current, 
that  seeds  taken  from  ancient  Egyptian  tombs 
have  grown,  are  believed,  if  not  demonstrably 
false,  to  lack  the  guarantees  of  truth  that  tales 
of  the  kind  should  require  ;  and  nothing  as  to 
the  vitality  of  seeds  can  be  built  upon  them. 
But  Dr.  Lindley  tells  of  raspberries  that  were 
raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  from  seed  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a 
man  who  was  buried  in  a  barrow  near  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  and  Prof.  Duchartre 
and  others  teil  of  seeds  whose  identity  is  prop¬ 
erly  vouched  for,  taken  from  under  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  an  old  house  in  Paris,  probably  from 
the  original  soil  of  the  island,  and  therefore  co¬ 
eval  with  the  city,  which  germinated  and  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  seeds  of  Juncits  bufoniiis,  an  indigen¬ 
ous  plant  of  that  soil. 

Telegraph  Wires  in  New  Orleans. — The  city 
of  New  Orleans  is  about  to  adopt  a  system  of 
Col.  Flad  for  overhead  wires.  This  consists  in 
erecting  tall  towers  at  the  street  comers,  which 
will  carry  the  wires  over  the  roofs.  This  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Works,  and  the  older 
method  of  running  the  wires,  telegraphic,  tel¬ 
ephonic,  and  electric  lighting,  on  poles,  will  be 
abolish^.  The  towers  will  be  classified  for  the 
different  classes  of  wire ;  and  ih  j  wires  are  not 
to  be  less  than  ten  feet  above  the  roofs.  The 
Star  Iron  Tower  Company  of  Fort  Wayne  has 
received  an  order  for  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  towers. 

Temperance  in  Switzerland. — The  Temper¬ 
ance  question  seems  to  have  been  d»  finitely 
settled  in  Switzerland  by  the  result  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  vote  (or  referendum,  as  it  is  called),  taken 
on  May  15,  on  the  Federal  law  giving  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  sole  right  to  manufacture  and  sell 
spirituous  liquors.  The  law  has  been  approv¬ 
ed  by  a  vote  of  252,791  to  127,474.  The  Swiss 
people  have  been  for  some  years  back  wrestling 
with  the  liquor  question,  owing  to  the  terrible 
'  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the  Cantons,  and 
seem  to  have  concluded  that  in  no  other  way 
can  they  so  effectiveiy  diminish  the  quantity  of 
liquor  consumed,  and  at  the  same  time  secui  e 
the  puiity  of  what  is  consumed.  Of  course 
they  could  not  reach  this  conclusion  by  start¬ 
ing  from  the  premise  of  Prohibitionists.  They 
reach  it  by  starting  from  the  premise  that  the 
moderate  consumption  of  alcoholic  diiuks, 
even  if  it  be  a  physiological  mistake,  is  not  in 
j  itself  an  offence  against  the  Ci'mmuuity,  and 
'  that  it  is  the  excessive  consumption  which  so- 
!  ciety  has  to  complain  of,  and  Is  bound  to  re¬ 
press,  until  the  individual  man  has  learned 
I  that  his  wisest  course  is  to  abstain  wholly. 


Consumptives. — A  German  doctor  is  having 
good  success  with  consumptive  patients  by  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  of  the 
Thuringian  forests,  weil  wrapped  up,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  in  light  hammocks — simply  the  fresh-air 
cure. 

Cocaine. — Bomemann,  in  the  Deutsche  Medi- 
cinal-zeitung,  states  that  the  victim  of  mor¬ 
phine  looks  to  cocaine  for  help,  and  mistaking 
its  effects  for  those  of  morphine  abstinence, 
seeks  to  remove  them  by  more  cocaine,  until, 
unless  he  becomes  enlightened,  he  flnaiiy  be¬ 
comes  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum.  In  three 
out  of  six  cases  known  to  him,  this  was  the  re¬ 
sult.  He  evidently  agrees  with  those  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  aie  endeavoring 
to  restrict  its  use,  by  saying  “  More  urgently 
than  ever  in  the  case  of  any  other  drug,  are 
legal  regulations  and  limitations  needed  for  the 
sale  of  cocaine,  which  now,  unfortunately,  is 
too  easiiy  accessible  to  every  layman.” 

A  Very  Insidious  Enemy  lurking  in  all  well 
water,  is  lead.  Lead  is  the  less  dissolved  the 
more  impure  the  water.  No  taste  or  odor  be¬ 
trays  the  enemy  in  the  water  ;  it  is  cool,  spark¬ 
ling,  but  much  worse  than  sewage.  Water  con¬ 
taining  one  partof  lead  in  1,000,000  wiil  produce 
acute  lead  poisoning,  lead  colic,  and  lead  palsy. 
Water  containing  lead  between  these  and  cer¬ 
tain  iower  figures  produces  many  dark  and  mys¬ 
terious  ailments  of  digestion  and  control  of 
muscles.  Lead  is  very  common  in  water,  and 
one  in  five  weils  contains  enough  to  be  danger¬ 
ous. — Prof.  Charles  Mayr. 

A  Check  to  the  Athletic  Mania. — Dr.  Hora¬ 
tio  L.  Wood  of  Philadelphia  is  cited  in  the  Can¬ 
ada  Health  Journal  for  the  important  point 
that  the  vital  parts  of  the  system  must  be  sub¬ 
stantially  well  balanced  in  vigor,  in  order  to 
attain  long  life.  Persons  far  from  robust,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  female  sex,  often  outlive  those 
noted  for  extraordinary  strength  and  hardi¬ 
hood.  Excessive  strength  in  one  part  is,  in 
fact,  a  source  of  danger.  An  over-developed 
muscular  system  invites  dissolution,  because  it 
is  a  constant  strain  on  the  less  powerful  organs, 
and  finally  wears  them  out.  The  premature 
breaking  down  of  athletes  and  gymnasts,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  constantly  attests  this  truth. 

Moderate  Drinking.— Says  Dr.  Richardson  : 
“  In  whatever  way  the  physician  turns  his  at¬ 
tention  to  determine  the  value  of  alcohol  to 
men,  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  value  as  a  drug 
which  he  may  at  times  prescribe,  he  sees  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  void  ;  in  whatever  way  he  turns  his 
attention  to  determine  the  persistent  effect  of 
alcohol,  he  sees  nothing  but  disease  and  death. 
In  whatever  form  it  enters,  whether  as  spirit, 
wine,  or  ale,  matters  little  when  its  specific  in¬ 
fluence  is  kept  steadily  in  view.  To  say  this 
man  only  drinks  ale,  that  man  only  drinks  wine, 
while  a  third  drinks  spirits,  is  merely  to  say, 
when  the  apology  is  unclothed,  that  all  drink 
the  same  dangers.” 

Washing  out  the  Stomach. — This  operation, 
such  a  novelty  a  few  years  ago,  is  coming  quite 
in  vogue.  A  Maryland  doctor  employs  the 
method  very  extensively  in  some  cases  of  dys¬ 
pepsia.  The  following  is  the  modas  operand!  ; 
A  soft  red  rubber  tube  is  passed  gently  dowm 
into  the  stomach,  quite  to  the  pylorus  ;  with 
this  is  connected  about  a  yard  of  common  flex¬ 
ible  tubing  and  a  glass  funnel,  which  is  held  on 
a  level  with  the  patient’s  breast,  and  tepid 
water  is  poured  slowly  into  the  funnel  until  a 
sensation  of  fulness  is  experienced.  The  fun¬ 
nel  is  then  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  waist, 
and  the  fluid  allo^yed  to  siphon  out.  The  process 
is  repeated  until  the  water  returns  quite  clear. 

The  Influence  of  Plants  upon  Air. — “M. 
Boussingault,  the  celebrated  chemist  whose 
death  has  just  been  announced,  was  a  success¬ 
ful  experimenter,”  says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
“  notably  perhaps  in  such  matters  as  related  to 
plant-life  and  the  chemistry  of  foodstuffs.  It 
was  he  who  strikingly  demonstrated  the  influ¬ 
ence  green  plants  exert  upon  the  air,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  freeing  it  of  the 
poisonous  carbonic  acid,  and  replenishing  it  with 
the  life-giving  oxygen.  He  aiso  conclusively 
proved-  to  be  remembered  by  those  who  keep 
plants  in  smail,  badly- ventilated  bedrooms — 
that  in  darkness,  piants  behave  exactly  like 
animals — that  is,  they  rob  the  air  of  oxygen, 
and  charge  it  with  carbonic  acid.” 

Purifying  the  Air. — It  is  a  great  mistake 
that  the  whole  house,  particularly  sleeping- 
rooms  and  the  dining-rooms,  receive  so  little 
attention  in  ventilating  and  purifying  the  air, 
when  it  can  be  done  with  so  little  trouble  and 
no  expense.  A  pitcher  of  cold  water  placed  on 
a  table  or  bureau  will  absorb  all  the  gases  with 
which  the  room  is  filled  from  the  respiration  of 
those  eating  or  sleeping  in  the  apartment. 
Very  few  realize  how  important  such  purifica¬ 
tion  is  for  the  health  of  the  family,  or  indeed 
underetand  or  realize  that  there  can  be  any  im¬ 
purity  in  the  rooms,  yet  in  a  few  hours  a  pitch¬ 
er  or  pail  of  cold  water — the  colder  the  more 
effective — will  make  the  air  of  a  room  pure, 
but  the  water  will  be  entirely  unfit  for  use. 

A  Hope  Realized. 

To  cure  the  sick  without  the  use  of  noxious  liruRS 
that  often  derange  every  portion  of  the  human  orffan- 
ism,  has  been  the  problem  for  several  jj;enenitioiis  of 
practitioners.  This  hope  has  found  a  realization  in  the 
use  of  Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen, 
which  can  bo  administered  almost  anywhere,  and 
already  has  a  place  in  more  ihan  thirty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  families  throughout  this  land.  A  valual)lo  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  subject,  and  the  methods  of  homo  treatment, 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  interested  in  the  sulject. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Oureonttant  aim  ti  to  maka  tham  tha  finatt  in  tha  world. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for 

"mTBlDE-IUM’UIS 


^  Oil 


BONELE^  BACON. 

Nons  Gtnuint  uaIms  ihowing  our  Patontod  Trado- 
Mark*,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 
string,  and  the  Striped  Canvaa, 
ei  in  the  cute. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  but  of  unrivalled  quality. 

KIDDER’S 


MmM  ail  BfiDimia. 

A  POTENT  BEXEBT  FOR 

Indlire^tlnn.  Ai-nto  and  Atonic  Drwpepala,  Oimnie  and 
Ua.^tr>>-Inteninal  Catarrh,  VnmitlnK  In  Prrcnanrr 
Ctinlera  lolaatum,  aud  la  cuaraleacance  from  Acuta 
Diwaacs. 

Orer  5,000  phrdcUns  haye  teat  to  na  the  nio«t  flatter- 
In*  npiniont  upon  Disealylin  ai  a  remedy  for  all  diaeau^a 
arUinK  from  Improwr  dlaeaiion.  ”  aueaeea 

For  »  yeara  we  hare  mannractnred  the  DImtIra  Fer 
tw“d7ofstvi Vn  P“‘ 

OIOESTiI.ix  naa  been  bv  them  extenslyelr  nra. 
ycrlbed,  and  it  aunda  without  a  rlTal  aa  a^iaet 

tire  axent.  It  la  not  a  aecret  remedr.  but  a^acienUflo 
preparaUon,  the  formula  of  which  ia  p  ainly  orfntJd  oS 
e«6  bottle.  Itajreat  DtOESmvg  pgwH  ^‘SJ^^ted 
by  a  Mreful  antf  proper  treatment  of  the  fermenta  la 
mano^ure.  It  la  rery  a»reeable  to  the  tast^and  ac" 
ceptnblo  to  the  moet  delicnte  etomeeh  Pnr  the 

ail'*WbofoIiru*l^d’R’oiirn*^2I!l‘*  refer  to 

wx.  F.  KinnEB  afe  CO.. 

XANUPACTCRINa  CHEMISTS. 

83  John  et.,  N.Y. 
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k  PERFECT  FOOD  FOB  IHFANTS. 

THE  BOTHER’S  FAVORITE. 

It  has  been  auccesstul  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  failed. 

FOR  INVALIDS  AND  DYSPEPTICS, 

The  Most  Nourishing,  Most  Paiatable, 

Most  Economicai, 

OF  ALL.  PREPARED  FOODN. 

EASILY  AXD  QVICKLY  PREPARED.  i 

Smd  for  circulars  and  pamphlets  giving  testimony  of  Physicians 
and  Mothers,  which  vjill  amply  prove  every  statement  we  make. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  25c. ,  60c. ,  $1 .00. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Bnrlln^ton,  Vt. 

1887-B^i^E!S-1887 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  years  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country.”  It  Is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  mother’s  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Lactated  Food  os  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Much  valuable  information  for  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richatslson  Co.,  Barlinttton,  Vt. 

WE  WANT  EVERY 

HOUSEKEEPER 

TO  HAVR  A  SAMPLE  OF 


I 


THE  AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Thia  Magazine  portrays  Anieri> 
can  thonght  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  ia  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PUCE  250.  OB  »3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

isunplt  Copy  of  ourront  numbor  malltd  upon  ro- 
oolpt  of  25  et!.;  bath  numbors,  IS  et*, 
Premiam  List  with  either. 

Addro** : 

B.  T.  SVSB  k  SOB,  FubUshers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  T. 


GETUPCIUBS 


mti 


which  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  address, 
with  name  of  this  paper.  Full  fized  box,  postpaid 
for  15o.  in  stamps.  P  or  sale  evurywhere. 

ELECTRO-SILICON 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO..  72  John  St..  Nsw  York 


Orpnized 


1874. 
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DEBENTURES 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

tP*B105,000  Beal  Estate  First  Mortgages,  not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  placed  In  name  of  The 
8t.  Paul  Trust  Company  In  trust  as  special  se¬ 
curity  for  each  SIOO.OOO  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  fonndatton  of  their  own. 

AO  delava.  Ko  bulky  papers.  So  exposure. 

So  bother  of  mortgage  transfera  or  releases. 

(^Guaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  Now  York.  |3F“First  NsrtmEes  rnanisg 
t  to  S  yetn  still  pltctd  if  desired,  on  best  of  seenritjr,  at 

Mortgaged  1000  patrons, 

land  always  A  None  erer 

carefully  W  A  had  to  pay 

examined.  5  A  taxes  or 


perct.  paid 
onshorttime 
InvestD  cuts. 


1000  patrons. 
None  erer 
bad  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  interest 
or  take  land 


Insure  principal  better  than  high  InteresL 
For  further  particulars,  address 

b.S.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTCACE  CO. 

MBNTIOM  THIS  fAI-XB.  8T.  Fll'L,  UMH. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

■  ■■■  I  lAfil  BOOKS,  BABE. 

MILLION 

LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  BOOK8TOB1 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Libraries  and  parcels  ol  books 
bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  tree. 

81  CHAMBERS  ST..  3il  doer  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  I.  Y. 

R.H.MAGY&C0. 

lAth  STRBKT,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tb  STRBXO. 

NEW  YORK 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  EstabllsbineiL 

ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OUR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COME  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  AT  PRICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 
ladies’  MUSLIN 

Underwear. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTURED 
IN  OUR  OWN  WORKROOMS.  ALL  EMBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 
ABSOLUTELY  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 


Atlantic  Kxpress  Service. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITV  OF  ROMB”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  June  22.  July  20. 

Largest  and  finest  passenger  Steamer  afioat. 

Saloon  Passage,  860  to  $180;  Second  Class,  $30. 
GLASGOW  8BRVICB. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

OLASCMIW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  $.^0  and  $60 ;  second  Class,  $3U. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaid,  either  Service,  $)*0. 

Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  Nortb  River,  foot  of  Leroy  St. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  information. 

Apply  to  ESlTSSItSOlT  BEOTHEXIS,  Agentfi, 

7  Bawling  Green,  New  York. 

E.  &  E  T.  AHTHOHT  &  CO. 

^a^^  S91  Briiadway,  2f,  Y, 

MANUFACrUBEBS  AMD  IHFOBTEBB  OF 

-  iWT  photogbaphic 

M  INSTBUMENTS, 

j/ l\  Apparatus  and  Snppliea 

iV  B  ^  of  every  description, 

m  proprietors  of  the  Patent  De- 

n  M  tectlvo,  Fniry,  Novel,  nnd  Blcyelo 
/alBl  n  g  Cnmem^and  ^e  Celebrated  8tan- 
ley  Dry  Plates. 

Amateur  Outfits  In  great  variety 
from  $9  upwards.  Send  for  Catalogue 
hbH|HMhHL  or  call  and  examine. 

More  ihan  Forty  Years  Established  ist 
■'c  this  lists  of  biMUtci. 


DESKS  SUMMER  GAMES. 


OFFICE  FURNITURE 

In  (Jrpjit  Variety, 

MANlTFACTtlRED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y 


MOTH-WAX. 

Kills  the  Moth  and  the  old  Moth  Miller. 

It  Is  a  perfect  protection  of  Furs  and  Woolen  Fabflcs, 
and  is  more  economical  to  use  than  camphor. 

In  one-pound  boxes  contalnipg  a  dozen  cakes. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  City,  Town,  and  County. 

Fur  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

WM.  H.  H.  CHILDS,  73  MAIDEN  IjtNE,  NEW  YOBK. 

HANOVER 

I 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSAV  STEEST,  XTSTW  YORZ. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re*Insnrance,  •  865,636  45 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,184  88 

Net  Snrplns,  ....  540,908  67 


Total  Assets, 


$2,546,674  95 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  11,325,000) . $1,696,205  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  00 

Loans  on  Call .  30,000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  71.663  88 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,3.50  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  00 

Railroad  Stock .  43,360  00 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,098  98 

Accrued  Interest . 6,327  0$ 

-  $2,546,674  W 

BSITJAMZIT  S.  WALCOTT,  Fresident. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  )  Atifl*!  SArrAturieR 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  }  t  Secretaries. 

GONTINENTAf” 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICM,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  S  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sti.. 
Buildings :  )  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

STATENEKT,  JA5UABT  Ist,  1887. 

Reserve  for  Reinsnrance  (ol  which  for 

Inland  Marine  $32,960) . $2,383,800  N 

Reserve  for  Commissions,  Taxes,  dfc.  30,000  00 
»  for  losses  nnd  other  claims..  4Sl,3i43  8$ 

Capital  paid  la  in  Cash .  1,000,000  00 

Net  Snrplns .  1,374,856  03 

Total  Assets . $5,!>39,981  »$ 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,200,000.) 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  IJkMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK.  HIRAM  BARNET, 

OEOROE  BLISS,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBI^ 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  JOHN  L.  HIKER, 

AURELIUS  B  HULL,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED,  RICHARD  A.  McCUBDT, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WM.  H.  HUBLBDT, 

WILLIAM  G.  IXJW,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BBADIHH  JOHNSON, 

henry  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  COKLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WILLIAM  A.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHEB,  See.  Brooklyn  DepartmmA. 

CHEAP  TK1P8  TO  EUROPE 

VIA 

STATE  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Sailing  between  Xew  York,  tJlasgow  and  Belfast, 

With  through  tickets  to 

LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  DUBLIN,  etc., 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

The  State  Steamship  Co.  offer  the  cheapest  rates  of  pass¬ 
age  ol  any  line  crossing  the  Atlantic,  combining  giK)d 
cabin  accommodations,  fine  Saloons,  and  good  bill  of  fare. 
Average  length  of  voyage  ten  days.  This  Hue  Is  specially 
patronized  by  Professional  Men,  Clergymen,  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Parties 

riHST  CABIN  SALOON . $3.5  to  $40 

EXCURSION  Rate . $6.v  to  $75 

For  further  information  and  pa<<8age  contracis,  apply  to 

AUSTIN  BALOt^'llv  &  CO.,  33  Broadway. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT,  NEPHEWS  4k  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Re-Flnlsh  Dresa 
Goods  and  Garmenta  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  Hat 

5  At  7  John  Street,  How  York. 


$Rn  Braces  for  Round  Shoulders,  Oval  and  Weak 
Backs.  Elastic  Stockings  and  Bandages  for 
vy  Swollen  Veins.  Belts  and  Supporters  for 
both  Sexes.  Crutches,  Trusses,  etc. 

Lady  attendant  for  Ladles. 

1^  FEET  4k  CO., 

i _ II  501  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 

TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.60.  ntEZ. 
Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet  Write  to 
Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mielt 

TcURE  FIJS! 

When  1  «ay  cure  1  uu  nut  mean  merely  to  stop  then 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  meM  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  mads  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI¬ 
LEPSY  or  FALUNO  SICKNESS  a  Ufe  long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Benuse 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  rewtvlng  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Ftm  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

It  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  I  will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr/H.  G.  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St,  New  York. 


CUREr^DEAF!~H 

CfioiforUblt,  lavUIMt.  fllastirfitfid  bonk  A  pmon,  FREF  Adflreta 
or  call  Ml  r.  HISCOX,  853  Broadwaj,  N.  T.  Nmm  ihU 


Man  Wanted 


mt 

PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship,  and  Durability. 

WILLIAX  KHABE  Jb  CO. 

Bos,  204  and  208  West  Battlmoro  Street,  Baltlnsoi*, 
Bo,  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


THt 

GreatAheric/^h 


WE  KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  ARTICLES  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES.  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  BACKETS  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLES,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’s  best  covered  balls  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINES  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A- RING,  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BASE-BALL  GOODS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

PresbyterianlBoard  of  Publication’s 

LATEST  ISSUES. 

populaFlectdres 

ON 

THEOLOGICAL  THEMES 


Rev.  ARCHIBALD  ALEX.  HODGE,  D.D..  LL.D. 
Price,  $1.95  Net. 

Small  8vo.  479  Pages.  Postage  90c.  Extra. 

HR.  TRE]^  COUSIN. 

By  HELEN  B.  WILLIAMS. 

19mo.  Price,  $1.95. 

THE  FIRCTKIIEDIVE. 

By  Rev.  D.  MARCH,  D.D. 

19mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  Bl.SO. 

PEOPLE  PASTOR. 

By  Rev.  THOMAS  MURPHY,  D.D. 

18mo.  Price  In  cloth,  40c.  Paper  covers,  10c.  net. 

Address  orders  to 

J01I!V  A.  BLACK,  Bnsme&s  Soperintfjident, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  Torlc. 


GOOD  NEWS 

2  ladies  i 

jn-atest  liiUm-rimmUever Of- 
•ed.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
orders  for  our  celebrated 
■as  and  t’olTees,  and  secure 
loautiful  Gold  Band  or  Hose 
ise  China  Tea  Set,  Dinner  Bek 
ollet  Set,  Watch.  Brass  Lamk 
.  EorfuII  partleularsaddreii 
-.MEBICAN  TEA  CO.. 

81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


MWeenr  Thronrh  the 
lx  w  Ei^B  I  Sound  ana  Rellahia 

WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6A6EC0. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $290,000.00 

Tht  ehoicett  1ft  Mortgane  Farm  Loani,  mIm  the  Coot* 
MOT*!  Ten  year  Debenturei  based  upon  ita  paid  xp 
Capitol  and  Asset#  of  over  f&V)  ,000.  No  Loasee.  Elevea 

feara  fiiperience  with  absolute  aatisfaction  to  over 
,500  Investors.  Send  for  circulate,  forma  and  fhll  !»• 
formation  (  Branch  Offices  in  N.  T.  City  and  Ali^ayi 
N.  Y.  Office,  137  Broadway,  G«  C  Hina  li  Afanai. 

aJW  MENEELT  &  COMPANY, 
BELLS  ftOli  WEST  TB07,  N.  Yn  BEUlS, 

Furnished  Schools,  etc  also  Chimes 

since  sndPesIs.  For  more  than  hsif  a  centwy 

IRSII.  noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 

CLINTON  H.  MENEEIY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Tr«r,  N.  T., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIGR 

CHURCH.  CHIME,  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 

MeShana  Ball  Feundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Beils, 

Cnims  A»  PsAia  fer  CHURCHB8,  4tat 
Send  far  Pries  and  Cataloces-  Adarssa 
H.  MeSHANB  4k  CO., 
this  SaAtr.  BalUaMTO.  Rd. 

UP  A  CHILD 

the  perf eot-fitting 

y SENSE 

CORDED 

CORSET  WAIST 

and  when  she  baeomss 

fAUTIFUL  WOMAN 

)  health,  she  will  thsn  be 
e  to  wear  them. 
GE-S-Infants  to  AdnUa. 
le  recommends  them. 

)ING  RETAILERS 

FXT'Be  sure  your  oorset  te 
OD  Take 

id  for  descriptive  oiroular. 

SROSi  MonufkcUrert, 
dway,  NKW  YORK. 


M 


fOLUE 


baa  brought  a  lot  of  imitotora  copyinft  ua  In  every 

wav  possible.  Remember  that  THE  ONLY  GENUINk 

Ijc Padre's  Liquid  Glne  la  manufheturM  aolely  by  Me 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.,  a*m*p2 

■  Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  the 
Beet,  h^asiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 

■  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  maiL 
SOo.  £.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  Pa. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

CHURCH  HECORATION 

AND 

FURNISHING. 

69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep. 
Ing  Care,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  eonnoctione  ■  In  Union 
Depots  at  Its  tsrmlnal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
East,  Wsst,  North  and  South, 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Nouts  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louie  to 

ST.  PAUL, 

CISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
ITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

lEXICO,  ATCHISON. 


Buriingion 

Roule 

C  B  R 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA. 

KANSAS  CITY, 
CITY  OF  MEXICO, 


for  Tickets,  Nates,  Maps,  Ae.,  apply  to  TIchet  Ayenta 
Of  connectiny  lines,  or  address 
T,  J,  POTTER,  H,  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V,  P,  0.  M,  0.  P,  A  T,  A, 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  Slfpti  worda 
Snpage.,Mnd  ISo.  Tin  stamps  to  Paul  Horton, C'hlat^ 


Memorial  Windows 

Bpectai.  Dcsions  with 
Estimateb  8i:bihtted 

The  Tiffany 
Glass  Company 

833  A  335  FODBTH  AVENUK 

New  Ygrk 


LOCI8  C  TiFFAWr 
PaESlDXNT 

John  Du  fa  is 

BEChETABT 


Pbinole  Mittheli, 

MA.'tAUEB 

John  Cheney  Platt 

tbeaSubeb 


section.  U«*pon»lbl*!  Iioum'.  Rcfi-rcnces  exchanged. 

A.M.  .M’F’U  liUL'ME,  Lock  Box  13h5.  N.  V. 

MEXICAN  WAR  PENSIONS  Sailors,  and  Officers  of 

said  War,  and  Widow.,  should  apply  at  once  to  F.  REGIS¬ 
TER,  Attorney,  324  SOUTH  HFTU  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHORT-HANDC'Mfioi 

rntcrin.  NOW.  Skill  In  Three  Meetb.  hj 
nj,um.  Korellnmi.  Hitcd’,  CoII«p-.:  New  York, N.T.j 
rkUa.,  Ps. ;  ChioaEO,  111. ;  CioclBoait,  O. ;  Sao  Praocluoo,  CaL 


The  American  Investment  Company,  of  Emmeta- 
borg.Iowa,  with  a  Paid-up  capital  urSeun.Ooe.  «nrpl«a 
$75,04)0.  offers  first  Mo^age  Lmns  drawing  .even  per 
cent.,  iKith  Principal  and  Internet  tall*  guarantee. 
Also  6  per  cent.  10-year  Deltenture  Hoiids  secured  by  10$ 
per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  loans  beld  In  tru*t  by  the 
nercantllo  1  rn.l  Company,  N.  Y.  5  per  cent  cerUfi- 
cates  of  deposit  tor  |rerlo<l8  under  one  year.  Write  for  full 
IntormsUon  and  references  to  the  com imny at  150  hsMMia 
Btroot.  If .  Y .  A.  L.  Grmsby,  Tioe-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mauafer 
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le  money  they  j  t  fStldltl#*  inspection  of  the  monuments  erected  and  to  be  I  D< 


CONGREGATIONAL  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Saratoga  Spring*,  June  10, 1887. 

The  sixty-first  anniversary  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  has  just  closed  here. 
With  the  exception  of  one  shower  about  the  time 
of  the  close  of  a  forenoon  meeting,  that  caught 
some  unprepared,  the  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Why  any  one  should  be  in  Saratoga  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  instead  of  now,  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Aside  from  the  freshness  of  air  and  the 
brand-new  drapery  of  the  trees,  the  folks  are  dif- 
ferent,  not  only  those  from  outside  the  place,  but 
residents.  They  haven’t  yet  taken  their  Summer 
plunge  into  worldliness  and  fashion ;  souls,  bodies, 
and  clothes  are  more  natural. 

The  Home  Missionary  meetings  have  all  taken  a 
tone  from  the  peculiar  features  of  the  financial 
situation.  Never  before  did  the  Society  borrow 
from  the  banks.  But  a  great  dropping  off  in  l^a- 
cies  from  the  average  (they  were  only  $63,000, 
which  was  $30,000  less  than  usual,  and  $108,000 
less  than  last  year),  with  important  new  work  be¬ 
gun  in  good  faith  upon  the  expectation  of  more 
rather  than  less  than  the  usual  revenue,  made  one 
of  three  things  necessary,  either  to  leave  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  tender  mercies  of  frontier  rates  of  in. 
terest — a  thing  that  has  sometimes  happened  here¬ 
tofore,  but  that  it  is  pretty  certain  never  will 
again ;  or  Secretaries  and  other  friends  must  make 
advances,  which  has  often  been  done  when  it  was 
very  inconvenient ;  or  else  the  banks  must  be  drawn 
upon.  Secretary  T.  B.  Clark’s  paper  was  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  this  new  idea,  and  indicated 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  the  failure  of  50,000 
members  to  give  anything.  Had  these  given  on 
an  average  five  cents  a  week,  this  would  have  been 
a  year  of  great  growth  and  rich  fruitage.  The 
blame  in  most  such  cases,  he  thought  (and  those 
who  discussed  the  matter  seemed  to  agree  with 
him),  is  generally  with  ministers  too  indifferent  or 
too  timid  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  insist  on 
right  action.  Five  cents  a  week  on  the  average 
from  these  50,000  would  have  made  this  the  glad- 
est  year  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  A  pastor 
who  is  faithful  and  fearless  in  pressing  for  benevo¬ 
lent  contributions,  and  keeping  his  people  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  facts,  will,  as  a  rule,  get  more  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  benevolent  causes.  Churches 
that  don’t  give  outside  their  own  bounds,  grow 
lean,  as  we  should  expect  that  they  would.  A  hint 
was  given  of  a  movement  for  uniting  the  efforts  of 
the  seven  Congregational  benevolent  societies  to 
appeal  for  funds,  and  thus  avoid  the  appearance  or 
suspicion  of  rivalry.  Another  suggestion  was  that 
local  Conferences  be  urged  to  assume  a  certain 
fraternal  responsibility  for  stirring  up  delinquent 
churches  and  pastors,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
vigorous  push  will  be  made  in  this  direction  all 
along  the  line. 

An  ingenious  parallel  was  drawn,  in  the  opening 
of  the  paper  of  Secretary  Walter  M.  Barrows,  D.D., 
between  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  six  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsis,  and  Iowa  have  auxiliary 
societies  that  raise  their  own  funds,  appoint  their 
own  missionaries,  and  contribute  to  the  National 
Society  of  their  surplus.  Each  auxiliary  can  elect 
each  year  five  annual  members  of  the  central 
body,  and  thus  help  to  shape  Its  policy.  The 
contributions  of  the  eleven  auxiliaries  to  work 
outside  their  own  boundaries,  are  in  round 
numbers:  Massacliusetts,  $130,000;  Connecticut, 
$47,000;  Rhode  Island,  $8000;  Maine,  $4000;  New 
Hampshire,  $10,000 ;  Vermont,  $11,000 ;  New  York 
over  $20,000;  Illinois,  $2500;  Iowa,  $1500;  and 
Wisconsin,  $2700 ;  in  all  $236,000  from  the  auxil¬ 
iaries.  It  is  hoped  that  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  California  will  soon 
be  self-supporting. 

The  opening  sermon  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  of  Union 
Park  Church,  Chicago,  was  an  able  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  the  financial  question,  setting 
forth  as  it  did  pointedly  and  vigorously  the  duty 
of  the  rich  to  bear  their  share  of  the  money  cost 
of  the  civilization,  the  cream  of  whose  advantages 
they  enjoy.  This  was  urged  on  grounds  both  of 
expediency  and  of  equity.  Time  presses  if  we 
would  save  large  sections  of  our  land  from  becom¬ 
ing  malarious  and  volcanic  and  sickening,  or  dis¬ 
rupting  the  whole  country.  The  rich  have  the  one 
factor  needed  to  utilize  other  costly  factors — the 
time,  strength,  culture,  and  zeal  of  choice  men 
and  women;  schools,  churches,  and  benevolent 
societies,  which  are  the  priceless  outcome  of  much 
thought,  toil,  and  painful  experience.  Then,  too, 
they  should  remember  their  obligations  to  those 
who  have  gone  before.  Had  our  fathers  not  prized 
the  school,  the  college,  and  the  Church,  and  made 
serious  sacrifices  to  plant  them  in  the  new  soil,  it 
would  surely  have  been  filled  with  poisonous 
growths.  Besides,  the  really  dangerous  thing  in 
the  deep  undertone  of  discontent  among  the  labor¬ 
ing-classes  is  not  this  or  that  troublesome  out¬ 
break,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  God  knows,  and  men 
know,  that  many  of  those  who  hold  the  purse  are 
not  doing  the  fair  thing  by  those  who  fill  it,  and 
by  Him  who  supplied  the  present  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  climate,  mineral,  wealth — of  science 
which  only  discovers  what  God  has  planned  and 
wrought  from  eternity — of  liberty,  law  and  order. 
Intelligence  and  Christian  institutions,  which  are 
all  rooted  in  Christ  s  life,  death,  and  resurrection, 
and  His  tireless  watch  over  His  flock  ever  since. 
Notwithstanding  the  delinquencies  of  many  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  50,000  (almost  one-eighth  of  tiie 
entire  present  membership  of  the  Congregational 
churches)  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  seven- 
eighths  paid  that  hank  debt,  and  the  financial  out¬ 
look  is  hopeful  for  several  reasons. 

1.  There  will  no  doubt  be  established  before 
long  a  Guarantee  Fund  of  $100,000  (including  the 
$50,000  of  the  Swett  Emergency  Fund)  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  can  never  be  spent,  but  can  be  used 
as  collateral  at  banks,  and  whose  interest  will  be 
available  when  and  where  it  will  do  most  good. 
Legacies  hereafter  are  not  to  be  used  till  the  year 
after  receipt,  so  that  no  appropriations  will  be 
based  on  those  that  don’t  fall  in  as  expected. 

2.  There  will,  no  doubt,  before  long  be  Inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  appeals  to 
the  churches.  The  seven  benevolent  societies  will 
to  a  certain  extent  unite  in  asking  for  money.  That 
is,  it  will  not  be  the  Secretaries  of  the  American 
Board  alone  who  ask  for  funds  to  be  used  abroad, 
but  the  officers  of  all  the  seven ;  and  so  on  through 
the  list.  Information  as  to  the  character  and  needs 
of  the  work  of  any  one,  will  be  furnished  by  that 
one,  but  the  urgency  will  be  by  all.  There  will 
probably  l)e  some  agreement  as  to  how  much  shall 
be  expended  under  each  society,  and  then  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  on  this  wise  set  forth :  “  So  much  is 
needed  for  the  work  of  the  American  Board,  so 
much  for  that  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  so  on,  through  the  list.  Total,  so  much.  One 
is  as  Important  as  another.  Each  is  necessary  to 
the  success  of  all  the  rest.  Give  as  the  Lord  has 
prospered  you."  This  avoids  the  temptation  to 
rivalry,  and  also  the  appearance  of  it,  when  the 
ugly  thing  itself  does  not  in  fact  exist. 

3.  Free  use  will  be  made  of  the  services  of  evan¬ 
gelists  and  general  missionaries,  as  well  as  those 
of  men  like  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Puddefoot,  who  can  by 
their  dramatic  ability  give  people  a  sense  of  how 
things  really  are  where  the  fight  is  pressing.  He 
is  (piits  mi  generis ;  makes  every  one  laugh  and  cry, 
and  withal,  brings  the  judgment-day  close,  and 
makes  it  real.  He  told  us  of  the  pluck  and  conse¬ 
cration  of  men  and  women  in  Michigan,  who  glad¬ 
ly  face  every  sort  of  difficulty  and  hardship,  and 
often  real  peril,  for  the  love  of  souls;  and  then 
made  a  special  plea  for  the  American  Congre¬ 
gational  Union,  whose  business  is  to  help  build 
churches  and  parsonages.  The  heart-breaking 
stories  of  sickness  and  death  from  needless  expos¬ 
ure,  for  want  of  adequate  shelter,  contrasted  with 
the  superfluous  luxury  of  many  who  would  be 


blessed  if  they  would  only  apply  the  money  they 
waste  to  supply  these  bare  necessities  of  life  to 
Christ’s  dearest  and  nearest  friends,  electrified  the 
great  audience.  The  self-indulgent  spirit  is  rarely 
set  forth  in  its  awful  loathsomeness,  as  it  is  by 
Brother  Puddefoot ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
churches  are  to  have  him  among  them  the  year 
round,  instead  of  merely  in  his  vacations.  He 
tells  of  what  others  are  glad  to  do  and  bear  for 
Christ,  but  he  speaks  from  a  full  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  things  he  photographs. 

A  notable  feature  of  these  meetings  is  always  the 
accounts  given  by  the  superintendents  from  the 
field;  and  their  thrilling  and  stirring  talks  — 
short,  compact,  and  full  of  perspective — are  wisely 
saved  for  the  last  day  of  the  feast.  Some  things 
told  by  Superintendent  Hood,  of  his  new  “  dio¬ 
cese  ’’  of  North  Wisconsin,  were  quite  a  revelation 
to  many  of  us.  The  forests  above  the  soil,  the 
iron  and  other  metal  within  it,  and  the  soil  itself, 
after  the  soft  and  hard  woods  are  cleared  off,  sup¬ 
ply  a  triple  attraction,  which  is  bringing  in  capital 
and  labor — the  latter  often  of  Exceptionally  good 
quality — at  a  rate  which  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
surpassed  in  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
leaders  in  this  are  young  men  of  means  and  busi¬ 
ness  training.  Every  enterprise  is  on  the  rush, 
aided  by  thirteen  lines  of  railroads,  built  and 
building,  often  at  the  rate  of  four  mites  a  day. 
Unlike  many  other  pine  regions,  most  of  the  soil  is 
strong,  which  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  vigor¬ 
ous,  hard  woods ;  and  crops  are  very  large.  Sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  iron  ore,  of  varieties  easily  smelted, 
and  commanding  the  best  prices,  are  found  in  the 
Gogebic  range.  Water  transportation  by  the  way 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  completion  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  give  reasonable  rates.  The  right  kind  of  men 
can  gather  churches  from  these  bright,  pushing 
young  men,  whose  dependence  upon  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  aid  will  be  very  short,  and  whose  gifts 
to  the  Lord’s  treasury  will  be  liberal.  Withal, 
there  is  no  competition  between  denominations, 
for  the  work  multiplies  on  their  hands  faster  than 
all  the  missionaries  can  attend  to.  Mr.  Hood  him¬ 
self  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sort  of  young  man 
who  can  succeed  in  such  a  region,  and  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  cream  of  our  seminaries. 
The  material  to  be  wrought  upon  is  of  the  same 
sort  as  that  which  has  made  Minneapolis,  except 
that  it  is  not  religious,  although  remarkably  open 
to  the  right  sort  of  religious  effort. 

The  report  of  Rev.  H.  A.  Schauffler  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  brother  of  our  beloved  New  York  city 
mission-worker,  of  the  success  of  his  work  this 
year  among  the  Sclavlc  population  of  the  West,  was 
very  cheering.  Its  main  features,  which  I  regret 
that  space-limits  forbid  me  to  give  more  fully,  were 
these :  A  year  ago  there  were  only  four  stations  in 
three  States,  and  now  we  have  eleven  stations  in 
seven  States,  or,  counting  one  just  to  be  started  at 
Lacrosse,  Wis.,  twelve  in  eight  States.  Three 
years  ago  there  was  only  one  Slavic  student,  now 
there  are  eight  young  men  and  five  young  women. 
There  is  a  remarkable  accessibility  where  we  had 
feared  the  opposite.  Bohemians  are  more  peace¬ 
ably  disposed  and  orderly  than  they  have  been 
thought  to  be.  They  reverence  the  name  and  mem¬ 
ory  of  Huss.  There  is  a  great  desire  to  get  the 
Bible,  and  interest  in  reading  it,  although  the 
priests  oppose  bitterly,  and  take  them  away  when 
they  can.  A  bright  semi-monthly.  The  Pravda, 
published  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  at  Chicago,  has  a 
subscription  list  of  over  eleven  hundred,  and  is 
doing  much  good. 

The  students  we  have  have  made  great  progress 
in  Bible  knowledge  and  in  English.  A  young  Pole, 
Mr.  Lewis,  just  graduated  in  the  two-year  special 
course  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  spoke  two  or  three  times 
during  the  meetings,  and  made  a  fine  impression. 
He  described  in  a  graphic  way  the  resistance  of  a 
Bohemian  woman  to  a  priest  who  tried  to  get  her 
Bible,  threatening  him  with  the  police  if  he  dared 
try  to  take  it  by  force.  A  young  lady  who  has 
been  attending  Mr.  Moody’s  school  is  doing  good 
work  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  evening  devoted 
to  city  evangelization.  Dr.  Joslah  Strong,  author, 
of  “  Our  Country,”  sot  forth  the  dangers  if  cities 
are  not  evangelized  more  effectually;  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  the  superior  opportunities  which 
cities  offer  for  getting  at  masses  of  men.  We  must 
not  rest  till  we  find  the  way  to  succeed. 

S.  W.  Powell. 

N.  Y.  STATE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

Cool  weather  and  a  hearty  welcome  greeted  the 
members  of  the  thirty-second  State  Sunday-school 
Convention,  when  they  gathered  in  the  Alhambra 
Rink,  in  Syracuse,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  9. 
Fully  five  hundred  delegates  were  present,  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  being  ladies.  The  large  rink 
in  which  the  convention  met  was  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose,  except  that  some  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  make  themselves  heard,  owing 
to  its  great  size  and  the  proximity  of  the  West 
Shore  railroad.  Most  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
spent  in  hearing  reports  from  the  different  coun¬ 
ties.  The  reports  gave,  in  general,  a  very  encour¬ 
aging  view  of  the  work. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  closed  with  an 
address  by  H.  R.  Palmer  of  New  York  on  music. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Parsons,  the  honored  representative  of 
the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  also  spoke.  In  the  evening  a 
large  audience  gathered.  Judge  A.  J.  Northrup  of 
Syracuse  gave  a  hearty  address  of  welcome,  after 
which  Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  the  new  pastor  of 
Albany  Fourth  Church,  spoke  on  the  purpose  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  the  importance  of  training 
children  to  give.  His  statements  that  our  Sunday- 
schools  were  full  of  young  Christians  who  needotl 
not  conversion  but  training,  was  received  with 
applause. 

On  Friday  morning  the  new  officers  were  chosen, 
and  entered  upon  their  duties,  as  follows : 
President — Henry  A.  DeLand  of  Fairport. 
Vice-presidents — William  D.  Porter  of  New  York, 
Silas  M.  Giddingsof  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Edwartl  Genge 
of  North  Chatham,  C.  E.  Kingsliury  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  O.  J.  Harmon  of  Oswego,  John  Eddy  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  Thomas  Dransfleld  of  Rochester,  and  C.  W. 
Cushing  of  Lockport. 

Secretaries — G.  Waldo  Sndth  of  New  York,  John 
R.  Morris  of  Brooklyn,  S.  L.  Foster  of  Albany,  J. 

L.  Spicer  of  Saratoga,  George  G.  Truair  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  C.  N.  Woodward  of  Cortland,  Charles  H.  Van 
Wie  and  Rev.  P.  G.  Cook  of  Buffalo. 

Railroad  Secretary — A.  D.  Roberts  of  Syracuse. 
Financial  Secretary — W.  H.  Nicholoy  of  Newark. 
Reports  were  then  presented  by  the  missionaries 
in  the  employment  of  the  Association.  These 
showed  earnest  and  successful  work.  A  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  subject  of  interesting  Sunday-schools 
in  mission  work,  was  conducted  by  H.  B.Silliman. 
Dr.  Stebbins,  pastor  of  Grace  Presbyterian  Church, 
Oswego,8poke  heartily  in  favor  of  missionary  effort. 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  D.D.,  spoke  ably  on  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Christian  work.  The  afternoon  session 
closed  with  a  conference  on  the  Principles  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  conducted  by  Ralph  Wells,  the  famous  teacher 
and  superintendent.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
was  unreportable,  interesting,  and  practical.  In  the 
evening  a  vast  audience  filled  the  rink,  and  listened 
to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  City  Evangelization,  and 
Rev.  John  Humpstone  on  Spiritual  Efficiency  in  the 
Sunday-schools.  Both  addresses  were  able  and 
practical,  and  made  a  profound  impression. 

On  Saturday,  Dr.  Charles  Little  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  Personal  Power  in  Teaching.  The 
Women’s  Mission  Aid  held  an  interesting  meeting, 
and  Dr.  Stebbins  conducted  a  conference  on  Prima¬ 
ry  Work.  Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher  of  the  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary,  gave  the  last  address  of  the  day  on  Accuracy 
in  Biblical  Study  and  Teaching.  On  Sunday  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  the  city  were  filled  by  visiting  del¬ 
egates.  The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  Rochester. 


CoUcfc  Conmirnccincntg- 

Pbinceton  College.— Tuesday,  June  2l3t,  sixty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Nassau  Hall  In  the  old  chapel,  at  11  A.  M.  Ad¬ 
dresses  by  Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  LL.D.,  ’34,  and 
others.  The  Alumni  dinner  in  University  Hall  at 

I. 30  P.  M.  Reception  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
McCosh  from  4  to  6  P.  M.  The  Lynde  Prize  De¬ 
bate  in  the  First  Church  at  7.30  P.  M.,  entrance 
by  ticket. 

Wednesday,  June  22d,  the  140th  annual  Com¬ 
mencement  in  the  First  Chureh,  at  10  A.  M.  The 
procession  of  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni,  and  un¬ 
der  graduates  will  form  in  front  of  Nassau  Hall  at 
9.45  A.  M. 

Sunday,  June  19th,  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by 
the  President,  in  Marquand  Chapel,  at  12  A.  M. 
A  discourse  in  memory  of  the  late  John  MacLean 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  ’16,  ex-Presldent  of  the  College,  by 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  ’61,  in  Marquand 
Chapel,  at  7.45  P.  M. 

The  Commencement  Committee  is  as  follows: 

M.  Taylor  Pyoe,  chairman;  William  Llbbey  jr., 
secretary ;  Henry  M.  Alexander,  James  W.  Alexan¬ 
der,  James  O.  Murray,  George  L.  Raymond,  and 
Edwin  C.  Osborn. 

A  special  arrangement  of  trains  from  New  York 
city  during  the  week,  is  announced  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company. 

Oberlin  College. — Commencement  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Department,  June  3d.  Baccalaureate  Ser¬ 
mon,  President  Fairchild,  June  26th,  afternoon. 
Address  before  Theological  Alumni,  President  N. 

J.  Morrison,  June  26th,  evening.  Commencement 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  June  27th.  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Literary  Course,  June  28th, 
morning.  General  Alumni  meeting,  June  28tli, 
afternoon.  Address  before  the  Society  of  Alumni 
by  Prof.  L.  F.  Parker,  June  28th,  evening.  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Classical  Course,  June  29th, 
morning. 

Alumni  and  visiting  friends  are  requested  to 
register  at  Spear  Library.  The  College  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  will  open  a  Bureau  of 
Information  to  assist  strangers  in  securing  de¬ 
sirable  boarding  places  at  reasonable  prices,  for 
which  address  E.  R.  Atwater,  Oberlin,  O. 

Vassak  College.  —  Commencement  was  held 
June  8th,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  graduat¬ 
ing  class  numbered  thirty-six.  The  Trustees  voted 
to  abolish  the  Preparatory  Department,  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  Associate  Professorshij)  of  History,  and 
granted  two  new  degrees,  those  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  and  Bachelor  of  Music.  An  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  was  provided  for. 
The  graduates  petitioned  for  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  secured  it.  The  new  Trus¬ 
tees,  to  serve  six  years,  are  Florence  M.  Cushing 
of  Boston,  Elizabeth  E.  Hoppleton  of  Omaha,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Backus  of  Brooklyn.  An  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  $200,000  is  called  for,  and  John  Guy 
Vassar  and  Frederick  F.  Thompson  of  New  Y^ork, 
each  gave  $20,000  toward  it. 

Wells  College. — Mr.  Richard  W.  Gilder  will 
deliver  the  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Wells 
College,  Auioia,  N.  Y.,  atCommencemeat,  Juno22d. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  Center  county. 
Pa.— June  26,  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Campbell,  D.D.  June  27,  annual  address 
before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  by 
Rev.  Lemuel  C.  Barnes.  June  29,  annual  meeting 
of  Trustees,  annual  meeting  of  Alumni.  June  30, 
graduating  exercises. 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mils.  Gardner’s  School,  607  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  city.  The  twentj'-ninth  annual 
Commencement  was  held  Thursday,  June  9th.  The 
address  was  by  Rev.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge,  D.D. 

Union  College  holds  its  Commencement  as  us¬ 
ual  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  June  (the  22d). 
The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  preached  Sun¬ 
day,  June  19,  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Darling,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  Schenectady.  Tuesday  morning,  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  with  election  of  Alumni  Trus¬ 
tee.  Wednesday,  10  A.  M.,  Commencement.  The 
Chancellor’s  address  will  be  delivered  by  Hon. 
Richard  L.  Hand,  1858. 

Rutgers  Female  College  closed  its  academic 
year  on  Juno  9th  with  a  musical  and  literary  re¬ 
ception.  Owing  to  an  advance  in  its  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  no  formal  Commencement  was  held  this 
year,  although  five  young  ladies  received  honora¬ 
ble  certificates  for  partial  courses.  Important 
changes  have  been  made  since  the  accession  of 
President  Samson,  both  in  its  Board  of  Trustees 
and  its  course  of  studies;  while  the  occupancy  of 
the  newly-purchased  property  will  give  increased 
o|)portunlties  for  work  and  larger  accommodation 
for  students.  The  friends  of  the  College  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  a  new  period  of  prosperity  and  usefulness 
is  at  hand.  The  location  is  at  Nos.  54  and  56 
West  Fifty-fifth  street.  New  York,  near  Dr.  Hall’s 
church.  All  that  the  Institution  needs  now  is  a 
generous  support  from  those  interested  in  Chris¬ 
tian  education. 

Institutions. 

On  Friday,  June  10,  a  large  and  interested  as¬ 
sembly  gathered  in  the  commodious  schoolhouse 
of  the  Collegiate  School,  721  Madison  avenue.  New 
York,  to  attend  the  closing  exercises  of  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  this  honored  Institution.  The 
Principal,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Chapin,  who  has  now 
had  charge  of  the  School  for  twenty  years,  intro¬ 
duced  the  exercises  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
year,  and  was  followed  by  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James 
and  R.  R.  McBurney,  Esq.,  in  admirable  address¬ 
es.  At  the  conclusion  certificates  of  honor  were 
distributed  to  the  pupils  who  have  displayed  spe¬ 
cial  excellence  during  the  year. 

The  Ossining  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  at  Sing 
Sing  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  return  of  its 
former  head.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  to 
its  charge.  Such  is  the  goodly  prospect  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  school  year.  Miss  Van  Vleck 
is  widely  known  for  her  success  as  a  teacher,  and 
this  in  the  best  and  highest  sense. 

Cambridge  Universltj’  has  conferred  honorary 
degrees  upon  Prof.  Gray  of  Harvard  College,  and 
Sir  Donald  Smith  of  Montreal. 

Rev.  Erastus  Blakeslie,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Chuich  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
been  tendered  the  presidency  of  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

These  are  the  cost  of  various  college  gymnasi¬ 
ums  :  Harvard,  $110,000;  Yale,  $125,000 ;  Prince¬ 
ton,  $38,000;  Amherst,  $65,000 ;  Columbia,  $156,- 
000;  Williams  $50,000;  Cornell,  $40,000 ;  Lehigh, 
$40,000;  and  Dartmouth,  $25,000. 

A  Famous  Land  (Irant. 

It  is  said  that  the  famous  Mariposa  grant  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  been  sold  for  $300,000  to  John  W. 
Mackay,  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  Alvinza  Hayward, 
and  W.  S.  Hobart.  Hobart  and  Hayward  are  San 
Francisco  men,  and  are  among  the  heavy  gold¬ 
mine  operators  of  the  coast  at  the  present  time. 
The  grant  comprises  42,000  acres  of  land,  and  sev¬ 
eral  gold  mines.  It  was  owned  at  one  time  by 
John  C.  Fremont,  and  was  sold  by  him  at  a  price 
which  netted  him  $800,000  in  gold,  after  paying  off 
his  personal  debts  and  the  debts  against  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Trenor  W.  Park  made  a  great  fortune  out  of 
it,  and  other  men  have  been  more  or  less  enriched 
by  it.  It  is  said  that  the  purchasers  mean  to  put 
the  property  on  the  market. 

A  Battle-field  well  narked. 

Over  $400,000  has  been  appropriated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  and  other  States,  for  the  erection 
of  regimental  monuments  on  the  Gettysburg  bat¬ 
tle-field,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  over  one 
hundred  will  be  erected  this  year.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature  voted  a  large  sum  for  tablets, 
and  $50,000  for  monuments,  to  Meade  and  Han¬ 
cock.  The  Battle-field  Memorial  Association  is 
making  considerable  Improvement  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  A  new  avenue  has  been  laid  out  along  nearly 
the  entire  line  of  battle,  which  will  facilitate  the 


inspection  of  the  monuments  erected  and  to  be 
erected. 

Personal  and  News  Items. 

Ex-Secretary  James  G.  Blaine,  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  sailed  on  the  steamship  Ems,  June  8, 
for  Europe. 

The  Sj’nod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America  has  paissed  a  resolution  condemning 
secret  societies. 

The  bodies  of  six  hundred  Chinese  were  disin¬ 
terred  last  week,  and  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
to  China,  by  steamer,  for  final  interment. 

A  Cooperative  brick  company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  workingmen  of  Chicago,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000. 

Gov.  Hill  has  signed  the  bill  punishing  second 
convictions  for  Sabbath-breaking  with  a  fine  of  ten 
or  twenty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  from  five  to 
twenty  days ;  also  the  bill  prohibiting  the  sending 
of  messenger  boys  to  disorderly  houses. 

The  business  men  of  Huron,  Dakota,  have  made 
a  unique  proposition  to  railroad  builders.  They 
declare  that  all  able-bodied  men  in  the  city  will 
turn  out  and  grade  the  road  toward  Duluth,  for 
seventy-five  miles,  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the 
railroaders,  if  that  is  necessary  to  give  them  an 
outlet. 

Collector  Saltonstail  of  Boston,  has  imposed  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  upon  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company  for  permitting  an  insane 
woman  to  land  from  the  Cephalonla.  The  woman 
had  no  friends  to  meet  her,  and  expected  none. 
Like  other  “assisted”  immigrants,  she  was  to 
have  been  cast  on  our  soil  as  refuse  matter  from 
Europe.  The  company  deposited  the  money  with 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  and  the  vessel  was 
allowed  to  sail.  They  will  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  a  remittance  of  the  fine. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  four-story  block,  to  be 
known  as  the  “  Labor  Temple,”  has  been  laid  in 
Minneapolis.  This  is  the  first  building  of  the  kind 
to  get  under  weigh,  although  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Boston,  have  all  talked  about  putting  up 
such  structures.  It  is  built  on  the  cooperative 
plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  hands 
of  the  Minneapolis  workingmen,  the  capital  stock 
of  $100,000  being  held  in  very  small  shares  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  members  of  the  trade- 
unions.  The  building  will  shelter  a  free  library 
association  that  has  been  established  for  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  workingmen. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Summer  heats  are  soon  to  be  upon  us,  and  al¬ 
ready,  it  may  bo,  the  reader  is  considering  where 
he  may  find  a  rural  refuge  to  his  mind.  Some  will 
take  to  the  mountains,  and  others  to  the  sea-coast. 
In  either  case  we  will  just  say,  and  whether  an 
individual  or  a  whole  family  is  concerned,  that  they 
will  do  well  to  look  over  the  few  choice  announce¬ 
ments  in  this  paper.  They  are  of  excellent  places 
all,  and  one  need  not  go  amiss  with  these  to  choose 
from. 

Edward  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Mayor  Hewitt,  Peter 
Cooper’s  children,  have  contributed  $190,000  more 
to  the  endowment  of  Cooper  Union. 

The  population  of  New  York  city  is  said  to  have 
doubled  since  1803,  whilst  the  cost  of  waifs  and  or¬ 
phans  lias  quadrupled,  an  uncomfortable  fact  for 
taxpayers  to  ponder. 

One  of  the  jurors  in  Part  II.  of  the  Court  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions  on  Monday,  was  Isaac  A.  Graves,  a 
negro,  and  the  first  of  his  race  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  in  a  General  Sessions  Court  for  many 
years. 

A  mass  meeting  of  Prohibitionists  was  held  in 
Cooper  Institute  June  7,  at  which  Gen.  Clinton  B. 
Fisk  presided.  Addresses  were  made  by  Gen. 
Fisk,  John  B.  Finch  of  Illinois,  and  Ex-Gov.  St. 
John  of  Kansas.  Dr.  Funk  read  a  long  series  of 
resolutions  denouncing  high  license  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  for  championing  it,  calling  the 
Democratic  Party  a  consistent  and  open  friend  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  declaring  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  offered  no  hope  to  the  temperance  cause. 

Capt.  Alice  Tyrrell  of  the  Salvation  Army  Bar¬ 
racks  on  Harrison  street,  Brooklyn,  announces 
that  their  temple  will  be  dedicated  on  Sunday 
next ;  whereupon  the  Eagle  is  led  to  remark : 
There  is  nothing  to  excuse  the  existence  of  this 
Salvation  Army.  It  is  a  travesty  upon  the  scheme 
of  John  Bunynn’s  book  “The  Holy  War.”  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  anti-witchcraft  worship  of 
Central  Africa  and  all  the  worst  features  of  Mor- 
monism  without  its  thrift.  The  Salvation  Army  is 
bankrupt  or  it  might  be  dangerous,  as  it  draws  to 
itself  many  of  the  lunatics  that  arc  necessarily 
left  at  large,  and  affords  them  a  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  comparison  with  which  the  duties  of 
the  Fire  Department,  the  police  and  the  entire 
negro  mintstrel  fraternity  are  altogether  ob¬ 
scure,  uninteresing,  easy,  and  quiet.  The  mis¬ 
taken  view  taken  by  the  authorities  that 
this  “  Salvation  Army  ”  gang  of  abandoned  men 
and  women  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  organizations  for  religious  culture, 
accounts  for  their  continued  orgies  in  a  respectable 
neighborhood  and  their  vesper  war  dancing  along 
streets  whore  children  are  at  play.  This  fanati¬ 
cism  is  a  fungus-like  growth  that  attaches  itself 
to  the  scattered  stones  of  the  church.  It  puts  an 
extravagant  emphasis  upon  the  outward  forms  of 
worship  and  is  a  Pharisaical  delirium  whose  vic¬ 
tims  have  not  even  the  enforced  decorum  of  the 
straight  jacket.  The  attitude  of  the  Brooklyn 
clergy  toward  this  maniacal  sect  is  much  the  same 
as  that  assumed  by  savings  bank  presidents  to¬ 
ward  the  proprietors  of  faro  banks.  Their  exist¬ 
ence  is  ignored  but  deplored.  This  Salvation  Army 
is  a  comparatively  new  asylum  for  the  recruiting 
of  impecunious  outcasts  whose  emotional  natures 
are  chronically  diseased  and  who  make  religious 
ecstasy  an  industry.  “  General  ”  Booth  Impresses 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  as  a  shrewd, 
domineering  and  unscrupulous  man,  of  military 
spirit.  In  the  Eleventh  Century  he  might  have 
been  a  Richard  C<Bur  de  Lion.  His  success  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  as  a  spectacular  conqueror  of 
the  visionary  spirits  of  evil  is  almost  as  ludicrous 
as  it  is  horrible.  His  Influence  over  a  deluded 
class  of  people  in  Brooklyn  is  so  great  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  would  doubtless  suffer  Imprisonment 
and  even  death  with  the  crazy  zeal  for  martyrdom 
exhibited  by  the  Chicago  Anarchists.  There  is 
only  one  course  to  bo  pursued  by  the  authorities— 
that  is  by  the  police  of  this  city.  'Thtise  street  dis¬ 
turbances  should  be  stopped,  the  women  dispersed 
and  the  men  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct.  The 
immorality  that  festers  in  the  Balvation  Army 
“barracks”  should  be  scalpeled  with  repeated 
police  raids,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  might  occupy  themselves  in  as¬ 
certaining  the  mental  condition  of  the  ringleaders. 

-A  granite  obelisk  forty-five  feet  high,  being  the 
.Actors  Monument,  was  dedicated  June  6,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Actors  Fund,  in  Evergreen  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

A  Degtroctive  Fire. 

The  destruction  of  the  large  refinery  of  the 
Havemeyer  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  Green- 
point,  on  Saturday  morning  was  almost  complete. 
The  buildings  had  a  frontage  of  250  feet  on  Com¬ 
mercial  street  and  extended  to  the  river  200  feet. 
The  structures  varied  in  height,  some  portions 
having  an  altitude  of  nine  stories,  while  others 
were  seven,  and  the  office  was  four  stories  high. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  an  employe,  the 
losses  are  nearer  two  millions  than  one  million  of 
dollars,  as  at  first  estimated.  Ho  said  there  were 
4,000,000  pounds  of  liquid  material,  worth  $150,- 
000  ;  45,000  barrels  of  sugar  of  various  grades, 
worth  at  least  $450,000 ;  16,000  bags  of  boneblack, 
worth  $25,000 ;  machinery  and  boilers  which  can¬ 
not  be  replaced  for  much  less  than  $500,000;  furni¬ 
ture,  fixtures,  and  supplies  costing  about  $25,000 ; 
besides  the  buildings,  valued  at  $600,000— in  all 
about  $1,750,000.  The  buildings  and  contents  were 
insured  to  a  fair  percentage  of  their  value. 


Deatbg  of  Prominent  Persong. 

Supreme  Court  Judge  William  Murray  of  Delhi, 

N.  Y.,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  June  7.  Judge 
Murray  was  retired  at  his  own  request  last  Win¬ 
ter,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Mrs.  Bergh,  wife  of  Henry  Bergh,  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  of  New  York  city,  died  in  Utica,  June  8, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Mrs.  Mary  Outwater  White,  daughter  of  the  late 
Peter  Outwater  of  Syracuse,  and  wife  of  ex-Presl¬ 
dent  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell  University,  fell 
dead  after  leaving  the  breakfast  room,  June  8,  of 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

Chief-Justice  Moreur,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  died,  June  6,  at  Wallingford,  Penn., 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Ulysses  Moreur  was 
bom  in  Towanda,  May  28,  1813.  He  graduated 
from  Jefferson  College  in  1842.  He  read  law,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Towanda  in 
1845.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  President,  and  was 
a  Lincoln  Presidential  elector  in  1860.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  for  ten  years  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Bradford  county.  In  1864  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  resigned  his  judge- 
ship  on  March  4,  1865.  He  was  reelected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1866,  1868,  and  1870.  In  October,  1872, 
he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
January,  1883,  the  term  of  Chief-Justice  Shars- 
wood  having  expired.  Justice  Mercur  became  the 
Chief-J ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  position 
he  held  since.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Gen. 
John  Davis  of  Bucks  county.  His  wife  is  still 
living,  as  are  also  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Bishop  Stevens  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia,  June  11.  William  Bacon 
Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  July 
13,  1815.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  but  on 
account  of  ill  health  did  not  complete  the  course 
there.  He  travelled  for  two  years  round  the 
world,  and  then  entered  the  medical  department 
of  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1837.  Taking  up  the  study  of  theology, 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1844.  From  the  latter 
year  until  1848  ho  was  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  During  a  previous  residence  in  that  State  ho 
was  the  State  Historian,  and  edited  the  “Georgia 
Historical  Collections,”  which  were  published  at 
Savannah  in  1841  and  1842.  Removing  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1848,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church.  In  1862  ho  w’as  consecrated  Assistant- 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  succeeded  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Bishop  in  1865.  For  six  years  after  1868  he 
took  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal  churches 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  having  been  appointed 
to  that  duty  by  the  Presiding  Bishop.  During  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1867  he  opened  the  Anglo-American 
Chapel.  Bishop  Stevens  was  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  religious  works  in  addition  to  “A  History  of 
Georgia  ”  in  two  volumes.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  Uidversity  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1848,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Union  College  in 
1862. 

SUNNV  SJX)rE  HOUSEr 

At  the  very  entrance  to  the  mnuntalnB  at  Palenvllle,  N.  Y. 
In  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  nil  the  main  attractions  of  the 
Catsklll  MounUilns.  Close  to  Koatersklll  Creek,  Fawn’s 
Leap,  and  Profile  Rock.  Grounds  well  shaded.  Superior 
drainage.  No  malaria.  Highest  elevation  of  any  Summer 
resort  In  Palenvllle.  Good  table  and  conveniences.  Guests 
met  at  Palenvllle  station  on  Catsklll  railroad  If  desired. 
Terms  on  basis  of  $10  a  week,  .\pply  to 
_ P.  H.  SCRIBNER.  Palenvllle.  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 

LAKE  HILL  VALLEY  HOtlSE. 

LAKE  HILL.  N.  Y. 

8.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprietor. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Olderburg — longest  mountain 
in  the  Catsklll  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  for 
boating,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Most  beautiful  and 
romantic  walks  and  drives.  Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  de{M>t  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  conveyances.  Splendid 
spring  water.  No  mosquitoes,  and  no  malaria.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Apply  as  above. _ 

MAPLE  GROVK  HOUSE. 

THE  FOK«E. 

J.  H.  STODDARD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

The  vicinity  of  Cairo  Is  one  of  the  best  places  In  which  to 
spend  the  Summer  months.  Maple  Grove  House  Is  beau¬ 
tifully  located  In  Glenbrook,  or  Cairo  Forgo,  within  about 
I)  miles  of  Cairo.  Good  accommodation.  Terms  very 
moderate.  Good  table.  Milk  and  cream  from  our  own 
cows.  Fresh  eggs,  butter,  and  vegetables.  Lovely  walks 
and  drives.  Good  roa<l8.  Within  easy  distance  of  places  of 
Interest.  Close  to  a  white  sulphur  spring.  Apply  as  above. 

TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

EMlWONS  POND,  Proprietor, 

JEWETT  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Is  beautifully  located  In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  of  2200  feet.  The  large  farm  on  which  It  Is  locat¬ 
ed  supplies  the  table  with  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  fcc. 
Pure  spring  water.  Perfect  drainage.  Terms  reasonable. 

SHELTER  ISLAND  HEIGHTS. 

1  ho  Oxford  Cottages  will  open  Juno  20.  Can  see  diagram 
by  calling  on  or  addressing  Mrs.  M.  DAKIN,  221  Cumber¬ 
land  street,  Brooklyn,  or  at  the  Cottages. _ 

.S UMMElt  ItOARI)  IN  THE  COUNTIi  Y. 

Kecldlng  Ktdge,  Conn. 

Pleasant  house  and  grounds  In  healthful  locality.  Quiet 
neighborhoo<l.  Nice  rooms,  and  well-furnlshod  table  In 
private  family.  Address,  Miss  M.  H.  HAWLEY. 

DB.  JAEGER’S 

Sanitary  Woolen  System  Go., 

(imitra.tTeD,  m.ooo  CAririt.) 

827  AND  829  BBOABWAY,  H.  Y. 

L.  C,  JJOI*KI\S,  Eresident, 

JNO.  J.  DONALDSON,  Vice- P rest. 

A.  L.  TAVLikR,  Tveasurer. 

NORMAL  UNDERWEAR. 


Old  W*rld  Xev«. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Queen’s  subjects  are 
jubilant  on  this  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign,  there 
are  some  parts  of  her  kingdom  where  the  outlook 
is  neither  joyous  nor  peaceful.  Thus  a  large  body 
of  military  had  to  be  sent,  June  11,  from  Chester 
to  quell  riots  in  North  Wales  arising  from  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  to  tithe  tax  collectors.  As  is 
well  known.  Parliament  has  been  asked  to  dises¬ 
tablish  the  Church  and  abolish  the  tax. 

Queen  Victoria,  in  order  to  invest  the  Jubilee  cer¬ 
emony  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  greater  pomp, 
will  assume  the  State  robes  and  be  surrounded 
with  all  the  insignia  of  sovereignty  after  entering 
the  Abbey.  Eight  thousand  troops  will  line  the 
route  to  the  Abbey,  besides  a  guard  of  honor  of 
six  hundred  persons. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  orchid — one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars — was 
paid  in  London  for  a  cypripedium  stonei  platy- 
teniura. 

Albert  Ernest  Carrier  de  Belleuse,  one  of  the 
noted  sculptors  of  modern  France,  is  dead,  within 
a  week  of  sixty-three  years  of  age."  He  was  a 
pupil  of  David  d’Angers ;  his  principal  work  is  the 
monument  to  Marshal  Massena  in  the  city  of  Nice, 
and  his  portrait  busts  of  Napoleon  III.,  Theophlle 
Gautier,  Mme.  Viardot,  Thiers,  Mile.  Croizette, 
Charles  Fechter,  and  Ernest  Renan,  are  a  few 
among  many  that  won  great  praise.  He  gained 
several  medals  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Rudolf  Hertzog  is  the  largest  dry  goods  mer-  , 
chant  in  Berlin.  He  spends  $100,090  a  year  in  ad- / 
vortlslug.  He  says  that  before  he  began  to  adver-J 
tise  he  barely  cleared  his  expenses.  The  first  year/ 
he  spent  1000  marks  in  advertising,  and  his  incom(j 
rose  to  30,000  marks ;  then  he  increasetl  the  amountj 
every  year,  and  found  his  profits  increasing  in 
proportion,  / 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  world  is  said  to  bei 
Mt.  Hercules,  in  New  Guinea,  soaring  to  the  altl-* 
tude  of  32,786  feet. _  \ 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobbtion,  Depression  of  Bplrits  f 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a  | 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit-  j 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phosphobatkd  Elixib  of  i 
Causata  Babb,”  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New  f 
York,  and  sold  by  al  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and  1 
for  p.T,tient8  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it/ 
has  no  equal.  / 


60y  NET  INTEREST  A  oy  \ 

/O  Guaranteed  by  the  Ai  1 

JARVIS-OONKLIN  Q  I 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.  , 

Capital  Pald'up . $1,000,000  ' 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved  real 
estate  held  by  the  mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Call  at  Office  or  write  for  particulars. 

BOLAND  B.  CONKLIN,  Equitable  Building,  N.  T.  City. 


New  York,  Monday,  June  13,  1887. 

Tbe  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con> 
veuience  of  comparison : 


Atlantic  A  Pacific 
Bull.,  Roch.  A  Pitts. 
Cameron  Coal . 


Chesapeake  and  Ob  to  . . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref... 
Chicago  and  Alton.... 

Chicago  A  Indiana  Coal  R . 


Chicago,  Burlington  A  (Julncy. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific.  ...■■■ 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref  ... 
Clu.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pref, 
Cleveland, C.,C.  A  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal  . 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo 


Denver  A  Rio  Grande 
Denver  A  Rio  Grande  pref 


E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  1st  pref. 
B.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  2d  pref... 
Evansville  A  Terre  Haute . 


Uomestake . 

Houston  A  Texas. 


Illinois  Central  leased  lines . 

tlndiaua,  Bloom.,  and  Western . 


Lake  Erie  A  Western.... 
Lake  Erie  A  Western  pref. 


Long  Island .  . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 


Manhattan  Beach  . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Mexican  Central . 

Michigan  Central . 


MIL.  Lake  Shore  auu  Western 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas... 
Mobile  A  Uhlo.. 


New  York  A  Perry  Coal . 

New  York  A  New  England . 

f New  York,  Chicago  A  St  Louis.... 
fNew  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pf.. 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  . 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western  pref.,.. 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref.. . . 

Norfolk  A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref . 


Northern  Pacific  pref. 


This  COMPANY  is  the  only  one  In  the  United  States  that 
furnishes  all  imparted,  absolutely  pure  Sanatoby  WfKilen  and 
Camel-hair  goods  of  every  description  tor  men,  women,  and 
children 

Dr.  Jaeger’s  claims  for  the  sanitary  virtues  of  pure  animal 
wool  fabrics  are  universally  conceded. 

Medical  men  of  every  school  approve  i>t  pure  woolen 
clothing. 

Without  a  healthy  skin  a  healthy  lK)dy  Is  Impossible. 

Nothing  tends  more  effectually  to  ensure  a  healthy  skin 
than  Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanatory  Woolen  Clothing. 

For  preventing,  alleviating,  and  curing  disease,  and  for 
rj^slstlng  Infection,  the  Sanatory  Clothing  and  Bedding  are 
of  Inestimable  value. 

These  goods  are  not  medicated,  but  hygienic  by  virtue  of 
the  natural  properties  of  the  pure  animal  fiber,  wool. 

The  Woolen  Clothing  “gently  stimulates  the  skin”; 
renders  It  soft,  smooth,  and  pliable. 

“  The  comfort  and  happiness  of  mere  physical  life  are 
wonderfully  increase)!  by  it.” — Dr.  Dixon. 

The  blood  Is  purer,  the  body  cleaner,  the  head  clearer, 
and  the  heart  lighter  for  the  wearing  of  the  imported  aU-wool 
garments,  as  manufactured  under  the  Sanitaby  Woolen 
Sv.STEM,  and  genuine  only  when  bearing  the  Jaeger  Trade 
Mark. 

Catalogues  of  prices  sent  by  mall. 

Prompt  attention  paid  to  mall  orders. 

Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Woolen  System  Co., 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  WAREROOMS, 

S27  8C  829  BROAD-WAT, 

NEW  YORK. 

Rror./.!.  >  199  Broodway  (Western  Union  Building). 

Branch  Stores  Brooklyn. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
In  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sirty- 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Oregon  A  Transcontinental.... 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville. 
^Philadelphia  A  Rea<llDg . 


Quicksilver  pref. 


Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. 


St.  Louis  A  San  Francl8<M)  Istpref.. 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref. . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . . 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba.. 


Southern  Pacific . 

St.  Louis,  Arkansas  A  Texas. ... 

Tennessee  C.  A  I . 

tTexas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific  . 

United  States  Express . 

Virginia  Midland . . . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pf.. 


Western  Union  Telegraph 
Wheeling  A  L.  E . . 
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A6*NET 

INCOME 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  GO., 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  20, 1880,  In  Its  flnan- 
lal  article,  says :  “  Tbe  6  i>er  cent,  debenture  bonds 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  rlepostt  with  the  Metro- 
jiolltan  Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  mortgage* 
on  lmpr)»ved  property  In  the  West — principally  in 
Iowa.  Tbe  Fidelity  Company  Is  Indorsed  by  soms 
of  tbe  best  known  bankers  In  this  city.” 

FOB  SALE  BY 

WM-  G.  CLAPP,  Treasurer, 

7  Nassau  Street, 

JOHN  PATON  &  CO., 

5S  WllUam  Street, 
NEW  FORK. 

BEND  FOB  CIBCULAB. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Yesey  street.  New  York.] 
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